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“* How much longer do you intend to lead the lives of gentlefolk ?” 


“How many times has it been off?” 
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BESSY RANE. 


By TUE AUTHOR oF “EAST LYNNE.” 


PART THE FIRST. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


T was an intensely dark night. What with the mist that hung 
around from below, and the unusual gloom above, Dr. Tane 
began to think he might have done well to bring a lantern with him, as 
a guide to his steps up Ham Lane, when he should turn into it. He 
would not be able to spare time to pick his way there. A gentleman— 
so news had been brought to him—was lying in sudden extremity, and 
his services as a medical man were being waited for. 

Straight along on the road before him at only half a mile’s distance lay 
the village of Dallory ; so called after the Dallory family, who had been 
of importance in the neighbourhood in the years gone by. This little 
off-shoot of it was styled Dallory Ham. The latter name gave rise to 
disputes amidst antiquarians. Some of them maintained that the word 
Ham was but a contraction of hamlet, and that the correct name of the 
place would be Dallory Hamlet; others asserted that the appella- 
tion arose from the circumstance that the public green, or common, 
was in the shape of a ham. As both sides brought logic and proof 
irresistible to bear on their respective opinions, contention never 
flagged. At no remote period the Ham had been a wild grassy waste, 
given over to stray donkeys, geese, and gipsies. They were done away 
with, now that houses encircled it : pretty villas of moderate dimensions, 
some cottages, and a few shops: the high road ran, as it always had 
done, straight thraugh the middle of it. Dallory Ham had grown to 
think itself of importance, especially since the time when two doctors 
had established themselves in it; Dr. Rane and Mr. Alexander. Both 
of them lived in what might be called the neck of the Ham, which was 
nearest to Dallory proper. 
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Standing with your face towards Dallory (in the direction the doctor 
was now running) his house was on the right-hand side. He had but 
now turned out of it. Dallory Hall, to which place Dr. Rane had 
been summoned, stood a little beyond the entrance to the Ham, lying 
back on the nght amidst its grounds, and completely hidden by trees. 
It was inhabited by Mr. North. 

Oliver Rane had come forth in great haste and commotion. He 
could not understand the message—except the one broad fact that 
Edmund North, Mr. North’s eldest son, was supposed to be dying. 
The servant, who brought it, did not seem to understand it either. He 
spoke of an anonymous letter that had been received by Mr. North, of 
disturbance and commotion thereupon, of a subsequent encounter (a 
sharp, brief quarrel) between Edmund North and Mr. Alexander the 
surgeon; and of a sort of fit in which Edmund North was now lying 
senseless. 

Dr. Rane was a gentlemanly man of middle height and slender frame, 
his age about thirty. The face in its small regular features might have 
been held to possess a dash of effeminacy, but for the resolute character 
of the firm mouth and the pointed chin. His eyes—rather too close 
together—whiskers and hair were of a reddish brown, the latter worn 
brushed aside from the forehead; his teeth were white and even. Alto- 
gether a good-looking man, but one of rather too silent manners, too 
inscrutable a countenance to be very pleasing. 

“An anonymous letter!” Dr. Rane had repeated to himself with a 
kind of groan, as he flew from his house like one greatly startled, and 
pursued his course down the Ham. Glancing across at Mr. Alexander’s 
house opposite, he felt a momentary temptation to go over and learn 
particulars—if haply the surgeon should be at home. The messenger 
had said that Mr. Alexander flung out of Dallory Hall in a passion, 
right in the midst of the quarrel: hence the summons for Dr. Rane. 
Ior Mr. Alexander, not Dr. Rane, was the Hall’s medical attendant : 
this was the first time the latter had been called upon to act as such. 

They had come to Dallory within a day of each other, these two 
doctors, in consequence of the sudden death of its old practitioner, 
each hoping to secure the practice for himself. It was Mr. Alexander 
who chiefly gained it. Both were clever men: and it might have been 
at least an even race between them, but for the fact that Mrs. North of 
Dallory Hall set her face resolutely against Dr. Rane. The reason 
was inexplicable; since he had been led to believe that he should 
have the countenance of Mr. and Mrs. North. She did her best in a 
covert way to prevent his obtaining practice, pushing his rival—whom 
she really despised and did not care a tittle for—into favour. Her 
object might not be to drive Oliver Rane from the spot, but it cer- 
tainly seemed like it. So Mr. Alexander had obtained the lion’s share 
of the practice in the best families ; Dr. Rane but little: as to the poor, 
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they were divided between them pretty equally. Both acted as general 
practitioners, and Mr. Alexander dispensed his own medicines. The 
rivals were outwardly cordial with each other ; but Dr. Rane, no doubt, 
felt an inward smart. 

The temptation—to dash over to Mr. Alexander’s — passed with 
the thought : there was no time for it. Dr. Rane pursued his course 
until he came to Ham Lane, into which he turned, for it was a near 
way to the Hall. A narrow lane, branching off to the right; green 
and lovely in early summer, with wild flowers nestling on its banks, 
dog-roses and honeysuckles clustering in its hedges. Here was the 
need of the lantern: But Dr. Rane sped on without regard to inad- 
vertent sideward steps, that might land him in the ditch. Some excite- 
ment appeared to be upon him, far beyond any that might arise from 
the simple fact of being called out to a gentleman in a fit: yet he 
was by temperament entirely self-possessed; one of the calmest-man- 
nered men living. A stile in the hedge on the left, which he found 
as if by instinct, took him at once into the grounds of Dallory Hall; 
whence there came wafting to him the scent of hyacinths, daffodils, 
and other spring flowers, in delicious sweetness, spite of the density 
of the night air. Not that Dr. Rane took advantage of the benefit : 
nothing could seem delicious to him just then. 

It was more open here, as compared with the lane, and not so 
intensely dark. ‘Three minutes of the same heedless pace in and out 
amidst the winding walks, when he turned a point at right angles, 
and the old stone mansion was before him. A long, grey, sensible- 
looking house, of only two storeys high, imparting the notion of spacious 
rooms within. Lights shone from some of the windows and through 
the large fan-light over the entrance door. One of the gardeners 
crossed Dr. Rane’s path. 

“Ts that you, Williams? Do you know how young Mr. North is?” 

“T’ve not been told, sir. There’s something wrong with him, we hear.” 

“Ts this blight?” called back the doctor, alluding to the curiously 
dark mist. 

‘‘ Not it, sir. It’s nothing but the vapour arising from the day’s heat. 
It have been hot, for the first day o’ May.” 

The door yielded to Dr. Rane’s hand, and he went into the hall: 
it was of middling size, and paved with stone. On the left were the 
drawing-rooms ; on the right the dining-room, and also a room that was 
called Mr. North’s parlour; a handsome staircase of stone wound up 
at the back. All the doors were closed ; and as Dr. Rane stood for a 
moment in hesitation, a young lady in grey silk came swiftly and silently 
down the stairs. Her figure was small and slight; her face fair, pale, 
gentle, with the meekest look in her dove-like grey eyes. Her smooth, 
fine hair, of an exceedingly light brown, was worn in curls all round 
the head, after the manner of girls in a bygone time. It made her look 
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very young ; but she was, in reality, thirty years of age; a month or 
two younger than Dr. Rane. Miss North was very simple in tastes and 
habits, and adhered to many customs of her girlhood. Moreover, since- 
a fever of seven years ago, the hair had never grown very long or thick. 
She saw Dr. Rane, and came swiftly to him, Their hands met in silence. 

‘What is this trouble, Bessy ?” 

‘‘Oh, I am so glad you are here!” she exclaimed, in the soft, sub-- 
dued tone characteristic of dangerous sickness in a house. “He is. 
lying as though he were dead. Papa is with him. Will you come ?” 

“One moment,” he whispered. ‘Tell me, in a word, what it all is? 
The cause, I mean, not the illness.” 

“Tt was caused by an anonymous letter to papa, Oliver. Ed-. 
mun 7 

“But how could any anonymous letter to your papa have caused& 
illness to Edmund ?” he interrupted. And the tone of his voice was 
so sharp, and the dropping of her hand, clasped until then, so sudden, 
that Miss North, in her self-deprecation, thought he was angry with her, 
and glanced upwards through her tears. 

‘“T beg your pardon, Bessy. My dear, I feel so grieved and con- 
founded at this, that I am scarcely myself. It is to me utterly incom- 
prehensible. -What were the contents of the letter?” he continued, as. 
they hastened upstairs to the sick chamber. And Bessy North told 
him as much as she knew. 

The facts of the case were these. By the six o’clock post that same: 
evening, Mr. North received an anonymous Ietter, reflecting on his son 
Edmund.—His first wife, dead now just eight-and-twenty years, had 
left him three children, Edmund, Richard, and Bessy.—When the letter 
arrived, the family had sat down to dinner, and Mr. North did not open 
it until afterwards. He showed it to his son, Edmund, as soon as they 
were left alone. The charges it contained were true, and Edmund North 
jumped to the conclusion that only one man in the whole world could 
have written it, and that was Alexander, the surgeon. He went into a 
frightful passion ; he was given to do so on occasion; and he had be-. 
sides taken rather more wine at dinner than was good for him—which 
also he was somewhat addicted to. As ill fate had it, Mr. Alexander: 
called just at the moment, and Mr. North, a timid man in nervous health, 
grew frightened at the commencing torrent of angry words, and left 
them together in the dining-room. There was a short, sharp storm. Mr. 
Alexander came out almost immediately, saying, “You are mad; you 
are mad. Iwill talk to you when you are calmer.” ‘I would rather: 
. be mad than bad,” shouted Edmund North, coming after him. But the 
surgeon had already let himself out at the hall-door; and Edmund 
North went back to the dining-room, and shut himself in. Two of the. 
servants, attracted by the sounds of dispute, had been lingering in the. 
hall, and they saw and heard this. In a few minutes, Mr. North went 
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in, and found his son lying on the ground, senseless. He was carried 
to his chamber, and medical men were sent for: Dr. Rane (as being 
the nearest), and two physicians from the more distant market-town, 
Whitborough. 

Edmund North was not dead. Dr. Rane, bending over him, saw 
that. He had not been well of late, and was under the care of Mr. 
Alexander. Only a week ago (as was to transpire later) he had gone to 
consult a physician in Whitborough, one of those now summoned to 
him. This gentleman suspected he had heart-disease, and warned him 
against excitement. But the family knew nothing as yet of this; neither 
did Oliver Rane. Another circumstance Edmund North had not 
disclosed. When sojourning in London the previous winter, he had 
been attacked by a sort of fit. It had looked like apoplexy, more than 
heart; and the doctors gave him sundry injunctions to be careful. This 
also, Dr. Rane thought, knowing nothing of the former, looked like 
apoplexy. He was a very handsome man, but a great deal too stout. 

“Ts he dead, Oliver?” asked the grieving father ; who when alone 
with the doctor, and unshackled by the presence of his wife, often called 
thim by his Christian name. 

“No ; he is not dead.” 

And indeed a spasm just at that same moment passed over the pros- 
trate face. All the means that Oliver Rane could do, or think of, 
he tried with his best heart and efforts—hoping to recall the fast-fleeting 
life. 

But when the two doctors arrived from Whitborough, Oliver found 
he was not wanted. They were professionals of long-standing, men 
of note in their local arena ; and showed themselves blandly cool, con- 
descendingly patronising, to the young practitioner. Dr. Rane had 
tather a strong objection to be patronised : he withdrew, and went to 
Mr. North’s parlour. It was a square, dingy room; the shaded lamp on 
the table not sufficing to hght it up. Red moreen curtains were drawn 
before the large French window, that opened to the side flower garden. 

Mr. North was standing ‘before the fire. He was a little shrivelled 
man with stooping shoulders, his scanty hair smoothed across a low, 
broad forehead, his lips thin and querulous ; his eyes, worn and weary 
now, had once been mild and loving as his daughter Bessy’s. Time, 
and care, and (as some people said) his second wife, had changed him. 
Oliver Rane thought he had never seen him look so shrunken, nervous, 
and timid as to-night. 

“What a grievous pity it was that you should have mentioned the 
letter to him, Mr. North!” began the doctor, speaking at once what lay 
uppermost in his thoughts. 

‘¢ Mentioned it to him !—why, it concerned him,” was the surprised 
answer. “But I never cast a thought to its having this kind of effect 


upon him.” 
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‘¢ What was in the letter, sir?” was the doctor’s next question, put 
with considerable gloom. 

“Vou can read it, Oliver.” 

Opening the document, he handed it to Dr. Rane. It looked like any 
ordinary letter. The doctor took it to the lamp. 


“Mr. NortH,—Pardon a friend who ventures to give you a caution.. 
Your eldest son is in some kind of embarrassment, and is drawing bills. 
in conjunction with Alexander, the surgeon. Perhaps a word from you 
would arrest this: it is too frequently the first step of a man’s down- 
ward career—and the writer would not like to see Edmund North enter 
on such.” 


Thus, abruptly and signatureless, ended the fatal letter. Dr. Rane 
slowly folded it, and left it on the table. 

‘Who could have written it?” he murmured. 

‘‘ Ah, there it is! Edmund said no one could have done it but 
Alexander.” 

Standing over the fire, to which he had turned, Dr. Rane warmed his 
hands. The intensely hot day had given place to a cold night. His 
red-brown eyes took a dreamy gaze, as he revolved facts and supposi- 
tions. In his private opinion, judging only from the contents of the: 
letter, Mr. Alexander was about the last man who could have been likely 
to write it. 

“‘Ttis not like Alexander’s writing,” observed Mr. North. 

‘¢ Not in the least.” 

‘But of course this is in a thoroughly disguised hand.” 

‘“‘ Most anonymous letters are so, I expect. Is it true that he and 
your son have been drawing bills together ?” 

“‘T gather that they have drawn one ; perhaps two. Edmund’s pas- 
sion was so fierce that I could not question him. What I don’t like is, 
Alexander’s going off in the manner he did, without seeing me: it 
makes me think that perhaps he did write the letter. An innocent man 
would have remained to defend himself. It might have been writtén 
from a good motive, after all, Oliver! My poor son !—if he had but 
taken it peaceably !” 

Mr. North wrung his hands. His tones were feeble, meekly com- 
plaining ; his manner and bearing were altogether those of a man 
who has been perpetually put down and no longer cares to struggle 
against the cares and crosses of the world, or the will of those about 
him. 

‘“‘T must be going,” said Oliver Rane, arousing himself from a reverie. 
‘“‘T have to see a poor man at Dallory.” 

“Ts it Ketler ?” 

“Ves, sir. Good night. I trust you will have cause to be in better- 
spirits in the morning.” 
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“Good night, Oliver.” 

But the doctor could not get off at once. He was waylaid by a 
servant, who said Madam wished to see him. Crossing the hall, 
the man threw open the doors of the drawing-room, a magnificent 
apartment. Gilding, and gleaming mirrors; light blue satin curtains 
and furniture ; a carpet softer and thicker than moss; all kinds of bright 
and resplendent things were there. 

“ Dr. Rane, madam.” 

Mrs. North sat on a couch by the fire. In the house she was called 
Madam. A severely handsome woman, with a cold, pale, imperious 
face, the glittering jewels in her black hair looking as hard as she did, 
A cruel face, as some might have deemed it. When Mr. North married 
her, she was the widow of Major Bohun, and had one son. Underneath 
the chandelier, reading by its light, sat her daughter, a young lady whose 
face bore a strong resemblance to hers. This daughter and a son had 
been born since her second marriage. 

‘You wished to see me, Mrs. North ?” 

Dr. Rane so spoke because they took no manner of notice of him. 
Mrs. North turned then, with her dark, inscrutable eyes: eyes that 
Oliver Rane hated, as he hated the cruelty glittering in their depths. 
He believed her to be a woman unscrupulously selfish. She did not 
rise ; merely motioned him to a seat opposite with a haughty wave of 
her white arm: and the bracelets shone on it, and her ruby velvet dress 
was of amazing richness. He sat down with entire self-possession, every 
whit as independent as herself. 

“You have seen this infamous letter, I presume, Dr. Rane?” 

“ T have.” 

“Who sent 1t?” 

“T cannot tell you, Mrs. North.” 

“ Have you no idea at all?” 

“ Certainly not. How should I have?” 

“Could you detect no resemblance in the wnting to any one’s you 
know P” 

He shook his head. 

“Not to—for instance—Alexander’s?” she resumed; making the 
pauses as put, and looking at him steadfastly. But Dr. Rane saw 
with a sure instinct that Alexander’s was not the name she had meant 
to speak. 

‘‘T feel sure that Mr. Alexander no more wrote the letter than— 
than you did, Mrs. North.” 

“ Does it bear any resemblance to Richard North’s?” she continued, 
after a faint pause. 

“To Richard North’s!” echoed the doctor; the words taking him 
by surprise. ‘ No.” 

“Are you familiar with Richard North’s handwriting ?” 
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Oliver Rane paused to think, and then replied with a passing laugh. 
“T really believe I do not know his handwriting, Mrs. North.” 

‘Then why did you speak so confidently ?” 

‘“‘T spoke in the impulse of the moment. Richard North, of all men, 
is the least likely to do such a thing as this.” 

The young lady, Matilda North, turned round from her book. An 
opera-cloak of scarlet gauze was on her shoulders, as if she were cold; 
she pulled it closer with an impatient hand. 

“Mamma, why do you harp upon Richard? He couldn't do it; 
papa told you so. If Dick saw cause to find fault with anybody, or tell 
tales, he would do it openly.” 

One angry gleam from Madam’s eyes as her daughter settled to her 
book again ; and then she proceeded to close the interview. 

“ As you profess yourself unable to give me information or detect any 
clue, I will not detain you longer, Dr. Rane.” 

He stood for a second ; expecting, perhaps, she might offer her hand. 
She did nothing of the sort, only bowed coldly. Matilda North took 
no notice of him whatever: she was content to follow her’ mother’s 
teachings when they did not clash with her own inclinations. Dr. Rane 
had ceased to marvel why he was held in disfavour by Mrs. North, for 
to try to guess at it seemed a hopeless task. Neither could he imagine 
why she opposed his marriage with Bessy, for to Bessy and her interests 
she was utterly indifferent. 

As he left the drawing-room, Bessy North joined him, and they went 
together to the hall-door. No servant had been rung for—it was one 
of Mrs. North’s ways of showing contempt—and they stood together 
outside, speaking softly. Again the tears shone in Bessy’s eyes: her 
heart was a very tender one, and she had loved her brother dearly. 

“Oliver, is there any hope?” 

“Do not distress yourself, Bessy. I cannot tell you, one way or the 
other.” 

“ How am I to help distressing myself,” she rejoined ; her hand rest- 
ing quietly in both of his. “It is all very well for you to be calm; a 
medical man meets these sad things every day. You cannot be ex- 
pected to care.” | 

“Can I not?” he answered; and there was a touch of passionate 
emotion in the usually calm tone. “If any effort or sacrifice of mine 
would bring back his health and life, I’d make it freely. Good night, 
Bessy.” 

As he stooped to kiss her, some quick firm footsteps were heard 
approaching, and Bessy went indoors. He who came up was a rather 
tall and very active man, with a plain, but nevertheless, an attractive 
face. Plain in its irregular features; attractive from its open candour 
and strong good sense, from the earnest, truthful look in the deep-set 
hazel eyes. People were given to say that Richard North was the best 
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“Oliver, is there any hope?” 
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man of business for.miles round. It was so: and he was certainly in 
mind, manners, and person, a gentleman. 

“Is it you, Rane? What is all this trouble? I have been away for 
afew hours unfortunately. Mark Dawson met me just now with the 
news that my brother was dying.” 

The voice would have been pleasing to a degree if only from its tone 
of ready decision: but it was also musical as voices seldom are, clear 
and full of sincerity. From the voice alone, Richard North might have 
been trusted to his life’s end. Dr. Rane gave a short summary of the 
illness and the state he was lying in. 

‘Dawson spoke of a letter that had excited him,” said Richard. 

“True ; a letter to Mr. North.” 

“‘ A dastardly, anonymous letter ; just so.” 

‘“* An anonymous letter,” repeated the doctor. “‘ But the effect on your 
brother seems altogether disproportioned to the cause.” 

“Where is the letter? I cannot look upon Edmund until I have 
seen the letter.” 

Dr. Rane told him where the letter was, and went out. Richard 
North passed on to the parlour. Mr. North, sitting by the fire, had his 
face bent down in his two hands. 

“‘ Father, what is all this?” 

“Oh, Dick, I am glad you are come !” and in the tone there sounded 
an intense relief, as if he who came brought back strength and hope. 
I can’t make top or tail of this ; and I think he is dying.” 

“Who is with him ?—Arthur ?” 

“No; Arthur has been out all day. The doctors are with him 
still.” 

“‘ Let me see the letter.” 

Mr. North gave it him, reciting at the same time the chief incidents 
of the calamity in a rambling sort of manner. Richard North read the 
letter twice: once hastily, to gather in the sense; then attentively, 
giving to every word full consideration. His father watched him. 

“Tt was not so much the letter itself that excited him, Richard, 
as the notion that Alexander wrote it.” 

“ Alexander did not write this,” decisively spoke Richard. 

“You think not?” . 

“Why of course he did not. It tells against himself as much as 
against Edmund.” 

‘‘ Edmund said no one knew of the matter but Alexander, and there- 
fore no one else could have written it. Besides, Dick, where is Alex- 
ander? Why is he staying away ?” 

‘We shall hear soon, I dare say. I have faith in Alexander. Keep 
this letter jealously, father. It may have been right to give you the 
information it contains: I say nothing at present about that: but an 
anonymous writer is generally a scoundrel, deserving no quarter.” 
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‘‘And none shall he get from me,” spoke Mr. North, emphatically... 
“It was posted at Whitborough you see, Dick.” 

“IT see,” shortly answered Richard. He threw his coat back as if he 
were too hot; and moved to the door on his way to see his brother. 

Meanwhile Oliver Rane went down the avenue to the front entrance 
gates, and took the road to Dallory. He had to see a patient there ; 
a poor man who was lying in danger. He threw his coat back, in spite 
of the chill fog, and wiped his brow, and seemed altogether in a fume, 
as if the weather or his reflections were too hot for him. 

‘What a fool! what a fool!” murmured he, half aloud; apostro-. 
phising, doubtless, the writer of the anonymous letter. Or, it might be, 
the unfortunate young man who had allowed it to excite within him so 
fatal an amount of passion. 

The road was smooth and broad; a fine highway, well kept. For a 
short distance there were no houses; but they soon began. Dallory 
was a bustling village, poor and rich living in it. The North Works, as 
they were familiarly called, from the fact of Mr. North’s being their 
chief proprietor, lay a little further on, and Dallory church beyond 
still. It was a straggling parish, make the best of it. 

Amidst the first good houses that Dr. Rane came to was one superior: 
to the rest. A large, square, handsome dwelling, with a pillared portico 
nearly abutting on the village pathway, and a fine garden behind. 

“YT wonder how Mother Gass is to-night?” thought the doctor, 
arresting his steps. ‘I may as well ask.” 

His knock at the door was answered by the lady herself, whom he- 
had styled so unceremoniously “ Mother Gass.” <A stout comfortable- 
looking dame, richly dressed, with a face as red as it was good-natured, 
and a curiously-fine lace cap, standing on end with yellow nbbon. Mrs. 
Gass had neither birth nor breeding: she had made an advantageous 
match, as you will hear further on ; she possessed many good qualities, 
and was popularly supposed to be rich enough to buy up the whole of 
Dallory Ham. Her late husband had been the uncle of Oliver Rane ; 
but neither she nor Oliver presumed upon the relationship ; in fact they’ 
had never met until two years ago. 

“I knew your knock, Dr. Rane, and came to the door myself. Step 
into the parlour, I want to speak to you.” 

The doctor did not want to go in by any means, and felt caught. He- 
said he had no time to stay ; had merely called in passing to ask how 
she was. 

“Well, I’m better this evening; the swimming in the head’s less.. 
You just come in, now. I say yes. I won’t keep you two muinutes.. 
Shut the door, girl, after Dr. Rane.” 

This was to a smart housemaid, who had followed her mistress down 
the wide and handsome passage. Dr. Rane perforce stepped in; very 
unwillingly. He felt instinctively convinced the woman had heard of’ 
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the calamity at the Hall and wished to question him. To avoid this he 
would have gone a mile any other way. 

“T want to get at the truth about Edmund North, doctor. One of 
the maids from the Hall called in just now and said he had been 
frightened into a fit through some letter; and that you were fetched in 
to him.” 

‘Well, that is the truth,” said the doctor, accepting the situation. 

“My patience!” ejaculated Mrs. Gass. ‘What was writ in the 
letter? She said it was one of them ’nonymous things.” 

“So it was.” 

“Was it writ to himself?” 

“No. To Mr. North.” 

‘Well, now,”—dropping her voice—“ was it about that young woman 
he got acquainted with ? You know.” 

‘““ No, no; nothing of that kind.” And Dr. Rane, as the shortest way 
of ending the matter, gave her the details. 

“There was not much in the letter,” he said, in a confidential tone 
“No harm would have come of it but for Edmund North’s frightful 
access of passion. If he dies, mind ”’—the doctor added this in a 
dreamy tone, gazing out afar as if looking into the future—“ if he dies, 
it will not be the letter that has killed him, but his own want of self- 
control.” 

“Don’t you talk of dying, doctor. It’s to be hoped it won’t come to 
that.” 

“Tt is, indeed.” | 

“And Mr. Richard was not at home, the girl said!” 

“ Neither he nor Captain Bohun. Richard has just got in now.” 

Mrs. Gass would fain have kept him longer; he told her the sick 
man, Ketler, was waiting for him. This man was one of the North 
workmen, who had been terribly injured in the arm; Dr. Rane hoped 
to save both the arm and the life. 

“ That receipt for the rhubarb jam Mrs. Cumberland promised : is it 
ever coming?” asked Mrs. Gass as Dr. Rane was quitting the room. 

Turning back, he put his hat on the table.and took out his pocket- 
book. Mrs. Cumberland had sent it at last. He selected the paper 
from amongst several others, and handed it to her. 

“I forgot to leave it when I was here this morning, Mrs. Gass. My 
mother gave it me yesterday.” 

Between them they dropped the receipt. Both stooped for it, and 
their heads came together. There was a slight langh ; in the midst of 
which the pocket-book fell on thecarpet. Some papers fluttered out of 
it, which the doctor picked up and replaced. 

‘* Have you got ’em all, doctor? How is the young lady’s cold >?” 

“What young lady’s?” he questioned. 

* Miss Adaur’s.” 
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‘“‘T did not know she had one.” 

“Ah, them lovely girls with their bright faces never show their ail- 
ments ; and she is lovely, if ever there was one lovely in this terrestial 
world. Good night to you, doctor ; you’re in a mortal hurry.” 

He strode to the street-door and shut it after him with a bang. Mrs. 
‘Gass looked out of her parlour and saw the same smart maid hastening 
along the passage; a little too late. 

‘“Drat it, wench! Is that the way you let gentlefolks show their- 
‘selves out—scuttering to the door when they’ve got clean away from it. 
D’ye call that manners ?” 


CHAPTER II. 
ELLEN ADAIR. 


‘THe day promised to be as warm as the preceding one. ‘The night 
and morning mists were gone ; the sun shone hot and bnght. Summer 
seemed to have come in before its time. 

Two white gothic villas stood side by side just within the neck of 
Dallory Ham, a few yards of garden and some clustering shrubs lying 
between them. They were built alike. The side windows, facing each 
other over this strip of ground, were large projecting bay-windows, 
and belonged to the dining-rooms. These houses were originally 
erected for two maiden sisters; hence their relationship (if such a 
term may be applied to dwellings) one with the other. A large and 
beautiful garden lay at the back, surrounding the two villas, only a 
slender wire fence, that a child might have stepped over, dividing it. 
In the first of these houses (entering the Ham from the direction of 
Dallory) lived Mrs. Cumberland, the mother of Oliver Rane. She had 
been married twice, hence the difference in name. ‘The second house 
was occupied by Dr. Rane. They lay back with a strip of grass before 
them, the entrance doors being level with the ground ; no steps. 

Let us go into the doctor’s: turning the handle of the door without 
ceremony, as Dr. Rane’s more familiar patients do. The hall is very 
small, narrowing off at the upper end to a passage, and hghted with 
stained glass. On the left of the entrance door is the consulting- 
room, not much bigger than a closet; beyond it is the dining-room, 
a good spacious apartment, with its bay-window, already spoken of, 
looking to the other house. Opposite the dining-room across the 
passage, narrow here, is the white-flagged kitchen ; and the drawing- 
room lies in front, on the right of the entrance. Not being furnished, 
it is mostly kept shut up. A back-door opens to the garden. 

Oliver Rane sat in his consulting-room ; the ‘‘ Whitborough Journal,” 
damp from the press, in his hand. It was just twelve o’clock and he had 
to go out, but the newspaper was attracting him. By seven o’clock that 
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morning he had been at the Hall, and learnt that there was no mate- 
rial change in the patient, lying there: he had then gone on, early 
though it was, to see the man, Ketler. The journal gave the details of 
Mr. North’s seizure with tolerable accuracy, and concluded its account 
in these words: ‘‘ We have reason to know that aclue has been obtained 
to the anonymous writer.” 

“‘ A clue to the writer!” repeated Dr. Rane, his eyes seeming to be: 
glued to the words. “ I wonder if it’s true? No, no; it is not likely,” 
came the quiet, contemptuous decision. ‘‘ How should any clue e 

He stopped suddenly; rose from the chair, and stood erect and 
motionless, as if some thought had struck him. A fine man; almost as: 
good-looking at a casual glance as another who was stepping in upon 
him. The front door had opened, and this one was slightly tapped at. 
Dr. Rane paused before he answered it, and a fierce look of inquiry, as 
if he did not care to be interrupted, shot out from his eyes. 

‘“¢ Come in.” 

A tall, slender, and very handsome man, younger than Dr. Rane, 
opened the door by slow degrees. There was a peculiar cast of proud 
refinement on his fair features, and a dreamy look in his dark blue eyes. 
An attractive face at all times and seasons, whose owner it was impos- 
sible to mistake for any but an upright, well-bred gentleman. It was: 
Arthur Bohun ; Captain Bohun, as he was very generally called. He was: 
the only son of Mrs. North by her former marriage with Major Bohun, 
and of course the step-son of Mr. North. 

‘¢ Any admittance, doctor?” 

‘“‘ Always admittance to you,” answered the doctor, who could be 
affable or not, as it suited his mood. ‘‘ Why don’t you come in ?” 

He came in with his pleasant smile; a smile that hid the naturab 
pride of the face. Oliver Rane put down the newspaper. 

‘Well? Is there any change in Edmund North ?” 

“The very slightest in the world, the doctors think; and for the 
better,” replied Captain Bohun. ‘“ Dick told me. I have not been 
in myself since early morning. I cannot bear to look on extreme 
suffering.” 

A ghost of a smile flitted across Dr. Rane’s features at the avowal. 
He could understand a woman’s disliking to look on suffering, but not 
aman’s, And the one before him had been a soldier ! 

Captain Bohun sat down on an uncomfortable wooden stool as he 
spoke, gently pushing back the front of his light summer coat. He 
imparted the idea of never being put out over any earthly thing. ‘The 
movement displayed his cool white waistcoat, across which fell a dainty 
gold chain with its hanging seal, transparent sapphire, of rare and costly 
beauty. 

“You have begun summer early ! ” remarked the doctor, glan cin 
Captain Bohun’s attire. 
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The clothes were of a delicate shade of grey; looking remarkably 
cool and nice in conjunction with the white waistcoat. Captain Bohun 
was always dressed well: it seemed a part and parcel of himself. To 
wear the rude and rough attire that some men affect now-a-days, would 
have been against his instincts. 

“ Don’t sit on that stool of penitence : take the patients’ chair,” said 
the doctor, pointing to an elbow-chair opposite the window. 

“ But I am not a patient.” 

“No. Or you'd be at the opposition shop over the way.” 

Arthur Bohun laughed. “It was of the opposition shop I came to 
speak to you—if I came for anything. Where’s Alexander? Is he 
keeping out of the way; or is he really gone to London as people 
say?” 

“IT know nothing of him,” returned Dr. Rane. ‘“ Look here—I 
was reading the account they give in the newspaper. Is this last 
hint true? ”—holding out the journal—‘“ that a clue has been obtained 
to the writer of the letter?” 

Arthur Bohun ran his eyes over the sentence to which the doctor’s 
finger pointed. 

“No, this has no foundation,” he promptly answered. ‘“ At least 
so far as the Hall is concerned. As yet we have not found any 
clue whatever.” 

“T thought so. These newsmongers put forth lies by the bushel. 
Just as we might, if we had to cater for an unsatiably curious public. 
But I fear I must be going out.” 

Arthur Bohun brought down the fore-legs of the stool, which he had 
kept on the tilt, rose, and said a word of apology for having kept him 
from his patients. His was essentially a courteous nature, sensitively 
regardful of other people's feelings ; as men of great innate refinement 
are sure to be. 

They went into the dining-room, Dr. Rane having left his hat there, 
and passed out together by the large bay-window. The doctor 
crossed at once to a door in the wall that bound the premises at the 
back, and made his exit to the lane beyond, leaving Arthur Bohun in 
the garden. 

A garden that on a summer’s day seemed as a very paradise. With 
its clustering shrubs, its overhanging trees, its leafy glades, its shrub- 
beries, its miniature rocks, its sweet repose, its sweeter flowers. Seated 
in a remote part of it was one of the loveliest girls that eye had ever 
looked upon. She wore a morning dress of light-coloured muslin, with 
an edging of lace on her neck and wrists. Slight, gentle, charming, 
with a very peculiar look of grace and refinement, a stranger would 
have been almost startled at her beauty. It was a delightful face; the 
features clearly cut; the complexion soft, pure, and delicate, paling and 
flushing with every emotion. In the dark brown eyes there was a 
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‘singularly sweet expression; the dark brown hair took a lustrously 
bright tinge in the sunlight. . 

A natural harbour of trees and branches had been formed over- 
head where she sat on the garden bench, behind a rustic table. Before 
her, at a short distance, a falling cascade trickled down the artificial 
rocks, and thence wound away, a tiny stream, amidst ferns, violets, 
primroses, and other wild plants. A plot of green grass, smooth and 
soft as the moss of the rocks, lay immediately at hand, and glimpses 
of statelier flowers were caught through the trees. Their rich perfume 
came wafting in a sudden breeze to the girl’s senses, and she looked 
up gratefully from the work she was busy over; some small matter of 
‘silken embroidery. 

And now you could see the exceeding refinement and delicacy of the 
face, the pleasant expression of the soft bright eyes. A bird lodged 
itself on a branch close by, and began a song. Her.lips parted with a 
smile of greeting. By way of rewarding it, off he flew, dipped his 
beak into the running stream, and soared away out of her sight. As is 
the case sometimes in life. 

On the table lay a handful of violets, picked short off at the 
blossoms. Almost unconsciously, as it seemed, her thoughts far away, 
she began toying with them, and fell insensibly into the French school- 
girls’ play, telling off the flowers. ‘ Est-ce qu’il m’aime ?” was the first 
momentous question; and then began the pastime, a blossom being 
told off with every answer. “Oui. Non. Un peu. Beaucoup. Pas 
du tout. Passionnément.” And so the round went on and on again, 
until the last violet was reached. It came, as chance had it, with the 
last word, and she, in an access of rapture, her soft cheeks glowing, 
her sweet lips parting, caught up the flower and put it into her bossom. 

‘Tl m’aime passionnément !” 

Ah, foolish girl! The oracle seemed as true as if it had come direct 
from heaven. But can we not remember the ecstacy such necromancy 
once brought to us ! 

With her blushes deepening as she woke, starting, into reality; with 
a smile at her own folly; with a shrinking sense of maiden shame 
for indulging in the pastime, she pushed the violets into a heap, 
threaded a needleful of green floss silk, and went on with her work 
soberly. A few minutes, and then either eye or car was attracted 
by something ever so far off, and she sat quite still. Quite still out- 
wardly ; but oh! the sudden emotion that arose like a lightning flash 
within !—for she knew the footsteps. Every vein was tingling ; every 
pulse was throbbing; the pink on her cheeks deepened to a very sea of 
crimson; the life-blood of her heart rushed wildly on, and she laid 
her hand upon her bosom to still it. 

He was passing straight on from Dr. Rane’s to the other house, when 
he caught a glimpse of her dress through the trees, and turned aside. 
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Nothing could have been quieter or more undemonstrative than the 
meeting; and yet a shrewd observer, skilled in secrets, had not failed 
to read the history—that both alike loved. Captain Bohun went up, 
calm as befitted a well-bred man; shaking hands after the fashion of 
society, and apparently with as little interest: but on his face the flush 
also shone in all its tell-tale brightness; the hand that touched hers 
thrilled almost to pain. She had risen to receive him: she was just as 
calm outwardly as he, but her senses were in one maze of wild confusion. 

She began to go on with her work again in a sort of hurried, trembling 
fashion when he sat down. The day, for her, had turned to Eden; the 
flowers were brighter, the song of the birds was sweeter, the trees were 
of a golden green, like unto emeralds; all things seemed to discourse 
a sweet music. 

True love—idealistic, passionate, pure love—is not fluent of speech, 
whatever the world may say, or poets teach. Dr. Rane and Miss 
North thought they loved each other: and so they did, after a sensible, 
sober, plain manner: they could have conversed with mutual fluency 
for ever and a day; but their love was not ¢#zs love. It is the custom 
of modern writers to ignore it: the prevailing fashion is to be matter-of- 
fact ; realistic ; people don’t talk of love now and of course don’t feel it: 
the capability of it has died out; modes have changed. Ah me! what 
a false age it is! as if we could put off human nature as we do a 
garment ! 

Captain Bohun was the first to break the silence. She had been 
content to live in it by his side for ever: it was more eloquent, too, 
than his words were. 

‘What a fine day it is, Ellen !” 

‘J think summer has come: we shall scarcely have it warmer than 
this in July. And oh, how lovely everything is!” 

“Tt was hot yesterday. I had a nde of ten miles between green 
hedges on which the May is beginning to blossom. Envious darkness 
had shut the world out before I got home.” 

‘‘And I sat out here all the afternoon,” she answered—and perhaps 
she unconsciously spoke more in pursuance of the thought that she 
had sat out, waiting and hoping for him, than to give the information. 
‘¢ Where did you go, Arthur?” 

“ To Bretchley. Some of my old brother-officers are quartered 
there: and I spent the day with them. What’s that for?” 

He alluded to the piece of work. She smiled as she held it out in 
her right hand, on the third finger of which was a plain gold ring. A 
small piece of white canvas, with a pink rose and part of a green 
leaf already worked upon it in bright floss silk, 

“‘ Guess.” 

“Nay, how canI? For a doll’s cushion ?” 

“Oh Arthur!” came the laughing exclamation. “If I tell you, 
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you must keep counsel, mind that, for it is a secret, and I am working 
at it under difficulties, out of Mrs. Cumberland’s sight. Don’t you 
think I have done a great deal? I only began it yesterday.” 

“Well, what’s it for?” he asked, putting his hand underneath it, 
as an excuse perhaps for touching the fingers It was in. “A fire- 
screen for pretty faces ?” 

The young lady shook her head. “It is for a kettle-holder.” 

‘A kettle-holder! What a prosy ending !” 

‘Tt is for Mrs. Cumberland’s invalid kettle that she keeps in her bed- 
room. The handle got hot a day or two ago, and she burnt her hand. 
I shall put it on some morning to surprise her.” 

There ensued a pause of silence. Half their intercourse was made 
up of pauses: the eloquent language of true love. Captain Bohun, 
thinking how kindly natured was the girl by his side, played ab- 
stractedly with the heap of sweet blossoms lying on the table. 

“What have you been doing with all these violets, Ellen?” 

“Nothing,” she repled; and down fell the scissors. But that she 
stooped at once, Captain Bohun might have seen the sudden flush on 
the delicate face, and wondered at it: a flush of remembrance. // 
maime passionnément. Well, so he did. 

‘“‘ Please don’t entangle my silk, Captain Bohun.” 

He laughed as he put down the skein, one of a bright gold colour. 
‘Shall I help you to wind it, Ellen?” 

“Thank you, but we don’t wind floss silk. It would deaden its 
beauty. Arthur! do you known that the swallows have come?” 

“The swallows have! Then this summer weather will stay with us, 
for those birds have a sure instinct. It is early for them to be here.” 

“T saw one this morning. It may be only an avant courier, come 
to report on the weather to the rest.” 

She laughed slightly at her own words, and there ensued another 
pause. Captain Bohun broke it. 

‘‘ What a shocking thing this is about Edmund North!” 

‘¢ What is a shocking thing?” she asked with indifference, going on 
with her work as she spoke. Arthur Bohun, who was busy again with 
the pale blue violets, scarcely more blue than his own eyes, lifted his 
face and looked at her. 

“T mean altogether. ‘The illness; the letter; the gricf at home. 
It is all shocking.” 

“Ts Edmund North il? I did not know it.” 

“Ellen !” 

Living in the very atmosphere of the illness, amidst its sea of bustle, 
distress and attendant facts, to Arthur Bohun it seemed almost an 
impossibility that she should be in ignorance of it. 

“Why, what has Rane been about, not to tell you?” 

“T don’t know. What is the matter with Edmund North?” 
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Captain Bohun explained the illness and its cause. Her work 
dropped on her knee as she listened ; her face grew pale with interest. 
She never once interrupted him; every sympathetic feeling within her 
was aroused to warm indignation. 

“An anonymous letter!” she at length exclaimed. ‘ That’s worse 
than a stab.” 

‘“‘ A fellow, writing one of malice, puts himself beyond the pale of 
decent society : shooting would be too good for him,” quietly remarked 
Captain Bohun. ‘“ Here comes a summons for you, I expect, 
Ellen.” 

Even so. One of the maids approached, saying, Mrs. Cumberland 
was downstairs. Captain Bohun would perforce have taken his depar- 
ture; but Miss Adair invited him in—‘‘to tell the sad story to Mrs. 
Cumberland.” Only too glad was he of any plea that kept him 
by her. 

Putting her work away in her pocket, she took the arm that was held 
out, and they went wandering through the garden. Lingering by the 
cascade, dreaming in the dark cypress walk, standing over the beds of 
beautiful flowers. A seductive time; life’s gala summer; but a time 
that never stays, for the biting frosts of winter and reality succeed it 
surely and swiftly. 

Nothing had been said between them, but each was conscious of 
what the other felt. Neither had whispered in so many words, “I love 
you.” Ellen did not hint that she had watched for him the whole ot 
the past live-long day with love’s sick longing; he did not confess how 
lost the day had been to him, how worse than weary, because it did not 
give him a sight of her. These avowals might come in time, but they 
would not be needed. 

Stepping in through the middle doors of the bay-window, as Arthur 
Bohun had made his exit from the opposite one, they looked round for 
Mrs. Cumberland, and did not see her. She was in the drawing-room 
on the other side the small hall, sitting near the Gothic windows that 
faced the road. A pale, reticent, lady-like woman, always suffering ; but 
making more of her sufferings than she need have done—as her son, Dr. 
Rane, not over-dutifully thought. Her eyes were light and cold; her 
flaxen hair, banded smoothly under a cap, was turning grey. But that 
Mrs. Cumberland was entirely occupied with self, and but little with her 
ward, Ellen Adair, she might have noticed before now the suggestive in- 
timacy between that young lady and Arthur Bohun. 

“Captain Bohun is here, Mrs. Cumberland,” said Ellen, when they 
entered. “He has some very sad news to tell you.” 

‘And the extraordinary part of the business is, that you should 
not have heard it before,” added Arthur, as he shook hands with Mrs. 
Cumberland. 

Mrs. Cumberland’s rich black silk gown rustled a very little as she 
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responded to the greeting ; but there was no smile on her grey face, her 
cold eyes wore no brighter light. In her way, she was glad to see him : 
that is, she had no objection to see him; but gladness and Mrs. Cum- 
berland seemed to have parted company. ‘The suffering that arises from 
chronic pain makes a selfish nature doubly selfish. 

‘What is the news that Ellen speaks of, Captain Bohun ?” | 

He stood leaning against the mantel-piece as he told the tale. Told 
it systematically ; the first advent of the anonymous letter to Mr. North ; 
the angry, passionate spirit in which Edmund North had taken it up ; 
his stormy interview with the surgeon, Alexander; the subsequent 
attack, and the hopelessness in which he was lying. For once, Mrs. 
Cumberland was aroused to feel sympathy in another’s sufferings ; she 
listened with painful interest. 

“ And it was Oliver who was called in first to Edmund North!” 
she presently exclaimed, with enquiring emphasis, as if unable to credit 
the fact. 

6c Yes.” 

“But how was it he did not step in here afterwards to tell me the 
news ?” added she, resentfully. 

Captain Bohun could not answer that so readily. Ellen Adair, 
ever ready to find a charitable excuse for the world, turned to Mrs. 
Cumberland. 

“Dr. Rane may have had to see patients. Perhaps he did not get 
home until too late to come here.” : 

“Yes, he did ; I saw his lamp burning before ten o’clock,” was Mrs. 
Cumberland’s answer. ‘‘ Ah! this is another proof that I am being 
forgotten,” she went on, bitterly. ‘ When a woman has seen fifty years 
of life, she is old in the sight of her children, and they go then their 
own way in the world, leaving her to neglect.” 

“But, dear Mrs. Cumberland, Dr. Rane does not neglect you,” sai: 
Ellen, struck with the injustice of the complaint. “He is ever the 
first to come in and amuse you with what news he knows.” 

‘“‘And in this instance he may have kept silence from a good 
motive—the wish to spare you pain,” added Captain Bohun. 

‘True, true,” murmured Mrs. Cumberland, her mind taking a more 
reasonable track. ‘Oliver has always been dutiful.” 

On departure, Captain Bohun crossed the road to Mr. Alexander’s ; 
a slight limp being visible in his gait. The mystery that appeared to be 
surrounding the surgeon’s movements at present, puzzled him not a 
hittle; his prolonged absence seemed unaccountable. The surgery, 
through which he entered, was empty, and he opened the door leading 
from it to the house. A maid-servant met him. 

“Is Mr. Alexander at home?” 

‘“ No, sir.” 

“* Papa’s gone to London,” called out a young gentleman of ten, who 
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came running along the passage, cracking a whip. ‘“ He went last 
night. They sent for him.” 

‘““Who sent for him?” asked Captain Bohun. 

‘““The people. Mamma’s gone too. They are coming home to- 
day ; and mamma’s going to bring me a Chinese puzzle and a box of 
chocolate if she had time to buy them.” 

Not much information, this. As Captain Bohun turned out again 
he stood at the door, wishing he had a decent plea to take him over 
to Mrs. Cumberland’s again. He was an idle man; living only in 
the sweet pastime of making that silent love. 

But Mrs. North never suspected that he was making it, or knew 
that he was intimate at Mrs. Cumberland’s. Still less did she suspect 
that Mrs. Cumberland had a young lady inmate named Ellen Adair. 
It would have startled her to terror. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN MRS. GASS’S PARLOUR. 


Earty on the following morning the ringing out of the death-bell 
from the church at Dallory proclaimed to those who heard it that 
Edmund North had passed to his rest. He had never recovered con- 
sciousness, and died some thirty-six hours after the attack. 

Amidst those who did not hear it was Oliver Rane. He had 
been called out at daybreak to a country patient in an opposite direc- 
tion, getting back between eight and nine o’clock. 

He sat at his breakfast in the dining-room, unconscious of the 
morning’s calamity. Hot coffee, broiled ham, two eggs. The table 
stood in front of the large bay-window. 

‘She has done it too much—stupid thing!” exclaimed Dr. Rane, 
cutting the slice of ham in two and apostrophising his unconscious 
servant. ‘Yesterday it was hardly warmed through. Just like them! 
—make a complaint, and they rush to the other extreme. I wonder 
how things are going on there this morning?” 

He glanced up towards the distant quarter where the Hall was 
situated, for his query had reference to Edmund North; and this 
gave him the opportunity of seeing something else. A woman getting 
on for forty, tall enough for a may-pole, with inquisitive green eyes, 
sallow cheeks remarkably thin, as if she had lost her back teeth, and 
a bunch of black ringlets on either side her face. She wore the 
white apron and cap of a servant, but looked one of a superior 
class. Emerging from the opposite window, she stepped across the 
wire fence and approached Dr. Rane. 

‘What does Jelly want now?” he mentally asked. 

Jelly! A curious name, no doubt, but it was hers. Fanny Jelly. 
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When Mrs. Cumberland had engaged her as upper maid, she decided 
to call her by the latter name, Fanny being her own. 

Jelly entered without ceremony—she was not given to observe much 
at the best of times. She had come to say that he need not provide 
anything for his dinner: her mistress meant to send him in a fowl—if 
he would accept it. 

“With pleasure, tell her,” said Dr. Rane. ‘‘ How is my mother this 
morning, Jelly ?” 

“She has had a good night, and is pretty tolerable this morning,” 
replied Jelly, giving a backward fling to her flying cap-strings—for she 
did not follow the new fashion of a round bit of net on the back hair 
and callitacap. ‘The foreign letters have come in; two for her, one 
for Miss Adair.” 

Dr. Rane, not particularly interested in the said foreign letters, went 
on eating his breakfast. Jelly, with characteristic composure, stood at 
ease just inside the window watching the process. 

‘That ham is dried up to fiddle-strings,” she suddenly said. 

“Yes. Phillis has done it too much.” 

“‘And I should like to have the doing of her!” spoke Jelly in a 
wrathful tone. ‘It is a sin to spoil good food.” 

“So it is,” said Dr. Rane. 

‘So that poor young man’s gone!” she resumed as he cracked an 
egg. 

The doctor lifted his head quickly. ‘ What young man ?” 

“Edmund North. He died at half-past seven this morning.” 

‘Who says it?” cried Dr. Rane, a startled look crossing his face 
and eyes. 

“The milkman told me: he heard the passing-bell toll out. You 
needn’t be surprised, sir: there has been no hope from the first.” 

“But there has been hope,” disputed the doctor. ‘‘ There was hope 
yesterday at midday, there was hope last night. I don’t believe he is 
dead.” 

“Well, sir, then you must disbelieve it,” equably answered Jelly ; but 
she glanced keenly out at him from her green eyes. ‘Edmund North 
is as certainly dead as that I stand here.” 

He seemed strangely moved at the tidings: a quiver stirred his lps, 
the colour in his face faded to whiteness. Jelly, having looked as much 
as she chose, turned to depart. 

‘‘’Then we are to send in the fowl, sir?” 

‘*'Yes, yes.” 

“Tell Phillis it will be all ready for the spit.” 

He watched her dreamily as she crossed the low fence and disap- 
peared within her proper domains ; he pushed the ham, not eaten, from 
him, he turned sick at the underdone egg whose shell had just been 
broken. What, though he preferred eggs underdone in calm times ? 
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calm times were not these. The news did indeed trouble him in no 
measured degree : it was so sad for a man in the prime of early life to 
be cut off thus : Edmund North was but a year or two older than himself: 
two days ago he had been as full of health and life, deep in the plans 
and projects of this world, thinking little of the next. Sad? it was 
horrible. And Dr. Rane’s breakfast was spoiled for that day. 

He got up to walk the room restlessly: he looked at himself in the 
chimney glass; possibly to see how the news might have affected his 
features ; in all he did there was a hurried confused kind of motion, 
betraying that the mind must be in a state of perturbation. By-and-by 
he snatched up his hat, and went forth, taking the direction of the 
Hall. 

‘‘T ought to call. It will look well for me to call. It is a civility I 
owe them,” he kept repeating at intervals, as he strode along. Just as 
though he thought in his inmost heart he ought zof to call, and were 
seeking arguments to excuse to himself his doing so. 

How eager he was to be there and sce and hear all that was tran- 
spiring, he alone knew. No power could have stopped him, whether to 
go were suitable or unsuitable ; for he had a strong will. Hedid not 
take the lane this time but went straight along the high road, turming in 
at the iron gates, and up the chestnut avenue. ‘The young green of the 
trees was beautiful ; birds sang on their branches ; the blue sky flickered 
through the waving leaves.. Winding on, Dr. Rane met Thomas Hep- 
burn, the undertaker and carpenter : a sickly-looking but very intelligent 
and respectable man. 

“Is it you, Hepburn ?” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve been in to take the orders. What an awful thing it 
is !” he continued in a low tone, glancing round at the closed windows, 
as if fearful they might detect what he was saying. ‘‘ The scoundrel 
that wrote the letter ought to be tried for murder when they discover 
him. And they are safe to do that, sooner or later.” 

“The writer could nave done no great harm but for Edmund North’s 
allowing himself to go into that fatal passion.” 

‘An anonymous writer is—an anonymous writer,” rejoined Hepburn 
with scorn. “They say there’ll not be an inquest.” 

“An inquest!” repeated the doctor, to whom the idea of one had 
never occurred. ‘‘ There’s no necessity for an inquest.” 

‘Well, I suppose the law would in strictness exact it. ,But Mr. North 
is against it, and it’s thought his wishes will be respected.” 

“Any of the doctors can furnish a certificate of the cause of death. 
I could give it myself.” 

“Yes of course. But I’ve got no time to stay talking,” added the 
the undertaker. ‘ Good day to you, sir.” 

The next to come forth from the house was Alexander, the surgeon. 
Dr. Rane rubbed his eyes, almost thinking they deceived him. The 
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‘medical men shook hands; and Mr. Alexander—a little man with dark 
hair—explained what had seemed unexplainable. 

It appeared that the very same evening post which brought Mr. North 
the anonymous letter, had brought one to Mr. Alexander. His was 
from London, informing him that he had been appointed to a post con- 
nected with one of the hospitals, and requesting him to go up af once 
for a few hours. Mr. Alexander made ready, got a fly, and started with 
‘his wife for the station, bidding the driver halt at Mr. North’s iron gates. 
As he was in attendance at that time on Edmund North, he wished to 
give notice of his temporary absence. To be attacked furiously by 
Edmund North the moment he got inside the doors, and, as it seemed 
to him, without rhyme or reason, put Mr. Alexander into a bit of a pas- 
sion also. There was no time for elucidation, neither was a single word 
‘he said listened to, and the surgeon hastened out to his waiting fly. He 
had returned by the first train this morning—London was not much 
more than an hour’s journey by rail—and found that Edmund North 
had died of that self-same passion. Half paralysed with grief and horror, 
Mr. Alexander hastened to the Hall; and was now coming from it, 
having fully exculpated himself in all ways in the sight of its master. 
Nearly as fully he spoke now to Dr. Rane ; in his grief, in his straight- 
forward candour, nothing selfish or sinister could hide itself. 

The transaction in regard to drawing the bill had been wholly Edmund 
North’s. Some few months ago, he had sought Mr. Alexander, saying 
he was in want of a sum of money,—a hundred pounds; he did not 
know how to put his hand just then upon it, not wishing to apply to 
his own family ; would he, the surgeon, like a good fellow, lend it? At 
first, Mr. Alexander had excused himself; for one thing he had not the 
money—fancy a poor, country surgeon, with a hundred pounds loose 
cash, he said ; but eventually he fell in with Edmund North’s pleadings. 
A bill was drawn, both of them being liable, and was discounted by Dale, 
the lawyer of Whitborough. When the bill had become due (about a 
week ago) neither of them could meet it ; and the matter was arranged 
with Dale by a second bill. 

“What I cannot understand is, how Edmund North, poor fellow, 
could have pitched upon me as the writer of the letter,” observed the 
surgeon to Dr. Rane, when he had finished his recital. ‘‘ He must have 
gone clean daft to think it. I had no cause to disclose it; I did not 
fear but he would eventually meet the bill.” 

‘‘T told them you could not have written it,” quietly rejoined the 
cloctor. 

Mr. Alexander brought down his hand on a tree-branch with angry 
emphasis. “ Rane, I’d give a thousand pounds out of my pocket—if I 
were a rich man, and had it—to know who wrote the letter and worked 
the mischief. JI never disclosed the transaction to a living soul ; I don’t 
believe Edmund North did : besides us, it was known only to the dis- 
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counter. Dale is a safe man; so it seems a regular mystery. And 
mark you, Rane—that letter was written to damage me at the Hall, not 
Edmund North.” 

Dr. Rane gazed at the other in great surprise. ‘“‘'To damage you ?” 

“It is the view I take of it. And so, on reflection, does Richard. 
North.” 

‘“ Nonsense, Alexander !” 

“If ever the hidden particulars see daylight, you will find that it is 
not nonsense, but truth,” was the surgeon’s answer. ‘I must have some 
enemies in the neighbourhood, I suppose ; most professional men have ; 
and they no doubt hoped to do for me with Mr. North. The Norths. 
in a degree sway other people here, and so I should have lost my prac- 
tice, and been driven away.” 

Oliver Rane had raised his cane, and was lightly flicking the shrub: 
by which he stood, his air that of one in deep thought. 

‘“‘T confess I do not follow you, Alexander. Your ill-doing and well- 
doing is nothing to Mr. North; his son’s of course was. If you lived 
by drawing bills, it could be no concern of his.” 

“The drawing of bills on my own score would certainly be of no: 
moment to Mr. North; but the drawing them zw conjunction with his 
son would be. Upon which of us would he naturally lay the blame? 
Upon a young, heedless man, as Edmund North was; or upon me; 
a middle-aged, established member of society, with a home and a 
family? The case speaks for itself.” 

Oliver Rane did not appear to see it. He thought the probability 
lay against Mr. Alexander’s theory, rather than with it. “ Of course,” 
he slowly said, “looking at it in that hght, the letter would tell 
either way. But I think you must be wrong.” 

‘‘No, Tam not. Whoever wrote that missive did it to injure me. 
I seemed to see it, as by an instinct, the minute Mr. North gave: 
me the letter to read. If the motive was to drive me from Dallory, 
it might have been spared and Edmund North saved; for I am 
going to quit it of my own accord.” 

“To quit Dallory ?” 

“ In a month’s time from this I and mine will have left it for London. 
The situation now given to me I have been trying for, under the 
rose, these six months past.” 

“¢ But why do you wish to quit Dallory ?” 

‘To better myself, as the servants say,” replied Mr. Alexander, 
“and the move will do that considerably. Another reason 1s, that 
my wife dislikes Dallory. Madam turned her nose up at us soci- 
ally when we first settled here; and that, in a degree, kept the 
best society closed to Mrs. Alexander. She is well-born, has been 
reared a lady: and of course it was enough to set her against the: 
place. Besides, all our friends are in London. And so, you see, if my 
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exit into the wilderness was what that anonymous individual was 
driving at, he might have gained his ends without crime, had he 
waited but a short while.” 

“‘T hate Mrs. North,” dreamily spoke Dr. Rane. “And I am 
sure she hates me—though the wherefore is to me incomprehensible.” 

“‘ Look there,” spoke the surgeon, dropping his voice. 

Both had, simultaneously, caught sight of Mrs. North. She was 
passing the shrubbery close by, and looked out at them. They 
raised their hats. Mr. Alexander made a movement to approach her; 
she saw it, and turned again to the dark walk, with her usual sweeping 
step. So he remained where he was. 

‘““She asked to see me on Tuesday night when I was leaving ; 
wanting to know if I could tell her who wrote the letter,” said Dr. 
Rane.” 

“She suspected me, I suppose.” 

“She appeared to suspect—wof you, but somebody else. And that 
was Richard North.” 

“Richard North!” ironically repeated Mr. Alexander. ‘She knows 
quite well that he is above suspicion. Perhaps she was only trying to 
divert attention from some other. She is made up of craft. Who 
knows but she wrote the letter herself?” 

‘Mrs. North!” 

‘Upon my word and honour the thought is in my mind, Rane. If 
the motive of the letter were as you think—to do Edmund North 
damage with his father—I know of only one person who would attempt 
it, and that is Mrs. North.” 

Their eyes met. A strange light shone momentarily in Oliver 
Rane’s. In saying that he hated Mrs. North, he spoke truth ; but there 
was every excuse for the feeling: for it was quite certain that Mrs. 
North had long been working him what ill she could. His marniage 
with Bessy was being delayed and delayed entirely through her covert 
opposition. 

“That she is an entirely unscrupulous woman and would stand at 
nothing, I feel sure,” spoke Dr. Rane, drawing a deep breath. “ But, 
as to the letter : 

‘“‘ Well—as to the letter?” spoke the surgeon in the pause come to. 
“‘T don’t say she foresaw that it would kill him.” 

‘‘This would disprove your theory of its being written to damage 
you, Alexander.” 

“Not altogether. The damaging another more or less would be of 
no moment at all to Mrs. North. .She’d crush anybody without 
scruple.” 

“I’m sure she’d crush me,” spoke the surgeon. “ Heaven knows for 
ahy: I don’t.” 

‘‘ Well, if she did write the letter, I think her conscience must smite 
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her as she looks at the poor dead man lying there. Good day, Rane.. 
I have not been home to see my little ones yet. Mrs. Alexander is. 
remaining in town for a day or two.” 

In talking, they had walked slowly to the end of the avenue. Mr. 
Alexander passed through the gates and took the road towards the. 
Ham. 

“IT may as well go on at once, and see Ketler,” thought Dr. Rane. 
“Time enough to call at the Hall as I return.” 

So he went on towards Dallory. Two gentlemen passed him on. 
horseback, county magistrates, who were probably going to the Hall. 
The sight of them turned his thoughts to the subject of an inquest: he 
began speculating why Mr. North wished to evade it—and if he would 
succeed. For his own part, he did not see that the case, speaking in 
point of law, called for one. Hepburn said it did: and he was sup- 
posed, as undertaker in chief to Dallory, to understand these things. 

Deep in reflection, the doctor strode on; when, in passing Mrs. 
Gass’s house a sharp tapping at the window saluted his ear. It came. 
from that lady herself, and she flung up the sash. 

‘¢ Just come in, will you, Dr. Rane. I want you for something very 
particular.” 

He felt sure she only wanted to question him about the death ; and: 
would a great deal rather have gone on. But with her red and smiling 
face inviting him in peremptorily, he did not see his way clear to 
refuse. 

“And so he is goxe—that poor young man !” she began, meeting him 
in her smart dress and pink cap. “When I heard the death-bell. 
strike out this morning, it sounded to me a’most like my own knell.” 

“Yes, he is gone—unhappily,” murmured Dr. Rane. 

* Well now, doctor, the next thing is—what became of you yester- 
day ?” 

The transition of subject appeared peculiar. ‘‘ Became of me?” 
repeated Dr. Rane. ‘‘ How do you mean ?” 

‘* All the mortal day I was stuck at this here parlour window, waiting 
to see you go by,” proceeded Mrs. Gass. ‘ You never passed once.” 

“Ves, I did. I passed by in the morning.” 

“My eyes must have gone a-maying then, for they never saw you,” 
was Mrs. Gass’s answer. 

‘It was before my usual hour. I was called out early to a sick man 
in Dallory, and took the opportunity to see Ketler at the same time.” 

“Then that accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nuts ; and I wasted 
my time for nothing,” was her good-tempered rejoinder. 

“Why did you want to see me pass ?” 

Mrs. Gass paused for a moment before replying. She glanced 
round to see that the door was closed, and dropped her voice nearly. 
to a whisper. 
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“Dr. Rane, who wrote that letter?” 

**T cannot tell.” 

“ Did you ?” 

Oliver Rane stared at her, a sudden flush of anger dyeing his brow. 
No wonder: the question, put with emphatic earnestness, seemed an 
assertion, almost like that startling reproach of Nathan to David. 

‘Mrs. Gass, I do not know what you mean.” 

“IT see you don’t relish it, doctor. But I am a plain body, as you 
know ; and when in doubt about a thing, pleasant or unpleasant, I like 
to ask an explanation straight out.” 

“But why should you be in doubt about this?” he enquired, 
wonderingly. ‘What can induce you to connect me with the 
letter P” 

Mrs. Gass took her portly person across the room to a desk; un- 
locked it, and brought forth a folded piece of paper. She handed it 
to Dr. Rane. 

It was not a letter; 1t could not be the copy of one: but it did 
appear to be the rough sketch of the anonymous missive that had 
reached Mr. North. Some of the sentences were written two or three 
times over ; ina close hand, in a scrawling hand, in a reversed hand, 
as if the writer were practising different styles ; in others the construc- 
tion was altered, words were erased, different ones substituted. Oliver 
Rane gazed upon it like one in complete bewilderment. 

‘What zs this, Mrs. Gass?” 

“Ts it not the skeleton of the letter?” 

‘No, certainly not. And yet * Dr. Rane broke off and ran his 
eyes over the lines again and again. ‘There is a similarity in some 
of the phrases,” he suddenly said. 

“Some of the phrases is identical,” returned Mrs, Gass. ‘‘ When 
Richard North was here yesterday, I got him to repeat over to me 
the words of the letter ; word for word, so far as he remembered ’em, 
and I knew ’em for “4ese words. Whoever writ that letter to Mr. 
North, doctor, first of all tried his sentences and his hand on this 
paper, practising how he could best do it.” 

‘* How did you come by this?” 

You left it here the night before last.” 

“J left it here!” repeated Dr. Rane, looking as if he mentally 
<juestioned whether Mrs. Gass was in her right senses. 

“Ves. You,” 

‘But you must be dreaming, Mrs. Gass.” 

‘“T never do dream—that sort of dreaming,” replied Mrs. Gass. 
-* Look here ”—putting her fat hand, covered with valuable rings, on his 
coat-sleeve—“ didn’t you upset your pocket-book here that night? 
Well, this piece of paper fell out of it.” 

“Tt could not have done anything of the sort,” he repeated, getting 
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flushed and angry again. “ All the papers that fell out of my pocket- 
book I picked up and returned to it.” 

“You didn’t pick up this; it must have fluttered away unseen. Just 
after you were gone I dropped my spectacle-case, and in stooping for 
it, I saw this piece of paper lying in the shade of the table’s claw.” 

“But it could not have come out of my pocket-book. Just tell me 
if you please, Mrs. Gass, what should bring such a document in my 
possession ?” 

“That’s just what I can’t tell. The paper was not there before: 
candlelight ; I'll answer for that much ; so where else could it have 
come from?” 

The last words were not spoken as an assertion of her view, but as a 
question. Dr. Rane looked at her, she at him; both seeming equally 
puzzled. | 

“Had you any visitor last evening besides myself?” he asked. 

‘“Notasoul. The only person who came into the parlour, barring 
my own servants, was Molly Green, under-housemaid at the Hall. She 
lived with me once, and calls in sometimes in passing to ask how I am. 
They sent her into Dallory for something wanted at the chemist’s, and 
she looked in to tell me. The thing had just happened.” 

Dr. Rane’s brow lost its perplexity: an easy smile, as if the mystery 
were solved, crossed his face. The hint, recently given him by Mr. 
Alexander, was in his mind. 

“Tam glad you’ve told me this, Mrs. Gass. ‘The paper was more 
likely to have been left by Molly Green than by me. It may have 
dropped from her petticoats.” 

“Goodness bless the man! From her petticoats! Why she had run 
all the way from the Hall. And how was she likely to pick it up in 
that house—even though her gown-hem had been finished off with pot- 
hooks ?” 

“What cause have I given you to suspect me of this?” retorted Dr. 
Rane in a harsh tone. 

“ Only this—that I don’t see where the paper could have come from 
but out of your own pocket-book,” replied Mrs. Gass frankly. “I have 
no other cause to suspect you; i’d as soon suspect myself. It is just 
a mystery and nothing else.” 

‘¢ Whatever the mystery may be it 1s not conneeted with. my pocket- 
book, Mrs. Gass,” he emphatically said. “Did you mention this to 
Richard North ?” 

“No. Nor to anybody else. It was not a pleasant thing to speak 
of, you see.” 

‘‘ Not a pleasant thing for me, certainly, to be suspected of having 
dropped that paper. The culprit, an innocent one, no doubt, must 
have been Molly Green.” 

“T never was so brought up in all my life,” cried the puzzled woman. 
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“zis to Molly Green—it must be just a fancy of yours, doctor, for it 
never can be fact.” 

Oliver Rane drew his chair a little nearer to Mrs. Gass and whis- 
pered a word of the doubt touching Mrs. North. He only spoke of 
it as a doubt ; a hint at most: but Mrs. Gass was not slow to take it. 

‘‘ Heaven help the woman !—if it’s her work.” 

“But this must not be breathed aloud,” he said, taking alarm. “ It 
may be a false suspicion.” 

“Don’t fear me : it’s a thing too grave for me to mix myself up in,” 
was the reply : and to give Mrs. Gass her due, she did look scared in 
no slight degree. ‘“ Dr. Rane, I am sorry for saying what I did to you. 
It was the impossibility, as I took it, of anything’s having left it here 
but that flutter of papers from your pocket-book. Who ever would 
have gave a thought to Molly Green >?” 

Dr. Rane made no answer. 

“She put her basket down by the door there, and came up the room. 
to look at my geraniums; I held the candle for her. I remember she 
caught her crinoline on the corner of the iron fender, and it gave her a 
twist round. ‘The idiots that girls make of theirselves with them big. 
crinolines! Perhaps it dropped from her then.” 

“Well, let us bury it in silence, Mrs. Gass; it is but a doubt at best,” 
said the prudent but less eloquent physician. “ You will allow me to take 
this?” he added, alluding to the paper. “I should like to examine it 
at leisure.” 

“ Take it, and welcome,” she answered; “I’m glad to be rid of it. 
“As to burying it in silence, we had better, I expect, both do that.” 

‘Even to Richard North,” he enjoined rather anxiously. 

“Even to Richard North. I have kept secrets in my day, doctor, 
and can again.” 

Dr. Rane put the paper in his pocket-book, deposited that in the: 
breast pocket of his coat, and took his departure. But now, being a 
shrewd man, a suspicion that he would not have given utterance to for 
the whole world, lay on Dr. Rane—that it was more likely, more in 
accordance with probability, the paper had dropped out of his pocket- 
book than from Molly Green’s petticoats, seeing they were zo¢ finished 
off with fish-hooks. 

A heavy weight, lying there on his breast!) And he went along with 
a loitering step, asking himself how the paper could have originally come 
there. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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WEST COUNTRY SUPERSTITION. 


LMOST every district in the world has its superstitions ; and poor 
indeed in beauty and in strength would the history of that land 
‘be which had not this stream of warm poetic life-blood throbbing at the 
very heart of its people. Fiction and poetry have already made many 
of these popular superstitions familiar to us. Among the heather bells 
on Exmoor, and in the lonely romantic little valleys that nestle in the 
midst of the Western hills, we can, however, pick up strange fossils of 
antiquated belief, and varied fragments of legendary fancy that are, we 
think, as yet unknown to most readers. 
Christmas, on account of its sacred associations, and Midsummer- 
‘day, which from time immemorial has been the grand holiday of goblins 
and fairies, are the two seasons around which the West-country folk 
have woven their thickest web of superstitious observance and myste- 
rious fable. Twelfth-day, which in the oid style of reckoning was 
Christmas-day, 1s still by some of these old-fashioned men and women 
kept as a higher festival than the twenty-fifth of December. It is said 
that if on the night before Twelfth-day the curious milkmaid watches 
in the cowshed she beholds a singular phenomenon. As the clock 
strikes twelve the largest and handsomest cow in the shed (the master 
bullock as she is called in West-country parlance) gives three distinct 
musical lows, and bows three times solemnly down before the manger. 
This act of homage is fully believed to be performed in every cow- 
shed throughout the country. The prosperity of every farmer and 
his family during the coming year is supposed to depend upon each 
animal on his farm receiving on ‘Twelfth-day a double portion of food. 
A story is current in the hill country of a certain covetous farmer’s wife 
(a near woman, as the expressive Somersetshire dialect would term 
her), whose soul was terribly grieved at the liberal way in which 
annually her open-handed husband carried out this custom. At length 
-one year when the holy morning came, and the good man, having fed 
his animals, was peacefully smoking his pipe in the back garden, the 
dame, who was as cunning as she was saving, stole forth from her kitchen 
into the stables and cowsheds, and took away from rack and manger 
part of what the farmer had put in them. In consequence of this 
sacrilegious act all the hens that year gave up laying eggs, the cows 
every evening upset the milk-pail, the crops were blighted, the 
daughter’s lover jilted her, and the matron herself was thrown out of her 
market-cart and broke the very arm which she had stretched out in 
robbing the horses and cattle. On the eighteenth of January, which 
is the old Twelfth-day, a remarkable ceremony is performed. The 
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mistress of the family makes a warm brew called cobbler’s punch, 
which is composed of cider and gin and spice. With a bowl of this 
mixture in her hand she goes forth into the orchard, followed by her 
husband, children, and servants, and with all the men of the party 
carrying guns. When they reach the middle of the orchard the bowl 
is handed round and drank from by every one; while all join in chant- 
ing an invocation in rhyme to the apple-trees, calling upon them to be 
fruitful. At the end of the song the men fire off all together their guns, 
and amid loud cheering the ceremony ends. 

Midsummer-eve and Midsummer-day have as many charms connected 
with them as there are leaves in the hedge-rows. ‘These spells for the 
most part concern love and marriage, and are practised to foreshow 
to bachelors and maidens their future fate. As Midsummer draws near, 
a great deal of whispering goes on covertly between Dick the plough- 
boy and Susan the house-girl. The uninitiated would suppose that 
all this chain of significant glances and murmured words must surely 
end in a wedding ring. But far from that, both Dick and Susan have 
set their hearts upon objects quite different from each other ; and they 
wish to know whether they are to reach their desire. Great care is 
taken to keep their intention secret; for if any third person were to 
know of it, it would break the charm. On Midsummer Eve, after all 
the family are safe in bed, Dick and Susan creep down stairs into the 
kitchen. She busies herself in spreading the table with bread, cheese, 
and cider; and he opens wide all the doors. ‘Then they sit down 
opposite each other, with their Prayer Book opened at the marriage 
service in their hands. They must not speak, or the spell would be 
broken, and they can only exchange frightened, expectant glances. ‘The 
clock ticks mysteriously, the embers smoulder in the kitchen grate, a 
mouse squeaks behind the wainscot. Midnight strikes. Hour of awful 
expectation! In glide through the open door two shadowy forms, one 
of a man, the other of a woman. ‘hough shaking in every limb with 
fear, Dick and Susan strain their eyes to get a view of the faces of the 
phantoms; for these are the wraiths of their future husband and wife. 

The spéctral visitors approach the table, eat and drink, and then 
glide out again as they came. Should a coffin walk in bolt upright, it 
is an unmistakeable warning that either Dick or Susan will never see an- 
other Midsummer. If the result is no apparition of any kind, Dick and 
Susan fall to on the bread and cheese, and make love to each other for 
consolation. Another way in which a girl may catch a sight of her 
future husband is by going out into the churchyard on Midsummer-eve 
with a handful of hemp-seed, which she throws down behind her with- 


out looking back, and as she does so she says, 


Hemp-seed I scatter, 
Hemp-seed I sow ; 
Ife that is my true love 
Come after me and mow. 
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Then she runs away; but as she goes she will, if she is bold enough to 
turn her head, see the wraith of her lover pursuing her with a scythe. 
More timid maidens have a less fearful way of discovering their bride- 
groom. They employ their little brother at the village school to write 
out for them, in his largest hand, all the letters of the alphabet, each on 
a separate bit of paper. When the important night comes, the girl 
puts the letters face downwards in a basin of water, hoping that in the 
morning she shall find turned up the initials of her husband that is to 
be. She puts the basin under her bed, and then hes down. The owl 
flies hooting past her window ; a gnat buzzes around her pillow; the 
wind stirs lightly the trees. She hears all these sounds, for she cannot 
sleep. She is thinking of two certain letters she half hopes she may 
find, and her beating heart counts the moments. At last the kindling 
east wakes up the swallows, and they begin to twitter. She springs 
from her bed, and with a trembling hand seizes the basin, to find 
(Oh, horror!) that not one letter has turned up ; and she throws it out of 
window, declaring she won’t be an old maid. 
There is a far more uncanny adventure than any of these, which may 
be tried on Midsummer-eve, but which hardly the boldest will dare. 
When the tombstones glimmer in the moonlight, and dark shadows lie 
thick around the old church, Roger, the sturdy shepherd, who is re- 
solved to brave every supernatural peril, takes his seat in the church- 
porch to keep a Midsummer vigil. The clock strikes twelve, and the 
church-bell begins to toll with a low muffled sound. Rapidly the church- 
yard becomes full of the shapes of men and women. They all glide into 
the church, the door of which is opened by invisible hands ; and as they 
pass by, Roger recognizes the similitudes of all his village neighbours. 
They continue to come till every human being in the parish is gone into 
church. Old grandfathers, and young mothers; the hard-worked mid- 
dle-aged man, and the little toddling child ; the squire’s lady in her silks, 
and the mole-catcher’s wife in her darned shawl; even his own pretty 
daughter Lucy, the rose-bud of his cottage, all are there. These forms 
are in dress and in feature exactly like the living, breathing men and 
women he sees around him every day ; but their hands and faces are tran- 
sparent, their garments seem woven out of mist ; and his whole body is 
chilled as he looks at them. By-and-bye up come the parson and the 
clerk, both of them as unsubstantial looking as the rest. Then the door 
closes and the muffled bell is silent. There is a wild, plaintive sound, 
which might be a mournful breeze swelling through the church, but which 
the watcher knows to be the spirits making weird music on the organ. 
After that there is a noise as of hollow voices murmuring together. 
How long it lasts he knows not. It may be a few minutes, it may be 
an hour. The power of calculating time is lost to his mind. At length 
the door opens, and the shadowy congregation begin to stream out. 
He is as cold and stiff with terror as if he were one of the tombstones 
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but still he is fully awake to the sad knowledge which he may gain by 
observing closely those passing shapes ; for whatever man or woman’s 
double does not come out of church to-night, that man or woman will 
die during the year. He watches them with his whole soul in his eyes. 
The young bride who was married last week does not come out with her: 
husband; he is alone. That mother has not any longer her baby in her 
arms. The patriarch of the parish hobbles forth without his old wife, 
the companion of fifty years. But where is Roger’s pretty Lucy? he 
sees that but a few more are left to come; and a sickening dread fills 
the father’s heart. Now they are all gone, the door is shut, and Lucy 
is left behind. He calls out her name in his anguish, “ Lucy, Lucy!” 
but only the echo from the church answers him. Next morning, when 
the sexton comes to open the church for Sabbath prayer, he finds an 
idiot sitting in the porch. 

Such is one of those tales replete with tragic pathos that feed the 
fancies of our Western children. The efficacy of the touch of a seventh 
son or seventh daughter to heal certain diseases is still fully believed in 
West Somerset. In vain the clergyman preaches against the sin of 
attributing to a creature the power of the Creator; in vain the doctor 
warns against the gross folly that thus endangers health, and perhaps 
life. Neither religion nor medicine can keep the West-country women 
from taking their sickly babies to the seventh son. The wise man touches 
the little diseased limb, mutters a charm over it, pockets the shilling 
which has been so painfully saved from the week’s hard earnings, and 
the mother goes away comforted. She is lucky if that day’s expedition 
does not result in weeping over her child’s grave. There are, still, 
men near Exmoor who have made their fortunes by what they have 
gained as conjurors. The farmer who loses a colt goes to the conjuror 
to learn where the animal has strayed. The mother whose sailor-boy 
has not been heard of for years, finds consolation in what the dealer in 
magic reveals to her concerning him. Witches are still not uncommon 
round about Exmoor. If a child grows pale and weak, or a cow fails 
in her milk, the mother or the mistress (should there be a witch in her 
neighbourhood) at once comes to the conclusion that it is overlooked, 
as the proper West-country phrase has it; which means that the witch, 
each day as she passes by, exercises upon the sufferer a baneful influence 
with her eyes. The only defence against her is to draw her blood. If 
that can be done she becomes harmless. Therefore, when people see a 
witch coming, they throw in her path a long sharp nail, in hopes that it 
will prick her if she treads upon it. Witches sometimes go to church, 
thinking, we suppose, that it will hide their evil practices. But when 
in church they are sure to betray themselves; for within the sacred 
walls a witch cannot stand in any way except with her back to the 
altar, and she cannot curtsey at the Holy Name in the Belief. Vainly 
she tries to edge round, vainly she tries to bend her knees: her 
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back still remains obstinately turned to the east, and her body up- 
night. 

The superstitions regarding bees are innumerable; indeed the West 
Somerset crone has as many ceremonies about her bee-hive as a Hindoo 
priestess inher temple. When a swarm of bees is bought, the purchaser 
must never pay for it in money, but always with some object equivalent 
to itin value. If matters were otherwise arranged, the result would be 
certain ill-luck to both parties. Every slightest variation of the bees 
from their usual habits is noticed as an augury, foreshowing in some 
way the family destiny. Should a young swarm go back again into the 
hive, it is regarded as a sure sign of death in the house. 

There are other death-tokens. An Exmoor farmer gets up in the 
morning as hearty as ever he was in his hfe; but he comes in from 
his early walk looking pale and downcast. He rides into the nearest 
town and makes his will. He gives his wife orders about his funeral. 
He makes up the quarrel with the neighbour to whom he has not 
spoken for twenty years, on account of the deadly dispute between 
them about a right of way. A stranger would suppose that he has 
suddenly discovered himself to have some fatal disease ; but it is only 
that as he walked through his garden he saw some white leaves 
‘growing on a bean-stalk. These leaves are an omen of death, andhe 
‘thinks that, being the oldest in the house, it is best to be prepared. 
Tf an old woman hears the note of the cuckoo on Midsummer-day, she 
‘will not be alive that time next year; and if a girl hears a cock crow 
‘at midnight it is quite enough to make her buy her new dress black, 
because she is certain soon to hear that some relative is dead. Three 
‘distinct raps heard at the door are the way in which the West-country 
woman will tell you she has learned the death of her son in America. 
There are always in a parish a certain number of old women 
who, when the bell tolls for a funeral, declare that they can tell from its 
tone whether the next death in the place will be soon or distant. ‘Three 
or four of these old crones may be seen, when the bell is tolling, standing 
in the village street, holding their withered hands up to their ears, so 
that they may catch more distinctly the sound, and whispering together 
mysteriously. They wink at each other at the sight of every fresh 
passer by, and seem to wish to hint by their looks that they even know 
who is the doomed individual. We should recommend a nervous man 

who visits Exmoor never to go to sleep in its neighbourhood ; or if he 
does, not to tell his dreams next morning : for there are so many things 
in this part of the world which it is unlucky to dream about, that it is 
almost impossible to pass through a night without the fancy hitting upon 
some of them. To dream of a clergyman in his surplice in church, is 
an omen of most fearful import; and a vision of eggs or copper pence 
is very nearly as disastrous. If a girl dreams that she is standing at 
the altar with her lover, it is certain she will never be his wife; but 
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if, on the other hand, she can manage to dream of a funeral three 
times following, she may consider herself secure not to be an old 
maid. 

They have strange beliefs too, these unsophisticated people, in some 
matters of natural history. In many Western poultry yards the cock is 
believed to lay an egg every spring. A kitten born in May is always 
doomed to the pond, because it is supposed that it will bring vermin 
into the house in its mouth. <A clergyman who, having been presented 
to a West-country living, comes straight to his new preferment without 
any previous knowledge of those he is going amongst, may very pro- 
bably be a good deal surprised the first time he happens to pass the 
scene of a dangerous accident. As he draws near the injured person, 
he observes that the bystanders look at him in an eager, expectant, and 
yet gratified way ; and he thinks that this is a proof of the trust his 
mere spirit inspires. Pleased at this, he helps actively to bind up the 
wound, he speaks words of cheerful consolation, he gives kindly direc- 
tions for the removal of the sufferer. But still he notices that the faces 
around him look as if waiting for something. At length, after some 
whispering with her compeers, an old woman steps forth from the rest 
and says to him very gravely, “ Please, sir, why don’t you say a prayer 
to stop the blood?” How the discomfited and astonished parson gets 
out of the scrape we cannot pause here to inquire. 

Another time on which the clergyman new to the West will be very 
much surprised, is the first Good Friday he performs morning service in 
his church. He then finds that he is preaching to empty walls. After 
service, on taking a walk through the village, he sees that all the men 
(even the best church-goers on Sundays) are busily at work in their 
gardens. He stops to expostulate, and tells them they should have 
been at church. But before he has got half through his reproof he is 
interrupted by one of his parishioners informing him, in the most serious 
way, and with evident contempt for his ignorance on the subject, that 
if they do not plant their beans on Good Friday they will never appear 
above ground. On Easter Sunday the young men and boys of the 
lowland village rise before dawn and go to the top of the nearest 
hill. There they watch the sun rise; and the first sight of the beams 
of that blessed morning is to their simple minds an earnest of a sum- 
mer of cheerful toil, of a fruitful autumn, and of warm shelter from 
winter storms. In this beautiful fancy there is surely more of the bright- 
ness of truth than of the dark night of superstition. And in many of 
these popular beliefs and traditions we may, if we look close, find germs 
of much that is good both for this life and the next. 

ALICF KING. 
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HOW A FAIRY TALE ENDED. 


A Story IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE two houses lay almost within sight of each other ; quite within 

sight of each other from the upper windows, and resembled 

each other too, as cottages and villas in the environs of a cathedral city 
generally do. 

The Maples lay the nearer to Hereford ; two old maple-trees leaning 
over the httle green door in the garden wall, giving its name to the 
pretty white house, whose small rooms would have been in perpetual 
confusion but for a pair of busy, willing, little hands that hovered about 
them. The pleasant drawing-room possessed but few knick-knacks, 
yet its varied signs of different tastes and occupations gave it more of 
a character perhaps after all. From the large bow-window, which took 
up nearly one side of the room, three wide stone steps led down into 
an irregular garden, where the flowers were bright and the weeds many, 
and at the bottom of which—with just one field between—the Wye 
flowed softly and lingeringly. 

It was to this house that Mr. Kennard brought his wife and little 
ones, when his health failed him, and he was obliged to resign his. 
mastership of a grammar-school in the north. It was here that the 
twins were born, and the mother—having only once looked upon them 
—closed her eyes for ever on her happy, earthly home. Here now the 
feeble invalid father lived among his riotous boys, with his little house- 
keeper; his seventeen-year-old daughter, who tried so hard to take her 
mother’s place, and felt so sadly that she failed; felt it though as she 
never allowed others to feel it. 

Hillfield lay half a mile farther from the city, and, though so similar: 
in its general character, was a larger and a handsomer house than the 
Maples, with carriage gates, and a gravel-sweep in front. The rooms. 
were larger and loftier, boasting useless and elegant unnecessaries in 
profusion, and in the garden no weed was ever allowed to reach maturity. 
There were horses and dogs about it too; and Major Herman’s own: 
room was filled with the trophies and emblems of army life and foreign 
adventure. 

From this room there issued, one wet, unpleasant, October evening,. 
a gentleman in dinner dress, with a gentle, handsome face partly con- 
cealed by a long soft brown beard. Entering the drawing-room, he 
bent tenderly over an old lady who lay on one of the couches. 
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“Mother, may I take you in to dinner to-day? Will not the change 
do you good ?” 

“TI must rest where I am to-day, Noel,” Mrs. Herman said, with a 
loving smile up into her son’s face. ‘I am afraid to move for fear of 
one of my old attacks coming on.” 

“Then as soon as dinner is over, which will only be a short business 
to-night, I expect,” said Major Herman, kissing his mother as he rose, 
<*T shall go up to the Maples and ask Mr. Kennard what physician he 
would recommend to us. Of course he would know. And indeed I 
ought to return that call of his—from all I hear of him it must have 
been an effort.” 

His mother looked surprised, as she well might. 

‘Return a call—a first call—at this time, Noel, on this wet evening! 
‘Of what are you dreaming, dear ?” 

“Of you, mother,” Noel answered, leaving the room with a little 
laugh. 

It was of his mother he was dreaming truly, and no one else, as he 
walked up the road so rapidly. No other dream could have tempted 
Major Noel Herman to make a call at that hour on such a night as 
this. There was a bell beside the little green door in the garden wall 
at the Maples; but Major Herman, glancing down at his wet water- 
proof, thought it was not a night on which to bring out a maid unne- 
-cessarily, so he pushed it open, being ajar, and walked on to the door. 
This was open too ; and on the step stood a round-faced, curly-haired 
lad of ten, whistling and looking out philosophically into the rainy 
atmosphere. 

“Do you think I could speak to Mr. Kennard for a few minutes?” 
asked Noel, in that pleasant frank voice of his, which took so much 
from his forty years, and was generally irresistible with boys. 

‘“‘Come in out of the rain,” said Jerome Kennard, patronizingly ; 
“this way, please. That din astonishes you, I see; but it’s nothing. 
My small brother has lost his twin, and can’t tell where to find him ; 
that’s all. I’ll go and settle his little affairs presently.” 

They were in the drawing-room by this time, and Jerome, with a boy’s 
natural curiosity, was well criticising his visitor. 

“You mean you will find his twin, I suppose,” said Major Herman. 

“Not I. I mean I’ll find him something better to do than cry for 
Joe.” 

“Ts Joe the little fellow that is lost, then?” asked Noel. 

The boy burst into a careless laugh. “Not quite, sir; that young 
scapegrace is called Eric, and this infant who is howling for him is his 
twin brother, Freddy. I’m Jerome; so you know three of us already.” 

“ And Iam Major Herman, of Hillfield,” said Noel, laughing too ; 
6 so you know one of us. Unfortunately, there are not three to know.” 

“Haven't you got brothers, then?” questioned Jerome, gravely. 
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“No; I am my own only brother. Lonely for me, is not it?” 

“‘ 7 should think it was a blessing for you,” said the boy, promptly. 
‘I’m deluged in brothers. Why, I have actually four of them ; isn’t it 
an awful lot ?” 

“Do you find them hard to manage?” asked Noel, rather amused. 

Every feature of the boy’s face was laughing. “I do, indeed. You. 
Sze, my father is too delicate to be troubled by them ; so, of course, f 
have to help Joe.” 

“Joe is your eldest brother, I presume,” said Major Herman, begin- 
ning to wish the lad would remember that this call was intended for lus. 
father. 

“‘ T’ll send Joe to you,” said Jerome, as he left the room. ‘I suppose 
I can, now that row is over.” | 

When he was gone, Major Herman turned to the fire, thinking of the 
quiet house at home, where no crying like that which he had just heard 
ever disturbed the stillness of the atmosphere ; wondering what a home 
would be like which was so full of boys ; wondering, too, why another 
boy should be summoned to help him—this Joe whom his brother was 
to send. He had stood thus some minutes, when he heard a light foot- 
step behind hin, and a soft, grave voice, very much below him, said— 

‘¢ Najor Herman, I believe.” 

He started, almost as if the little, slight, dark-faced girl had struck 
him, and he bowed silently as he tried to regain his self-possession. 

“Excuse my having been taken by surprise,” he said, then. “Iwas 
expecting, I presume, your brother Joe.” 

“Tam Joe,” she said, with a merry laugh. ‘‘Joe always to my 
brothers. My name, though, is really Josephine. I am sorry to say 
my father is not at home yet, Major Herman. We expect him by the 
seven o’clock train. Would you object to wait until that is in? My 
eldest brother is meeting it: just about now, would it not be?” 

Noel took out his watch rather nervously. ‘It is due now,” he said. 
“Yes, if you will allow me I will wait to see him.” Then, sitting down 
opposite her, he told her his errand; looking very often into the large 
dark eyes and finding there, now and then, a thoughtfulness and anxiety 
that seemed incompatible with the wee girlish figure and childish laugh. 
Curiously watching them, Noel led her to talk of her brothers, and then 
he saw their depths of tenderness and love. 

“She is a brown-faced little thing,” he thought, unconsciously bringing 
his common-sense to battle with the power that held him watching thus 
the changing face : “ brown-faced and not very pretty. Such a mite too, 
and such a child!” Major Herman made these wise reflections as 
Miss Kennard walked over to the window, looking anxiously out into 
the dimness. 

‘“‘T hope Papa will come by this train,” she said, with the air of a 
very elderly person; “Ido not like his being out late; not that he is 
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ill,”?> she added, turning suddenly to Noel, “but weak and deli- 
cate.” 

<* What is that?” 

The question came suddenly and involuntarily from Noel himself, as 
a child’s sharp cry pierced the closed door. Miss Kennard looked up 
at him with a faint little troubled smile. ‘‘I had better go for a minute, 
if you will excuse me.” 

It was not perhaps the right thing to do, but he did it impulsively 
remembering only that the cry had been acry of pain. He followed 
her across the little hall into the dining-room opposite, where dinner 
was laid for the absent master, and where a sight met them which was 
a novel one for him. 

Chinging to the table and screaming with all his might, while he held 
his tongue out as far as possible, was a pretty delicate-looking little 
fellow of six years old ; his forehead drawn with pain, and his eyes very 
wide and bright. Opposite him lounged Noel’s first acquaintance, 
Jerome, easy and defiant. 

‘“‘ Baby !” he muttered, with supreme contempt, as Josephine knelt 
beside Freddy. 

*‘ Baby boy, you ought to be in bed. What is it, dear?” Josephine 
whispered. ‘What hurt you?” 

“« He did,” exclaimed the child through his tears, and looking unutter- 
able things at his brother; “he gave me red pepper, and he knew it 
burnt, and I didn’t.” 

““ What did you give him, Jerome? ” asked his sister, with a little stern- 
ness in the young voice. 

“Just what he asked me for, and nothing more. He shan’t have 
that another time, not even string when he wants it.” 

The passionate sobbing almost drowned this considerate remark ot 
Jerome’s, but it subsided gradually 4s Josephine spoke, in low tones. 

** Don’t say another word, Jerry. It was cowardly of you to do this, 
as you know quite well; but I don’t believe you will ever do it again, 
seeing how it pains poor little Fred.” 

“ He shouldn’t be a baby,” said Jerome, turning on his heel. ** Eric 
wouldn’t have holloaed like that. Eric isa man compared with that 
chit.” 

“We do not want to see men in little holland pinafores, do we, Major 
Herman?” asked Josephine, with a little tightening of her lips as she 
glanced at Jerome. ‘ Men of six years’ old would be natural curiosities, 
and have to go about in a show, eh Freddy? But you can be a brave 
little boy for all that,” she whispered, as she carried him from the room, 
‘and leave off crying before Papa comes.” Entering the hall as they 
did was a tall, grave-looking boy of fifteen, who, before he hung up his 
cap, stooped for his sister’s kiss as the most natural thing in the world. 
-\s he did so he caught her startled look. 
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“What is the matter, Josie dear?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Has Eric not been with you, Will?” 

‘Why, Joe, as if I should take him out on such an evening as this!” 

“We cannot find him, and I hoped he was with you.” 

‘Never mind,” he answered, as he wiped a stray tear from Freddy’s. 
eyelashes, “don’t fidget. I will findthe young rebel.” 

With a little bow to Noel, as Josie shyly introduced her second 
brother, this: second brother ran upstairs, and she began to apologise 
for keeping Major Herman out in the hall. She had evidently grown 
so anxious since her brother had come home alone, that he could not 
bear to leave her, yet could not make up his mind to encroach longer. 

‘“‘J hear a step outside. May I open the door?” he said, as he 
hesitated. 

“Thank you,” she answered, very eagerly. 

There ran in, as Noel did so, a handsome, gay-looking lad of 
nineteen or twenty, well cased in leggings and waterproof. He came 
in lke an avalanche, shook hands in the easiest, friendliest manner 
with Noel as his sister introduced him, greeted her merrily, then turned 
round with a comical glance of interrogation as a small figure presented 
itself in his wake; sucha funny little figure as Major Herman had 
seldom seen before. A small boy, who would have been the very, fac- 
simile of the little fellow who had jumped from his sister’s arms at sight 
of him, but for the brilhant look of health upon his face ; in an old felt 
hat, just half-a-dozen sizes too large for him, and a long plaid bound 
round and round his tiny figure, and from which the wee face looked 
forth brightly and excitedly, though the rain dropped all round him as 
he stood there. 

““O Eric, where have you been?” cried his little twin brother, 
seizing him eagerly, and forgetting his own woes in the joy of seeing 
him again. 

‘With Don to the station to meet Papa,’ said the child, a little bit 
proudly, as he shook the rain from the big, wet hat. 

Major Herman caught the look which passed between the elder 
brother and sister; on her side of vexed surprise, of his of gay good 
humour. 

“T took him to the station, Joe,” he said, lightly. “I hate a lonely 
walk, you know, and it has done the child no harm. Boys ought to 
learn in time to bear a wetting. A wetting won’t kill you, will it 
Polly ?” he added, merrily, as Joe unwound the great plaid. 

“‘T won’t be called Polly,” the child answered, passionately, looking 
up at his tall brother. 

“Poll! pretty poll!” cried a voice from the background, as Jerome, 
taking advantage of the excitement to emerge from his disgrace and 
mix again in public, advanced cautiously. 

‘‘Eric,” said Josie, in her pretty clear voice, which always stilled the 
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boys’ impetuous tones, “I think you ought to tell Major Herman— 
whom, by the way, we are keeping a long time out here—why you are 
sometimes called Polly. It does not mean Mary in this case, Major 
Herman, but Pollux. Our little twins get called Castor and Pollux, and 
Eric, being the younger, is Pollux.” 

‘J don’t mind Pollux,” said Enric, raising his bright face to Noel; 
“but I don’t like Polly.” 

“So like a parrot,” chimed in Jerome, in a melancholy tone. 

“I wore Don’s topper, you see, Freddy,” Eric said, majestically 
ignoring Jerome’s very existence, “and it wasn’t very much too big. 
We went off in such a scrimmage, for fear Joe should see us and not let 
me go.” 

“Eric, you forget again what words you are using,” began Josephine. 
turning away, but not soon enough. The little fellow had seen her 
tears, and clung to her. 

“Don’t cry, Joe, don’t cry. I wz? try to remember now.” 

If any one had told Josephine Kennard the real reason of the tears 
which had started so suddenly to her eyes, she would have laughed 
incredulously ; but she was not at all a perfect girl, this little heroine of 
mine, and it was a great mortification to her that things should look so 
comfortless and ill-managed before this grave and courteous gentleman. 
When they had parted, Don, in his pleasant way, insisting on walking 
with Noel to Dr. Sheppey’s, Josephine, still not understanding why, had 
a good cry by herself, her head buried in her hands. Presently a pair 
of round eyes took up their station opposite, gazing at her with much 
awe. 

‘‘ Don’t cry, Joe,” Jerome gulped at last, advancing with much _ bold- 
ness. ‘‘ What's the good of crying? We won’t do it again.” 

She raised her little, dark, tear-stained face, and kissed him. “ A cry 
does one good sometimes, Jerry.” 

‘‘T dare say you wouldn’t say that if you heard me yelling.” 

“ Joe,” called Will’s voice from the stairs. “Come and bid these 
little rascals good night. I can do nothing for the noise they make.” 

She and Jerome ran upstairs together. ‘The tears had given place to 
smiles, and the little brown face left happiness behind it on each pillow 
upon which it had rested for a minute with its last good night. 

Don was a most gay and amusing companion to Major Herman on 
their walk to the city, and told him frankly of the household at the 
Maples. Will, he said, was the student of the family. “A very clever 
fellow, Will is,” he owned, generously ; “so is Jerome, in his way ; and 
my father educates them both. He gave me, too, all the education I 
ever had; but I’m not a scholar by nature, not a bit of it. One in a 
family is quite enough, don’t you think so?” 

Noel did not stop him to dissent from this opinion; and he went on 
telling him how Josie taught the twins, and gave Jerry music and 
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drawing lessons. How he was in the office of Bedford, the solicitor ; 
fast in the office until five every day ; and various things besides, which 
Major Noel Herman found himself strangely interested in hearing. 

When the doctor’s brougham had driven away from Hillfield, Major 
Herman returned to his mother’s side, and sat for a time rather silently 
there. 

“Did you hear from Agatha this morning?” she asked, presently, 
looking into his thoughtful face. 

“Yes; my letter comes punctual to the day every week.” 

*“ And what does she say ?” 

‘¢ She was in the excitement of starting to Paris when she wrote ; she 
gives me a few comical particulars. Her aunt still refuses to spare her, 
and Agatha still jests about it, and believes she must stay a little longer 
with the ‘ poor old lady.’ So e 

Major Herman hesitated, and his mother finished the sentence rather 
sadly. 

“ You mean—so your marriage must be still further delayed. I am 
grieved for your sake, Noel, but glad to have you with me.” 

“Don’t be grieved for my sake any more, mother,” said Noel, calmly. 
‘““When five years have passed, even five more do not seem so very long.” 

This logic brought a smile to Mrs. Herman’s pale face. 

‘¢T am anxious for the end of this long engagement,” she said. 

Major Herman laughed, a light, unanxious laugh. “Oh, we shall 
do very well presently, mother; do not be impatient. Besides, did I 
not leave the army on purpose to be with you? and here are insinua- 
tions already that you are tired of me. You shall really lose me as 
you wish presently, though only for a little time. I am to meet 
Agatha in London early in April, and she will come home with me. 
You shall read her merry letter, if you are curious to see whether 
she is fretting; and you shall read the one I am going to write, if 
you are afraid I am doing so. You will have no fears after doing 
that. But what was I going to say? Oh! when you are better, would 
you mind calling on Miss Kennard? Your advice and experience— 
having brought up your own boy so successfully—may encourage her, 
and your friendship would please her, mother.” 

“Indeed I will, Noel, whenever I am able.” 

So from that time dated a pleasant intercourse between the two 
households; a pleasant friendship which did good to both. A friend- 
ship, though, which could not tempt Will often from his books, nor keep 
Donald at home. Poor wavering, reckless, pleasant Don! never to be 
depended on ; never to be fully trusted ; never able to give a manly 
Vo when he was tempted, as he was tempted—silly wayward lad— 
daily and hourly in the city. His office-work was over, as he had told 
Noel, at five; but it was known quite well at home that they need not 
expect to see him then, and Josephine used to delay the tea on every 
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conceivable pretext, later and later, hoping he would come. She 
would lose the keys ; order hot cakes which could not be ready until 
an unheard-of hour; or go fora walk and forget to come home. But 
it was of little use; he grew worse and worse; and now in the long 
December evenings she began to grow weary of the waiting up for him ; 
of the quiet speaking to him then, when all were gone to bed but they 
two; of his assumed regret and gay apology, of his fickle resolutions 
only made to be lightly broken; weary of it all, as she tried to cast this 
heaviest care on Him by whom no care is disregarded. 

And all this time in the little child-mother’s way there stood some one 
who seemed just sent to show her what she could wish her own boys 
to be. Some one who could, she thought, have helped her in every 
difficulty, guided her in every doubt; yet before whom she would not 
for the world that her eldest brother should appear as he sometimes 
appeared to her when she sat alone and waited for him. That one 
disgrace the whole world had better know before this brave and upright 
gentleman, she thought, the colour flushing into her little dark cheeks. 

Josie was thinking something of this as she stood examining her tulip- 
bed, bundled up in a large red shawl, when the subject of the thought 
came in. 

“These busy little hands are to have a rest to-day,” he said, in his 
grave kind way. ‘My mother is waiting for you to take a drive with 
her, Miss Kennard. | 

“J should have liked it,” she said, hesitating, “but 1 cannot to-day. 

‘“‘'Too busy, I suppose,” he said, with a smile; “ but we never heed 
that. Come, Miss Josephine, my mother is frightened into hysterics 
at being left alone with my horse, and I do not stir without you.” Tears 
gathered in the bright eyes as she glanced up and saw him so thoroughly 
in earnest. It was so pleasant to this girl, on whom rested the re- 
sponsibility of a household ; who from a child had only had to propose 
and command ; to be ruled and directed herself with such a watchful 
tenderness. Ah! tenderer and kinder it would have been, she thought 
afterwards, if he had told her who he was to bring to his home when 
the first glad breath of spring should fill the air, without gladdening 
the pure young heart which had always, until then, exulted in its 
coming. 

‘‘Thank you, Major Herman. I will come then in onemoment.” She 
ran back, pushed open one of the low windows, from which a little eager 
face peeped wistfully out, and took Eric in her arms. ‘ You shall come 
out and play now, dear,” she whispered. “‘I cannot leave you there ; 
but remember, if you ever say those forbidden words again, I shall send 
you up into the empty room to stay all day. Do you understand?” 

‘* Yes, Joe.” 

“TI don’t think you will do it, because you know how wicked it is; but 
if you do, that is how I must punish you.” } 
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“‘Don says them, Joe,” whispered the child, a little awfully. 

“Don would not say them if he thought about it,” she answered 
sadly ; “he hears bad, wicked men in the city, and he forgets, God hears 
those words, Eric, darling, as plainly as He hears your prayers. Here, 
take him off, Freddy, and enjoy yourselves. You have waited for him, 
I suppose.” 

A troop of boys stood at the garden-door to meet Josie on her return, 
and followed her in to the bright warm room. 

“Don is not come quite yet, I suppose?” she said, lingering at the 
fire while the tea waited. 

“ Not yet,” answered Will; “he won’t come to tea now.” 

The meal was over, the little ones went to bed, Mr. Kennard 
followed, and Josie settled herself opposite the timepiece with her 
work, Eight, nine, and Jerome went too. ‘Ten, eleven. Will put 
down his book. 

“‘Come, Joe dear, do not sit up any longer. Don has his latchkey, 
or he would not venture to be so late.” 

‘“‘T want to finish this pair of stockings,” she said, quibbling a little. 

‘As if I did not know, dear little sister, for what you are sitting up!” 

“Don’t you mind staying too, Will.” 

He looked into her eycs. 

‘You wish to see Don alone, dear ; then good night.” 

The gas was turned off now, and Josie sat in the lonely fire-lit room. 

Twelve! and as Donald entered the room, she read his face 
anxiously. She interrupted his rebuke, softly and steadily. 

“I must speak to you again to-night, Don, just our two selves alone. 
I feel as if it must be the last time, I am so tired of it. Why do you 
dishke your home at night ?” 

“Dislike it! Why, I—I—love it,” he answered, laying a hot, un- 
steady hand on her soft dark hair. 

‘Then why do you always avoid it?” 

“Why, you see, a fellow must have a little fun with his friends after 
a day’s work.” 

“You have dearer friends in the city than you have here then, Don?” 

‘‘Well, of course, I have friends, you little innocent.” 

“Could not they be our friends, too ?” 

‘‘J don’t suppose you would care for them. ‘They are not Major 
Herman’s kind.” 

Her face was a little less pale in the firelight as she raised it in a last 
appeal. 

“Tf you like them, why should not we? We are all brothers and 
sisters, you know, and it would be so pleasant to have you at home. 
We are without you all daylong. The example is so bad for the others ; 
and oh, I do so long for you at times, Donald, and papa grieves sorely 
at your absence.” 
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Poor child! Once more she trusted simply and blindly in the loving 
kiss and promise with which he answered her; but a sharper, keener 
breath must touch him, Josie, before he turns aside from the smooth 
and easy way he has begun to travel. 

Donald Kennard did not feel quite satisfied with himself that night, 
but in the morning the feeling was more unpleasant still. He would 
try to come home a little earlier, he thought, but it was such a “ con- 
founded bore” to be restricted to certain hours. The words did not 
pass his lips, but were in his heart as he loitered at the open door of 
the children’s room, waiting to see what the confusion within should 
mean and how it would end; waiting with an amused smile on his 
handsome young face. Jerome had bound a towel tightly round 
Freddy's eyes, and was holding it on from behind, while the child 
kicked in every direction. 

‘‘ Let go,” cried Eric, stamping violently ; “let #y brother go.” 

Don’s smile grew broader. This was such a novel style of addressing 
another brother—and a bigger one too. 

‘¢'You look well in frowns, Polly,” laughed Jerome. ‘‘ Now Castor, 
try the backward plunge again.” 

Eric closed his little arms round Freddy, and threw back his head. 

‘‘Jerry, I shall fight you when I’m dressed, you confounded sneak.” 

Every trace of the smile had left Donald’s angry face, as he came 
into the room and took Eric by the arm. 

‘Loose that child, Jerome,” he said, in his sternest voice. ‘Eric, 
how dare you speak as you spoke then to Jerry?” 

“Qh, Don, I didn’t mean to,” he began—“‘it slipped out.” 

‘‘ A nice thing to slip out of a child’s mouth,” said Donald, between 
his teeth; “you shall be punished for this as you were never punished 
before.” 

“Oh no, Don, I’ve said I’m sorry. You ought to listen to me.” 

“Joe would forgive him,” began Freddy, to the rescue. 

“ But she would punish me this time,” said Eric, bravely; ‘“‘she said 
she would lock me up if I said it again.” 

“And now you have said it,” added Donald, “and shall be locked 
up indeed.” 

The child’s face suddenly lost its brave, sorrowful look. 

‘‘T’ve heard you say it, Don. That’s how I learnt it.” 

“You cowardly little fellow, I don’t believe you ever heard me say 
it ; andif you did, that is noreason for you. Are you thesame as me?” 

“No, I’m not,” said Eric, fighting with his tears, “and I don’t want 
to be; so I won't say the bad words you say ; and I’m not cowardly, 
and never will be. I’m going now to tell Joe what I said. Unless— 
unless you forgive me, Don, and say I needn’t.” 

‘It would not be for your good if I forgave you.” 

‘© Ves, itshould, Don. I would be better for it. /¥2'¢ you believe me ?” 
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The brave, childish eyes, pleading through the tears, made no im- 
pression on his brother then, but haunted that brother sorrowfully for 
many a year to come. 

‘“‘T know best what is good for you,” he said, unmoved. “But I do 
not expect you will tell Joe. I will do that part.” 

‘No, you shan’t,” said the child, tightening his lips. “I'll tell Joe 
myself; but I won’t tell her you say the same words, because it’s 
cowardly to tell of one’s brother. Don’t mind, Freddy; it won’t kill 
me to spend a day in an empty room.” 

There was no lingering in the little feet as they marched to the door. 
Outside, Jerry caught him for a moment. 

“Tt won’t be so bad as you think, little fellow. Cheer up.” 

The bell had rung for prayers. It would not do to tell until after 
breakfast, as Josie did not hke any trouble to be spoken of before her 
father. So Eric sat in his place, and pretended to eat and enjoy him- 
self; but it was a poor pretence; and when Don met the wistful eyes, 
he looked away, half rebuked. 

Jerome finished his breakfast in a few minutes, and disappeared. 
When Mr. Kennard had entered his study, and Josie had seen Don off 
at the garden-door, Eric told his tale, half boldly, half sorrowfully ; 
and very, very regretfully, Josie acted upon her threat. 

“IT am going into the city presently,” she said, lingering with him 


in the bare room that had little in it besides a great empty cupboard ; - 


“so I shall bring you up something that you will eat when you are 
hungry; and when I come home, you will have made a brave resolu- 
tion, I think, never to say those things again, and will have prayed 
for help to do it. Oh, Eric, my little one! it grieves me so to leave you 
here, and to know why I must do it.” 

When she came back a few minutes afterwards with a plate of bread 
and butter and a glass of milk, the child was leaning against the window, 
looking out on the lowering winter sky. She lingered as long as she 
felt she ought to, longing for him to speak. Then she said, in des- 
pair: 

“What, Eric?” 

She knew that he had not spoken ; she knew, too, that this kind of 
proceeding was not wise ; yet she said it again, seeing him stand so still 
and motionless. 

‘¢ What, little one?” 

“Joe,” said the child, slowly, “ does God really hear bad words little 
boys say, plainer than big boys?” 

“No, dear, He hears us all alike.” She had glided up close to him then, 
glad of the excuse, and taking his face between her hands, was sur- 
prised at its earnestness. ‘‘ He hears us all just alike.” 

‘“*T thought so.” 

‘‘ But He is so fond of little children,” said Josie softly, as she lingered 
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beside him, “that He is always waiting to forgive them when they say 
they are sorry.” 

“Is He? Then I will tell Him I am sorry for us both.” 

Perhaps it was because she understood so well what he meant that 
she did not answer. Perhaps it was that very understanding which 
made this punishment so hard to enforce. She kissed him, with a long 
gentle kiss, and then she shut and locked the door behind her, seeing 
stil—with swimming eyes—the dauntless little face which was to be 
remembered so for many, many years. 


THE HILLS. 

Comes, for the mists are rising from the vale 

Like clouds of incense from a shrine of prayer ; 

Come up among the hills, the free strong gale 
Is blowing freshly there. 


There blooms the purple heather in its prime, 

There hums the wild-bee in its happy flight ; 

There sound the sheep-bells like a fairy chime 
Drifting from height to height. 


There float the hght cloud shadows, and the biue 

Of the eternal dome above is nigh ; 

There are no leafy boughs to screen from view 
That arch of sapphire sky. 


Come, for the wild free solitude is sweet, 

And far below shall he the world of care ; 

No sound of strife, no tramp of restless feet 
Can ever reach thee there. 


Come, when thy soul within thee is opprest 

With vague misgivings and with musings sad, 

For in the sense of freedom there is rest— 
The hills shall make thee glad. 


Come, for each breath inspires some lofty thought 
When the pure mountain air thy spirit fills ; 
‘The lessons that the ancient sages taught 

Were learned among the hills. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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ROBERT ASHTONS WEDDING-DAY. 


HE hall clock was striking half-past five as we went out into the 
sharp night air: Mr. and Mrs. Todhetley, I, and Tod. Old 
Coney’s dinner was for six: but country people don’t know anything 
about the fashion of dashing in at the last stroke. It was cold, and 
no mistake ; the snow lay on the ground; the stars shone like silver. 
This was New Year’s Day; and to-morrow, the second of January, 
Jane Coney would be married to Robert Ashton of Timberdale. The 
Ashtons were to dine to-night at the Farm, and we had been asked 
to meet them. If everybody sat down upon his own level, we should 
shoot up some degrees over the Coneys’ heads in the scale of the 
globe’s ladder; for old Coney was only a plain farmer; and you’ve 
learnt by this time what the Squire was. But they were nght down 
good people and made the best neighbours in the world. 

We had but to cross the road ; and old Coney had had it swept for 
us. It was an old-fashioned farm-house, full of nooks and angles, with 
one ugly, big room in it, oak-panelled. The cloth was laid there for 
to-night, the breakfast would be for the morrow. Old Coney and Mrs. 
Coney came out of the drawing-room to meet us: that was small and 
snug, with a running pattern of roses on its white-watered walls. He 
was jolly ; she, plain, homely, and sensible. 

Jane was quiet, like her mother; very well she looked, standing on 
the carpet in her pretty blue silk dress. ‘Tom, a tall, strong young 
fellow, with a red face, lifted her out of the way by the waist, that he 
might shake hands all round. The eldest daughter, Mary West, was 
staying there with her nurse and baby; she looked ill, and got up only 
for a minute from her chair by the fire. Her husband was a lawyer, in 
practice at Worcester. Another young lady was sitting by, with hght 
frizzed hair: Mrs. James Ashton. 

Before we had settled down, wheels were heard. It was Robert 
Ashton’s dog-cart, bringing his two brothers, Charles and James; and 
Mary West’s husband. Miss Jane’s cheeks turned as red as a rose 
for nothing: Robert Ashton had not come yet. 

I had better say who the Ashtons were. Old Ashton (the father) had 
lived at Timberdale Court always. It was one of the best farms in all 
Worcestershire. Old Ashton lived in good style, educated his children, 
and started them well in life. Lucy, the eldest, married a Captain 
Bird, who turned out to be a frightful scamp. Robert remained on the 
farm with his father; Charles was aclergyman ; James a doctor. Every- 
body respected old Ashton. It was about three years now since he 
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died, and he left a good pot of money behind him. Robert suc- 
ceeded to the farm, and it was he who was to marry Jane Coney to- 
morrow. 

They went up stairs with their carpet-bags, having come direct from 
Worcester by train, Robert Ashton’s dog-cart had been waiting, as 
arranged, at Timberdale Station to bring them on. Mrs. James Ashton 
came over earlier in the day with Mrs. West. Robert and Charles 
Ashton were both fine young men, but the ductor was slight and short. 
Now I hope all that’s clear ; because it was needful to say it. 

What with looking at the presents, the time passed. They were laid 
out on a table against the wall, on a snow-white damask cloth of rare 
beauty. 

‘Took here,” whispered Mrs. Coney, taking up a scented blue and 
white case of satin ribbon and beads for keeping pocket handkerchiefs 
in. ‘ Poor Lucy Bird sent this. She must have made it herself: a 
thing like this, bought, would be as much as fifteen or sixteen shillings. 
It came almost anonymously: ‘With best love and ever kind wishes 
for Robert and Jane,’ written on it; but we knew Lucy’s hand- 
writing.” 

“Where are they now?” asked Mrs. Todhetley, in the same mys- 
terious whisper. 

“‘T fancy they are staying somewhere in Worcester. We should have 
liked to get Lucy over for the wedding ; but—you know how it 1s: we 
could not ask him.” 

Mrs. Todhetley nodded. There’s some thorn in most families, and 
Lucy was the one in that of Ashton. She was educated at the best 
school in Worcester, and came home at eighteen brim-full of romance. 
It was her nature, not the school. You'd hardly have found so pretty 
and sentimental a girl in the county. Because her name happened to 
be Lucy Ashton, she identified herself with Scott’s Lucy Ashton, and 
looked out for a Master of Ravenswood. These sentimental girls some- 
times come to grief; for they possess but three parts of their share of 
plain common sense. The Master of Ravenswood came in the shape 
of Captain Bird, a tall, dark man, with a flaming coat and fierce mous- 
tache. He paid court to Lucy; and she fell in love with him before a 
week was over. The Ashtons turned their backs upon him: there 
was something in the man they did not like, in spite of the red 
coat and the black moustache. But he came over Lucy—he had heard 
of her fortune, you see,—and she promised to marry him. She was a 
gentle, yielding, timid girl then ; but her love was strong, and she ran 
away. She ran away: and was married the same morning at St. Helen’s 
church, in Worcester, in which parish Bird had been staying. It was 
the talk of the county ; but when the clatter had subsided, everybody 
began to pity Lucy, saying she would have plenty of time and cause for 
repentance. After all, he was nota real captain. He had sold out: 
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and there rose a rumour that he had done something or other wrong, 
and was obliged to sell. Old Ashton had loved Lucy better than all his 
children. He forgave the marriage for Lucy’s sake, and had them home 
on a visit, and presented her with a handsome sum. But he made a 
great mistake—I’ve heard the Squire say it often—in not settling it upon 
her. Bird got out of it as soon as he could; and he would have got out 
of some more that came to Lucy when her father died, only that it was 
left in Robert Ashton’s hands to be paid to her quarterly. People called 
Bird a black-leg. He was about the worst man that ever stepped. 
Robert had offered Lucy a home at Timberdale Court, but she would 
not quit her husband: she had married him, she said, for better or for 
worse. If he came to be transported—and he was going on for it—the 
chances were that Lucy would follow him to Van Diemen’s Land. 

“TI say, there’s six o’clock,” exclaimed Mr. Coney. “Jane, what 
have you done with Robert ?” 

“ Not anything, papa. He said he should be here half-an-hour before 
dinner.” 

‘‘ And it will soon be half-an-hour after it,” returned old Coney. “If 
he does not make haste, we shall sit down without him.” 

The clock on the mantel-piece went ticking on, and struck half-past 
six. Dinner. The Squire led off the van with Mrs. Coney. Tod laid 
hold of Jane. 

“*T’ll be in Robert’s place while I can, Jenny.” 

The oak-room was a surprise. It looked beautiful. The dark walls 
were quite covered with holly and ivy, mixed with the blossoms of the 
laurestinas and some bright flowers. Old Thomas (borrowed from us) 
and the maids stood by the sideboard; it glittered with silver. The 
Coneys had their stores as well as other people, and did things well 
when they did them at all. On the table was a large codfish, garnished 
with horseradish and lemon. Our names were before our places, and 
we took them without bustle, Robert Ashton’s, next to Jane, being 
left vacant. 

‘For what——’ 

A faint shriek interrupted the Reverend Mr. Ashton, and the grace 
was broken off. Lifting his head towards the quarter whence the 
shriek came, he saw his sister-in-law with a scared face. 

‘We are thirteen !” said Mrs. James Ashton. ‘I beg your pardon, 
Charles—I beg every one’s pardon—but indeed we must not sit down 
thirteen to dinner on New Year’s Day. I would not for any money !” 

‘‘What nonsense, my dear,” cried her husband, rather crossly. 

‘Robert will be here directly.” 

It was of no use. All the ladies took her part, saying they ought not 
to sit down. And there we all stood, uncertain what to be at, the 
dinner hovering in mid airlike Mahomet’s coffin, and not to be eaten. 

“There are two days in the year when it is not well to sit down 
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thirteen: New Year’s Day, and Christmas Day,” said Mrs. ‘Todhetley ; 
and the rest held with her. 

“ Are we all to go back to the drawing-room, and leave our dinner?” 
demanded old Coney, inwrath. ‘‘ Where the plague zs Robert? Look 
here : those that won’t sit down thirteen can go, and those that don’t 
mind it can stop.” 

‘‘ Hear, hear!” cried the Squire. 

But Jane Coney went gliding to her mother’s side. ‘I will wait for 
Robert in the drawing-room, mamma, and you can sit down twelve. 
Yes, please ; it is best so. Indeed I could not eat if I stayed.” 

“Shall we send you some dinner in, child?” asked Mr. Coney. 

“No, thank you, papa. I would like best to take it with Robert 
when he comes.” 

“‘ All right,” said old Coney. “Johnny, you go over to that side, to 
make the table even. We'll have the grace now, parson.” 

And the parson said it. 

It was a dinner that pleased the Squire’s heart. He had a mortal 
objection to what he called kickshaws, meaning the superfluous dishes 
you get at a modern entertainment. ‘The Concys never had kick- 
shaws, only a plain, substantial dinner, the best of its kind. 

** Coney, I never taste such oyster-sauce as yours, go where I will,” 
cried the Squire. ‘It can’t be matched.” 

Old Coney winked ; as much as to say he knew it. ‘The missis 
gives an eye to that, you see, Squire,” he answered, in a side whisper. 
‘She had been in the kitchen till you came.” 

The Squire took another ladle-full. He went once or twice to every 
dish, and drank champagne with all of us. But still Robert Ashton 
did not come. 

I slipped round to Mrs. Coney when the plum-pudding appeared, 
whispering that I would take a slice to Jane. 

‘So you shall, Johnny,” she said, giving me some on a plate, anc 
putting a mince-pie beside it. ‘‘She’ll have no luck unless she eats a 
bit of pudding and pie on the first day of the year.” 

Jane sat in an elbow-chair before the fire, her head leaning sideways 
on her hand, her hair a little tumbled. It was very nice hair, dark 
chestnut, and her eyes were hazel. Robert Ashton was fair-haired and 
blue-eyed ; Saxon all over, and very good-looking. 

‘I have brought you some pudding, Jane.” 

“Oh, Johnny, why did you leave the table? I can’t eat it.” 

“But Mrs. Coney says you are to; and some mince-pie, too, or else 
you'll have no luck.” " 

As if in obedience she ate a small bit of the pudding, cut a quarter 
out of the mince-pie with her fork, and ate that. 

“There, Johnny, that’s enough for ‘luck.’ You go back now to your 
dinner, I daresay you've not had any pudding.” 
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‘¢ T’ll stay with you, and eat this: as it is going begging.” 

She neither said yes nor no. She was looking frightfully uneasy. 

** Are you vexed that Robert Ashton’s not here, Jane?” 

“T am not vexed; because I know he would have been here if he could, 
I think something has happened to him.” 

I stared at her. “ What! because he is alittle late in coming? Why, 
Jane, you must be nervous.” 

She kept looking into the fire, her eyes fixed. Isat on the other side 
the hearth; the empty pudding-plate with its fork standing on the rug 
between us, where I had put it. 

‘“ Robert was szze to come for this dinner, Johnny, all being well, and 
to be in time.” 

‘Tell me what you fear, Jane—and why.” 

‘“‘T think I will tell you,” she said, after a pause. “I should like to 
tell some one. I wish I had told Robert when he called this morn- 
ing ; but I was afraid he would laugh at me. You will laugh, too.” 

And Jane Coney told it. In a low, dread voice, her eyes staring 
into the fire as before, just as though they could see through the blaze 
into the future. 

Karly that morning she had had a dream; a nasty, disagreeable, ugly 
dream about Robert Ashton. She thought he was in some frightful 
peril, that she cried out to him to avoid it, or it would stop their marriage. 
He seemed not to take the least notice of her, but to go right on to it; 
and in the alarm this brought her, she awoke. I listened in silence, 
saying nothing to the end ; no, nor then. 

“The dream was so intensely 7ca/, Johnny. Itseemed to be to-day ; 
this very day then dawning ; and we both of us knew that it was; the 
one before our marriage. JI woke up in a fever; and but that it was 
night and not day, should have had a difficulty to persuade myself at 
first that we were not really enacting the scene—it was, as I say, so 
vividly real. And Robert went out to the peril, never heeding me.” 

‘What was the peril ?” 

‘““That’s what I can’t tell. A consciousness lay upon me that it was 
something very bad and frightful; but of its nature I saw nothing. I 
did not go to sleep again: it must have been about six o’clock, but the 
mornings are very dark, you know. I got up soon: what with this 
dinner-party and other things, there has been a great cleal to do to-day, 
and I soon forgot the dream. Robert called after breakfast, and the 
sight of him put me in mind of it. I felt a great inclination to tell him 
to take especial care of himself; but he would only have laughed at me. 
He drove away direct to the Timberdale station, to take the train for 
Worcester.” 

She did not say what he had gone there for, though. To get the 
ring and licence. 

“‘T have not felt the smallest fear of the dream all along, Johnry, 
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since I awoke. Save for the few minutes Robert was here, I don’t 
remember even to have thought of it. But when the others—his 
brothers and Mr. West—came in without him, it flashed over me like 
a thunder-bolt. I felt sure then that something had happened. J 
daresay we shall never be married now.” 

‘Jane !” 

‘Well, Johnny Ludlow, I think it.” 

To me it seemed to be getting serious. There might be nothing at 
all in what she had said; most people would have said there was 
nothing ; but, sitting there in the quiet room listening to her earnest 
voice, seeing her anxious face, a feeling came over me that there zs. 
What had become of Robert Ashton? Where could he be? 

“T wish you’d give me that shawl of mamma’s,” she said, pointing to 
one ona chair. ‘I feel cold.” 

She was shivering when I put it over her pretty white shoulders and 
arms. And yet the fire was roaring to the very top of the grate. 

‘‘ Alone here, while you were ali at dinner, I went over all kinds of 
probabilities,” she resumed, drawing the shawl round her as if she were 
out in thesnow. ‘‘ Of course there are five hundred things that might 
happen to him, but I can only think of one.” 

“Well? "—for she stopped. She seemed to be speaking very un- 
willingly. 

“Tf he walked he would be almost sure to come the near way, across 
the Ravine.” 

Was she ever coming to the point? I said nothing. It was better 
to let her go on in her own way. 

‘‘T dare say you will say the idea is very far-fetched, Johnny. What 
I think is, that he may have fallen down the Ravine.” 

Well, I did think it far-fetched. I’dassoon have expected her to say 
fallen down the chimney. 

“Those zig-zag paths are not very safe in good weather, especially 
the one on the ‘Timberdale side,” she went on. ‘ With the snow on 
them, perhaps ice, they are positively dangerous. One false step at the 
top—and the fall might kill him.” 

Put in this way, it seemed feasible enough. But yet—somehow I 
did not take to it. 

‘‘Robert Ashton is strong and agile, Jane. He has come down the 
ziz-zag hundreds of times.” 

‘“‘T seem to see him lying there, at the bottom of the Ravine,” she 
said, staring as before into the fire. ‘‘ I—wish—some of you would go 
and look for him.” 

‘Perhaps we had better. I'll make one. Who's this?” 

It was Tom Coney. His mother had sent him to see after me. I 
thought I’d tell him—keeping counsel about the dream—that Robert 
Ashton might have come to grief in the Ravine. 
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“What kind of grief?” asked Tom. 

“Turned a summerset down the zig-zag, and be lying with a leg 
broken.” 

Tom showed all his white teeth: the notion amused him exces- 
sively. ‘ What else would you like to suppose, Johnny ?” 

‘“‘ At any rate, Jane thinks so.” 

She turned round then, the tears in her eyes, and went up to Tom in 
a burst of grief. It took him aback. 

“Tom! Tom! if no one goes to see after him, I think I must go 
myself. I can’t bear the suspense much longer !” 

“Why, Jenny girl, what has taken you ?” 

That had taken her. The fear that Robert Ashton might be lying 
<lisabled or dead in the Ravine. Tom Coney called Tod quietly out 
of the dining-room, and we three started. Putting on our coats in 
silence, we went out at the back door, which was nearest the Ravine. 
Jane came with us to the gate. I never saw such eager eyes as hers 
were, when she threw them out across the snow in the moonlight. 

‘Took here,” said Tom: “ we had better tuck our trousers up.” 

It was not pleasant, I can assure you, especially the going down ‘the 
zig-zag. Jane was nght about its being slippery : we had to hold on by 
the trees and bushes, and tread cautiously. When pretty near the bottom, 
‘od made a false step, and shot down into the snow. 

“Murder!” he roared out. 

“Any bones broke?” asked Tom Coney, who could hardly speak for 
laughing. Tod growled, and shied a handful of snow at him. 

But the slip brought home to us the probability of the fear about 
Robert Ashton. ‘To slip from where Tod did, was fun ; to slip from the 
top of the zig-zag quite another thing. ‘The snow here at the bottom 
was up to our calves, and the black trousers got rolled up higher. The 
moonlight lay cold and white on the Ravine; the clustering trees, thick 
in summer, were leafless now. Had any fellow been gazing down from 
the top, we must have looked, to him, like three black-coated under- 
takers, gliding along to a funeral. 

“Tl tell you what,” cried Tod. ‘If Ashton did lose his footing, he’d 
not come to such mortal grief. The depth of snow would save him.” 

“T don’t believe he did fall,” said Tom Coney, stoutly. “Bob Ash- 
ton’s as sure-footed asa hare. But for Jane’s being so miserable, I'd 
have said, flat, I'd not come out on any such wild-goose errand.” 

On we went, wading through the sea of snow. Some of us looked 
round for the ghost’s light, and did not see it. But rumour said that it 
never came on a bright moonlit night. Here we were at last !—at the 
foot of the other zig-zag. But Robert Ashton wasn’t here. And the 
best proof that he had zof fallen, was, the unbroken surface of the 
snow. Not so much as a rabbit had scudded across to disturb its 
smoothness. : 
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‘T knew it,” said Tom Coney. ‘He has not come to grief at all. 
- It stands to reason that a fellow must have heaps to do the day before 
his wedding, if it’s only in burning his old love-letters. Bob had a heap 
of them, no doubt; and couldn’t get away in time for dinner.” 

‘‘We had better go on to his house, and see,” I said. 

“Oh, that be hanged,” cried the other two in a breath. 

“Well, I shall. It’s not much farther. You can go back, or not, as 
you like.” 

This zig-zag, though steeper than the one on our side, was not so 
slippery. Perhaps the sun had shone on it in the day and melted the 
snow. I went up it nearly as easy as in good weather. Tod and Coney, 
thinking better of the turning back, came after me. 

We should have been at Timberdale Court in five minutes, taking the 
short cut over hedges and ditches, but for an adventure by the way, 
which the magazine would not give me space to tell of. It had nothing 
to do with Robert Ashton. Getting to the Court, we hammerei at it 
hotly till the door was opened. The servant started back in surprise. 

‘‘ Goodness me,” said she, ‘I thought it was master.” 

‘‘ Where is the master ?” asked Tom. 

“Not come home, sir. He has not been in since he left this 
morning.” , 

It was all out. Instead of pitchpolling into Crabb Ravine and break- 
ing his limbs, Bob Ashton had not got back from Worcester. It was 
very strange, though, what could be keeping him, and the house was 
nearly in a commotion. 

gWhen we got back to the Farm, they were laying the table for the 
wedding-breakfast. Plenty of kickshaws now, and some lovely flowers. 
‘The ladies, helping, had their gown-skirts turned up. This helping 
had not been in the evening’s programme ; but things seemed to have 
lbeen turned upside down, and they were glad to seize upon it. Jane 
and her sister sat alone by the drawing-room fire, never saying a word 
to one another. 

“ Johnny, I don’t half like this,” whispered Mrs. Todhetley to me. 

‘“ Like what, good mother ?” 

“This absence of Robert Ashton.” 

I don’t know that I liked it, either. 

* % % % % % 

Morning came. In an uncertainty of commotion like this, people go 
into each other’s houses indiscriminately. ‘The first train came in from 
Wercester before it was well light; but it did not bring Robert Ashton. 
As to the snow on the ground, it was pretty well beaten by now. 

‘“‘Tfe’d not travel by that slow parliamentary thing: he’ll come by the 
express to South Crabb Junction,” said Tom Coney, thinking he'd cheer 
away the general disappointment. Jane we had not seen. 

The express would be at the Junction between nine and ten. A 
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whole lot of us went down there. It was not farther off than Timber- 
dale station, but the opposite way. I don’t think one of us was more 
eager than another, unless it was the Squire. The thing was getting 
serious, he told us ; and he went puffing about like a man looking for 
his head. 

To witness the way he seized hold of the doors when the express 
steamed in, and put his old red nose inside all the carriages, looking for 
Robert Ashton, was a sight. ‘he guard laid hold of his arm, saying 
he’d come to damage. But Robert Ashton was not in the train. 

“He may come yet,” said old Coney, looking fit to cry. “ There'll 
be a train in again at Timberdale. Or, he may drive over.” 

But everyone felt that he would xzof come. Something told us so. 
It was only making believe to one another, saying he would. 

“‘T shall go to Worcester by the next down train,” said the Squire, to 
old Coney. 

“The next does not stop here.” | 

‘“They’d better stop it for me,” said the Squire, defiantly. “‘ You 
can’t come, Coney. You must stop to give Jane away.” 

‘‘But if there’s no bridegroom to give her to?” debated old Coney. 

‘‘ There may be. You must stop on the strength of it.” 

The down train came up, and obeyed the signal to stop made by the 
station-master. The Squire, Tod, and Tom Coney got in, and it steamed 
on again, 

‘¢ Now mind, I shall conduct this search,” the Squire said to the 
Others, with a frown. ‘You young fellows don’t know your right hand 
from your left in a business of this sort. We must go about it systema- 
tically, and find out the different places that Robert Ashton went to 
yesterday, and the people he saw.” ‘Tod and Tom Coney told us this 
later. 

When they arrived at Worcester, the first man they saw at Shrubb Hill 
Station, was Harry Coles, who had been sending somebody off by the 
train. Which was rather curious; for his brother, Fred Coles, was 
Robert Ashton’s great chum, and was to be groom’s-man at the wedding. 
Harry Coles said his brother had met Ashton by appointment the previous 
day, and went with him to the Registrar’s office for the marriage licence 
—which was supplied to them by Mr. Clifton himself. After that, they 
went to the jeweller’s, andi chose the wedding-ring. 

“Well, what after that ?” cried the impatient Squire. 

Harry Coles did not know what. His brother had come back to 
their office early in the afternoon—about one o’clock—saying Ashton 
was going, or had gone home. 

“Can’t you tell which he said—going, or gone?” demanded the 
Squire, getting red. 

“No, I can’t,” said Harry Coles. “I was busy with some estimates, 
and did not pay particular heed.” 
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“Then you ought to have paid it, sir,” retorted the Squire. ‘“ Your 
brother >—where is he?” 

“Gone over to Timberdale ages ago. He started the first thing this 
morning, Squire ; a big coat thrown over his wedding toggery.” 

The Squire growled, as a relief to his feelings, not knowing what in 
the world to do. He suddenly said he’d go to the Registrar’s office, and 
started for Edgar Street on the run. 

Mr. Clifton was not there, but a clerk was. Yes, Mr. Ashton of 
Timberdale had been there the previous day, he said, in answer to the 
Squire, and had got his licence. The governor (meaning Mr. Clifton, 
who knew the Ashtons and the Coneys well) had joked a bit with 
young Ashton, when he gave it. As to telling where Ashton of Tim- 
berdale and Mr. Coles had gone to afterwards, the clerk did not know 
from Adam. 

So there was nothing to be got out of the Registrar’s office, and the 
Squire turned his steps up the town again, Tod and Coney following 
him like two tame lambs ; for he’d not let them make a suggestion or 
put in a word edgeways. He was on his way to the jeweller’s now : but 
as he had omitted to ask Harry Coles which of the jeweller’s shops the 
ring was bought at, he took them all in succession, and hit upon the 
right one after difficulty. 

He learnt nothing there either. Mr. Ashton of Timberdale had 
bought the ring and keeper, and paid for them, the master said. Of 
course everybody knew the young lady was Miss Jane Coney: he had 
brought one of her rings as a guide for size: a chased gold, with small 
garnet stone in it. 

“T am not asking for rings and stones,” said the Squire, wrathfully. 
‘I want to know if Mr. Ashton said where he was going afterwards.” 

‘‘ He said never a word about it,” returned the master. ‘When they 
went out of here—young Fred Coles was with him—they took the way 
towards the hop-market.” 

The Squire went to the Crown next—the inn used by the Ashtons of 
Timberdale. Robert Ashton had called in the previous day, about one 
o’clock, the waiter said, taken a small piece of bread and cheese, ob- 
serving that he had no time for anything else, and half a glass of table- 
beer. Mr. Coles had come down Broad Street with him, as far as the 
inn door, when they shook hands and parted; Mr. Coles going back 
again. The waiter thought Mr. Ashton was notin the house above five 
minutes, at the most. 

‘“‘ And don’t you know where he went to next?” urged the Squire. 

No, the waiter replied. The impression on his mind was, that Mr. 
Ashton’s business in Worcester was over, and that he was returning 
home again. 

The Squire moved slowly up Broad Street, more gloomy than an owl, 
his hands in his pockets, his nose blue. He boasted of his systematical 
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abilities, as applied to searches, but he knew no more what to be at 
next than the man in the moon. ‘Turning up the Cross, he came to an 
anchor outside the linen-draper’s shop; propping his back against the 
window, as if the hanging silks had offended him. There he stood, 
staring up at St. Nicholas’ clock opposite. 

“Tom,” said he, virtually giving in, “I think we had better talk to 
the police. Here’s one coming along now.” 

When the policeman was abreast, the Squire took his hands from his 
pockets, and pinned the man by his button-hole. 

“Mr. Ashton of Timberdale !—oh, he has got into trouble, sir,” was 
the man’s ready answer. ‘“‘He is before the magistrates now, on a 
charge of a 

The railway omnibus, coming along at the moment, partially drowned 
the word. 

“Charge of what?” roared the Squire. 

The policeman repeated it. The omnibus was making a frightful 
clatter, and the Squire only just caught it now. With a great cry he 
dashed over to the fly stand, got into one, and ordered it to gallop away 
with him. Tom Coney and Tod barely escaped having to hang on 
behind. | 

‘‘ Drive like mad,” stamped the Squire. 

‘Ves, sir,” said the man, doing it. ‘“ Where to?” 

“Go on, will you, sir? To the deuce.” 

**To the: Police-court,” corrected ‘Tom Coney. 

Arrived there, the Squire left them to pay, and fought his way inside. 
‘The first thing his spectacles caught sight of distinctly, was the fair 
Saxon face and fine form of Robert Ashton, standing, a prisoner, in the 


criminal dock. 
* % % % #6 % # 





At the Farm, things were in a state more easy to imagine than de- 
scribe. The carriages came gowling up, bringing the guests. The four 
bridesmaids wore pale-blue silk, trimmed with white fur. Jane was 
dressed. In passing her door, I saw her. They had sent me up to 
fetch something from Tom’s room. 

“Is it not a mockery, Johnny?” she said, letting me go inside. 
And her poor pale face looked more fit for a burying than a wedding, 
and her eyes had dark circles round them. 

‘Tf you mean your dress, Jane, I never saw anything less like a 
mockery, or more like a Princess’s in a fairy tale.” 

It was of rich white silk; a delicate wreath of myrtle and orange- 
blossoms on her chestnut hair. ‘The veil lay upon the bed. 

“You know what I mean, Johnny. There will be no wedding at 
North Crabb church to-day—and nothing can have been more foolish 
than to prepare me for it. Oh, Johnny! if I could but go to sleep 
for ten years, and never wake up between.” 
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Before the gate waited the carriages, their postilions in scarlet 
jackets ; the company, in their fine plumage, jostled each other in the 
nooks and corners of the house; the maids, wearing a bright uniform 
of purple gowns and white muslin aprons, ran about wildly. Every 
two minutes, old Coney went up to a staircase window that faced Tim- 
berdale, looking out to see whether Robert Ashton was coming—like 
Sister Anne, in “ Bluebeard.” 

Twelve o’clock! It was like a knell booming out; and the car- 
riages went away with-the company. A fine ending to a wedding, that 
was. 

I was standing at the back door, disconsolate as the moaning wind, 
when the Timberdale station fly came rattling along. A gentleman put 
his head out of it, to tell the driver to stop. He got down, and came 
limping upto me. It was Mr. West’s partner, old Cockermuth, who 
had declined an invitation to the wedding because of gout. 

“Look here,” said he, catching hold of my shoulder, ‘‘I want to say 
half a dozen words to Mr. Coney. Can you manage to bring him out 
to me, or smuggle me into any little place where we can be alone? I 
suppose the house is chuck full of them wedding people.” 

‘You have brought bad news of Robert Ashton!” I said in sudden 
conviction. ‘‘ What is it?” 

“Well, so I have,” he answered, confidentially. It will soon be 
known to everybody, but I’d like to break it to Coney first. I’ve come 
over to do it. Robert Ashton is in custody for murder! ” 

I felt my face turn as pale as a girl’s. “ For murder?” 

Old Cockermuth pulled a chin as long as two, and nodded. ‘“ He’s 
in custody for nothing less than the murder of his brother-in-law, Bird. 
Yesterday . 

A smothered cry behind us; and I turned sharply. There stood 
Jane. She had seen old Cockermuth’s arrival; and came down, 
knowing he must have come with bad news. The white robe and 
wreath were gone, and she wore her every-day dress of violet merino. 

‘“Now, my dear! my dear, be calm!” cried old Cockermuth, in a 
fright. ‘‘ For goodness sake shut us in somewhere, Johnny Ludlow! 
We shall have the whole pack out upon us.” 

Some of the pack did come, before he could be shut up. And there 
we were—hearing that Robert Ashton had been taken up for murder. 

It appeared that, after quitting the Crown on the previous day, he 
met his sister’s husband, Captain Bird—from habit, people still accorded 
him his title. Captain Bird told him Lucy was dangerously iJ, and 
asked him to go and see her. Robert went at once to their lodgings, 
What exactly happened there, nobody as yet knew; but Robert and 
Bird got quarrelling. Robert never came out again. In the morning 
(this morning) the neighbours heard a hue and cry; and on the door 
being opened by two policemen, Bird was found lying in the passage 
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déad as was supposed, and Robert Ashton was given into custody for 
his murder. 

Jane touched me on the arm, and I followed her into the large, empty 
dining-room. That miserable breakfast! waiting for those who could 
not sit down to eat it. The evergreens on the walls seemed to look 
faded ; the flowers on the table to have lost their first brightness. 

“‘-You see I was right, Johnny,” she said. ‘That dream was a dream 
of warning. And sent as one.” 

It did look like it. But dreams are things you can’t lay hold of; no, 
nor believe in. Standing by the cold grate, she began to shake. In 
the confusion, the servants had let the fire go out. 

“T’d forget the dream if I were you, Jane. Where’s the use of 
people having dreaams——” 

“ Warnings, Johnny.” 

e If they cannot see how to make use of them? Call them 
warnings, an’ you like the word better. They are of no good at all.” 

‘Oh, Johnny, if I could but die! It was hard enough to bear when 
he was only missing ; but now " 

It was just as though she never meant to leave off shivering. I went 
to hunt for some small sticks, and saw our cook, Molly, in the kitchen 
amidst the maids. Trust her for being in the thick of any gossip. 
Bringing the sticks back, I pushed them in, and they soon crackled up 
into a blaze. Jane sat down and watched them. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t be afraid, Jane, if I were you. There’s some mistake.” 

“Tam not afraid—in one sense. That Robert has done nothing 
wrong willingly, I know. But—he is rather passionate; and there’s 
no telling how they might provoke him. If there is much suspense; 2 
trial, or anything of that—well, I suppose I shall live through it.” 

How hopeless she looked, her head bent, her eyes not lifted. Just 
then there was a cry outside for Jane. “Jane!” 

‘Go out, Johnny, and say I am all nght. Pray to them to let me 
be alone. Tell mamma not to come ; I am easier by myself—and the 
fire’s burning up. They’ve gone calling up stairs ; they’d not think I’m 
in here.” 

Was there anything incoherent in her words? I looked at her 
narrowly. I suppose that they sounded something like it. 

‘“‘One has been coming to soothe me, and another has been coming ; 
I’ve not known how to bear it. They mean it in kindness; great 
kindness; but I would so much rather be alone. You go now, 
Johnny.” | 

So I shut her in. And whispered to Mrs. Coney that she was praying 
to be left alone. 

I don’t know how the day went on; except that it was miserably 
uncomfortable. We had some cold beef in the every-day dining-room, 
and old Coney, after saying he’d have given a thousand pounds out of 
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his pocket for it not to have happened, went and smoked a pipe with 
Cockermuth. Dusk began to come on. 

Why! who was that—driving up in Robert Ashton’s dog-cart ? 
Robert! Robert, himself? Yes, it was: and the Squire, and Tod, and 
Tom Coney with him. The dog-cart had gone to the station to wait for 
the others; they came, bringing Robert Ashton with them. 

“Ts it all nght, Mr. Ashton?” 

“Quite night. You did not think it could be wrong, did you ?” 

‘You are out on bail?” 

“Out for good. There has been no real damage done, Johnny. I 
wonder where Jane is.” 

‘¢T’ll take you to her. She has been wishing she was dead.” 

Nobody in the house scented his presence. I opened the door of 
the large oak room. Jane was kneeling on the hearth-rug, her face 
buried in the cushion of the arm-chair. She started up at the noise, 
and stood like one struck into stone. 

“‘ Robert ?” 

I do believe she thought it was not real—his ghost, or something. 
He went up in silence, slightly smiling—he was always a quiet-mannered 
man—and holding out his hand. 

Tt is I, myself, Jane. You look as though you doubted it.” 

With a great cry she fell forward. Robert caught her to his breast. 
I was going away when he hastily called to me. For the first time in 
her life she had fainted away. ‘The thing had been too much for her. 

“Get a drop of water, Johnny. Don’t call anybody. She'll soon 
come to.” 

There was water on the table; wine too. He gave Jane some of 
both. And then she listened to his story, leaning on his arm, and crying 
as softly and peacefully as a little child. 

Those outside were listening to the wonderful tale. When I went 
out, they had gathered in the best kitchen, round the Squire, who had 
gone there in search of old Coney. The Squire’s glowing face was a 
sight to be seen. Mrs. Coney had sat down on the mahogany bench ; 
her hands lifted. Coney stood with his pipe held at arm’s length. As 
to Mrs. Todhetley, the tears were running down her cheeks in a stream, 

It was quite true that Lucy Bird was very ill. Robert saw her in bed. 
As he was leaving, Bird began upon the old grievance—that he should 
advance some of Lucy’s money ina lump. He wanted it for his cards 
and dice, you see. Robert told him, No; as he had done all along. 
An associate of Bird’s was there, a very bad man, named Dawler. They 
got Robert to take a friendly glass of wine—which purported to be sherry: 
and from that moment he lost all power, and partly consciousness. The 
wine was drugged. Their object, no doubt, had been to make him 
stupid, and so induce him to sign an undertaking, to hand over the 
money to Bird. But they had made the potion a trifle too strong, not 
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calculating on the effect it would take on a young and habitually sobet 
man. Robert fell into a deep sleep, from which it was impossible to 
arouse him: as to writing, his hands were as dead. Late in the morning 
he awoke ; and, bit by bit, realized where he was and what had passed. 
He was a little stupid even then, but quite sensible enough to remember 
that it was his wedding-day, and to foresee that he might have some 
trouble to get away from the house. On attempting to leave, Bird and 
Dawler both placed themselves in the passage to prevent him. There 
was a hot contest. Robert Ashton, a stronger man than either of the 
others, but aware that all his strength was not then at his own command, 
seized on a knotted stick, or club, that was lying in a corner, and lifted 
it to fight his way through. Dawler struck at it, to thrust it out of his 
hand, and struck it against Bird’s head with frightful force. The fellow 
dropped, as one dead, and the door was burst open by the neighbours 
and policeman. The excitement, perhaps the exertion, acting on Robert 
Ashton’s only partly recovered state, threw him stupid again: the 
people took him to be drunk, and Dawler gave him in charge for 
murder. 

That was the history. When the Squire had got into the police-court, 
Robert Ashton (who was nearly himself again through the remedies the 
doctor had given him in the police-station) was telling this tale. Dawler 
was contradicting him, and swearing hard and fast that it was a case of 
deliberate murder. The magistrates invited the Squire to a seat beside 
them: and the first thing he did was to break into a hot tantrum 
vowing Robert Ashton couldn’t be guilty. How it would have turned 
out, no one knew, but Lucy saved him. 

Lucy saved him. <A wan, haggard, young woman, wrapped in an old 
shawl, staggered into the justice room, to the frontof the room. It was 
Lucy Bird. She had come crawling along the streets to tell the truth. 

“My brother Robert did not attempt to strike any one,” she said, in 
a low, weak, earnest tone. “ He but held the clubin his hand. It was 
Dawler who threw his weight upon the club, and struck down my hus- 
band. Robert fell too; pushed down by Dawler. This is the sole 
truth, before Heaven !” 

They believed her. The best was, that Bird was not dead at all, 
only stunned : and the next to appear in court was himself, with a big 
white plaister on his forehead. Discovering his wife’s private flight to 
the magistrates, he thought it well to go after her: there was no 
knowing what plots might be in the wind. The whole bench shook 
hands with Robert Ashton, telling Bird and the other man signifi- 
cantly that they had better take care what they were about for the 
future : and the Squire brought him home in triumph. 

‘But where is Robert?” asked old Coney and the rest. “ Why, in 
there with Jane: where else should he be?” They burst into the oak- 
room ina body, and found him trying on the ring. 
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““Why shouldn’t we have a dinner to-night?” asked old Coney. 
“* Last night’s was but half a one, through some bother or another.” 

“ Hear, hear!” cried the Squire. ‘Why not?” 

The only thing against it was—as Mrs. Coney said—that no dinner 
was prepared. Unless they could put up with a cold one. 

“And glad to,” spoke up everybody. So the cold meats were 
brought from the larder, and the fowls from the breakfast-table, and laid 
in the every-day dining-parlour. The ladies were in their ordinary 
gowns, and there was no room for elbows, but we made up with 
laughter. Sixteen this evening; Fred Coles being there and old 
Cockermuth, who sat down in spite of the gout. Afterwards we went 
off by the light of the stars to summon the company to the morrow’s 
wedding: it was good to go knocking at the doors with the news. 
While the servants at the Farm, with Molly to mee them, began 
cooking fresh fowls for the breakfast-table. 

And that’s about all. There was never a better jedaine seen, and 
the scarlet jackets of the post boys dazzled one’s eyes in the morning 
sun. Robert Ashton was calm and quiet in church; Jane too, and not 
a bit nervous. The chief speech at the breakfast was undertaken by 
the Squire, so you may give a guess what it was like: but it didn’t spoil 
the wedding-cake. 

Jane was shut up with her mother when the time came for starting, 
and came out in a great flood of sobbing tears. She was leaving her 
childhood’s home, you see. Robert would have hurried her straight 
to the carriage, but the company wouldn’t be done out of their leave- 
taking. I was the last. 

‘‘ Thank you for all, Johnny,” she sobbed, wringing my hand as she 
went down the path. ‘ They were all very kind to me rosy, but 
it seemed that you were kindest.” 

In, the next minute, both of them, with the door shut, and the 
carriage away towards South Crabb Junction. The people cheered, 
the cocks crew, and the old shoes flew after them in a shower. 


Jounny LupDLow. 
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WEARINESS. 
By FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP 


“TURN again to sleep, love, 
Turn again to sleep, 
Time enough when daylight comes, 
To weary and to weep.” 


‘Sleep comes not to me, dear, 
Woo her as I will, 
I have watched too long a time 
Now, for slumber still.” 


“Turn thee back to rest, love, 
Turn thee back to rest, 
Let dim night with brooding wings, 
Hush thee on her breast:” 


“When the body rests, dear, 
Then the soul set free, 
Travels on its weary way, 

And rest is not for me !” 


“Close those aching eyes, love, 
Seal them fast and deep, 
They have wept and watched so long, 


1? 


Teach them now to sleep! 


“Who can shut the spirit’s eyes? 
Earthly hds may close, 
But no poppy ever grew, 
To bring the mind repose ! 


‘But I soon shall know, dear, 
Slumber calm, so deep, 
That nor love, nor joy, nor grief, 
Can break that dreamless sleep! 


“’Tear-worn eyes shall close in smiles, 
Weary hands be pressed 
O’cer a heart that sighs no mere, 
In the Home of Rest!” 
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KATHERINE MAXWELL’S FORECASTING. 


ILARGE, roomy, old country-house, with a wide piazza on three 

sides of it, and a great square lawn all round, set with trees; 

with here and there a clump of lilies, or some flower that loved the 

shade, and with a wide space in the centre for croquet. This was the 

Osgood mansion. It was always well filled with friends in summer 

weather. It was unusually well filled and gay at the time of which we 

are about to write: for there were pretty girls in it in abundance: but 

scarcely any gentlemen. What with croquet and driving, the days were 

pleasant enough ; but there was no denying that gentlemen would have 
made the evenings gayer, and dressing more worth while. 

One night it began to rain. Clouds had overshadowed the briglit 
June afternoon, and the smoke from the kitchen chimney had persist- 
ently trailed downward. Most of the visitors had early betaken them- 
selves to the shelter of the house, but a few adventurous spirits played 
croquet to the last, and finished the game with the great rain-drops 
pelting them. 5 

They came in at the sound of the tea-bell, ready for anything, as 
girls are when they have had plenty of muscular exercise, and breathed 
a good share of oxygen. Presently a whisper ran from one to another; 
mysterious looks were interchanged. 

‘¢Miss Maxwell has Planchette. She knows how to use it: she says 
she will write for us this evening, if we wish. What shall we say ?” 

Of course there ensued the customary eagerness of young girls about 
anything with a spice of diablerie. Fight o’clock found them in the 
green parlour; the curtains drawn, the room lighted, and Miss Maxwell 
at the table in the centre, with her little ebony Planchette. ‘They had 
t to themselves : mothers and aunts were in the great drawing-room. 
never as much as thinking of them. Only Mrs. Dawssn was present : 
gay little Mrs. Dawson that nobody thought of as a widow. 

Miss Maxwell herself looked a very Pythoness, with her great blue 
eyes, and the long, jetty lashes that darkened and deepened them. 
Frank, fearless eyes they were, merry sometimes, but with a capacity for 
tragedy. She had strong features, tolerably regular, but yet more re- 
markable for expression and effectiveness than for positive beauty. Ter 
mouth was wide, but she had ripe, beautiful lips, closing over beautiful 
teeth, and her smile was a radiance worth catching. There was some- 
thing very peculiar about Miss Maxwell: she was wont to tell the girls 
that she had left her youth behind her. She was getting on for thirty 
now. 
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Miss Maxwell was in character to-night : whether got up on purpose 
or not, she alone knew. Her crimson-velvet jacket had gilt trimmings: 
it became her well, but imparted to her somewhat of the gipsy. They 
were in the habit of calling her Sibyl Kate. She always wore her dark, 
curling hair down her back, in a dusky wavy mass. Now she had a 
gilt band round it, and great golden hoops to match in her ears. A 
little silver paper-knife, shaped like a dagger, with which she had 
been cutting her Planchette paper, was stuck conspicuously in her 
waist-band. 

She leaned back in her chair ; to survey her audience as they gathered. 
round her. Her great bright eyes, whose brightness was veiled just 
now by the close droop of the long, thick, dark lashes, made their obser- 
vations from under those lashes’ shelter. 

Etta Carew was nearest her; a pretty, innocent eagerness in her 
sweet young face. Etta was the beauty of the house; though she was 
¢o unobtrusive that no one envied her, or thought much about her, or it. 
She had the pure golden hair, so often raved about and so seldom seen. 
Very seldom when in contrast with soft, luminous, black eyes—the 
loveliest, as it is the rarest of combinations. Her face was like a blush- 
rose, it was so delicate, so tender and so sweet ; sweet rather than strong : 
yet you would not have been afraid to predict a certain kind of strength 
in her, if the time ever came when it was needed. Women, as fair and 
soft as she, have put on crowns of thorns before now without moaning. 
Etta’s dress added to the impression of softness conveyed by her fair 
tender face and slight figure. It was white, with violet trimmings; and 
a bunch of wood-violets was twisted in her golden hair. 

Near her sat Maud Armstrong, her cousin and close friend. Maud 
was a beauty also, and of a type patent to all beholders—a haughty, 
commanding girl, with a superb figure, hair and eyes “of the blackest 
black our eyes endure,” high-bred features, and a glorious colour. She 
wore a claret-coloured silk, so bright that it was almost red by lamplight; 
clusters of garnets flashed like fire at her throat, and in her small, 
dainty ears. 

As for the rest of them, they were such girls as one meets everywhere 
in country-houses : good, well-bred girls. Some pretty; all with at 
least the bewitchment of youth, with nice toilettes, and well-kept hands 
and complexions : Miss Gale, and her sister Ellen; Beatrice Mason ; 
and Nancy Darrow. 

In the midst of them all, Sibyl Kate, with her black Planchette, watched 
and waited like destiny. 

‘“Now, are you ready?” she asked suddenly, and her deep voice 
caused a silence so intense to fall on the room, that it seemed almost 
solemn. “ For whom shall I first consult the oracle? You, Etta?” 

Henrietta Carew blushed painfully, and Miss Maxwell saw that her 
lips were trembling. 
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‘“¢'You take it too much au serieux, child. I'll try for some one else 
first.” 

“ Why, it zs serious, 1s 1t not?” interrupted Miss Gale, who was very 
matter-of-fact. ‘‘ You don’t make it answer, do you?” 

Katherine Maxwell lifted her lashes, and shot a ray of contempt at 
the questioner. She waited a moment in some hesitation, as if hardly 
knowing whether to speak or not; and when the words came, a strange 
kind of gravity seemed to be on her. 

“T had not thought it necessary to assure any of you, who know me, 
that I do of ‘make’ it answer. What the power is which writes, I 
know no more than you do. I do not claim that it is supernatural. I 
am quite too sceptical myself to think so: but I certainly do nothing 
consciously to produce the writing, and I think when the mystery of it 
shall be solved, we may understand the secret connection between mind 
and matter, soul and body.” 

A kind of thrill, difficult to describe, ran through the listeners. 
What, then, was this Planchette? Kate Maxwell resumed. 

“If you please, Miss Gale, I will see first what I can get for you. If 
I am able to get a message for you all, I will have each on a separate 
piece of paper, and it shall be the private property of the one to whom 
it is addressed. Never fear that I shall learn your secrets. I assure 
you that the ideas pass so vaguely through my own mind as I write, 
that after I have finished a sentence I should usually try in vain to 
recall it.” 

No one answered her; and she bent forward, and placed her two 
hands on Planchette. ‘The pencil careered madly across the paper at 
first, then began to write steadily and rapidly. After a page was nearly 
covered, 2 signature was appended, and then the writer handed the 
paper to Miss Gale. 

Miss Gale read, her countenance changing. Seeing her emotion, her 
sister drew near; and, unrebuked, read the words over her shoulder. 
It was she who spoke first. 

“Miss Maxwell, did you know the name of our brother who is dead ?” 

Katherine Maxwell looked up, surprised at the question. ‘ Have 
you a brother dead ?” 

“Yes.” 

“‘T did not know it. I never heard of any brother except the one 
who is coming here next month.” 

“We had another, and he died long ago in the South. We have 
never talked about him, for the circumstances of his death were 
sad. He was estranged from us all at the time. He speaks of that 
here,” added Ellen Gale, touching the paper her sister held. “It pur- 
ports to be a message from him, and he signs his name—George Gleason 
Gale. It does not seem like a name one would be likely to hit upon 
by chance.” 
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Any one watching Katherine Maxwell would have seen that she 
turned a little pale. She did not believe, as she had said, in the super- 
natural; and a coincidence like this was, therefore, startling to her. 

By this time Miss Gale had risen. Steadying herself by the back of 
her chair, for she was trembling with emotion of some kind, so that the 
very paper in her hand rustled, she spoke faintly. 

“T think, if you will excuse me, Mrs. Dawson, I will not wait here 
longer. This message, come from whom it may, or how it may, has 
shaken my nerves. Good-night.” 

Her sister Ellen, who shared her room, but not, as it would appear 
in an equal degree her emotion, went with her. There were only left 
Mrs. Dawson, Beatie Mason, Nancy Darrow and the two beautiful 
cousins. ‘They drew closer round the table. 

“Tt is rare that Planchette gets tragic,” Miss Maxwell said, with a 
laugh that sounded a little hollow. ‘I fancy she was vexed that my 
sincerity had been called in question, and thought she would make a 
little display of her powers.” 

“Who was vexed?” asked Maud Armstrong, not understanding. 

“‘Planchette. Mrs. Dawson, I’ll write for you next: you will be sure 
to attract influences of the gay and festive sort, and the change will be 
agreeable. Have you any question to put ?” 

“ Not any,” replied Mrs. Dawson in petulance that provoked a smile. 
Vive years a widow, her friends accused her of inward mortification 
that she had never been chosen again fora wife. ‘“ Not any. If your 
black witch cannot tell what I want to know without being asked, she 
is no witch at all, Kate Maxwell.” 

Then the writing went on again, and presently the little widow's 
paper was handed to her. 

‘Tt is too bad to keep the messages a secret; it spoils all the fun,” 
cried Beatie Mason. ‘Come! let Miss Maxwell read each out loud. 
That will be just as fair for one as another.” 

“Very well,” Mrs. Dawson said, “I won’t spoil fun.” And she 
handed over her paper with a smile and a well-got-up blush. ‘ But it 
is a bargain, mind !” 

“Oh yes, it’s a bargain. Read out Mrs. Dawson’s fortune, Sibyl 
Kate.” 

Miss Maxwell read it deliberately. 

“‘ He has black hair. His eyes are dark gray. His nose is straight. 
He is tall and strong. He has a good heart, and he will love you. 
You will see him within a year, and marry him within three. Ask no 
questions—this deponent saith no farther.” 

Of course, there was a general laugh. 

‘* So, suck were the questions you had in your mind?” said Miss 
Darrow saucily. ‘I agree with the elder Weller—widows are danger- 
ous. If any straight-nosed man with black eyes and a good heart 
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comes here, hands off him, mind, girls. He will be Mrs. Dawson’s 
property.” 

“We'll see what you get, Miss Nancy. Kate, try for Nan Darrow 
next.” 

But Nancy Darrow’s message was only a single and a very enigma- 
tical sentence. Sibyl Kate read it slowly. | 

“What you want would not be good for you—what you don’t want 
you shall have.” 

‘“‘That has no meaning in it,” said Maud Armstrong, frightfully dis- 
appointed. But, from Nancy Darrow’s scarlet face it was evident that 
the words Zad meaning. For her, at least. 

It was Beatie Mason’s turn next. The oracle made brief response 
for her, also. 

‘To be loved is the second thing and the least. The first is to be 
worthy,” 

Gay Beatie listened, and bent her head solemnly; as serious as 
though she had received a veritable message from the Celestial King- 
dom. 

‘‘ My turn now,” cried Maud Armstrong, eagerly. ‘“ Etta can wait. 
What has Planchette to say for me, Miss Maxwell?” 

A pause, and a little hush. And then the Sibyl read out Maud 
Armstrong’s message. It was not very favourable. 

‘* Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” 

Miss Armstrong, struck into silence for a moment, laughed a care- 
less, scornful laugh. 

“What a little hypocrite your Planchette is, Kate Maxwell! First 
pathetic, then moral, and now quoting scripture. Saul among the 
prophets.” 

“No, dear, Planchette among the prophets,” Kate Maxwell said, 
with smooth sweetness of tone, and a face from which all expression 
was sedulously banished. 

“Go on,” cried Maud Armstrong, impatiently. 

Katherine Maxwell turned to Etta. She was accustomed to say that 
Etta Carew was one of her weaknesses ; and there was real tenderness 
in the tone in which she spoke to her now. 

‘Shall I try for you, girlie? Or had you rather wait?” 

‘No shirking!” Nan Darrow cried, with a loud laugh. She could 
be a little coarse on occasion. And “ No shirking” echoed Maud Arm - 
strong. But still Sibyl Kate calmly looked at Etta. 

‘* Yes, if you please, Miss Maxwell,” said the young girl, timidly. 

Planchette wrote a few lines, and then seemed to be making some 
curious marks. When she stopped finally, Kate Maxwell took the 
paper in her hand ; but there was in her face a strange hesitation. 

““Go on. Make haste,” came the impatient assailing mandates. 
There was no help for it ; and she had to read. 
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‘‘This very summer you shall go down into a valley and up on a 
mountain top. After that, I see for you only a white wreath.” 

Then she held out the paper for them all to look, and there, under the 
writing, was drawn, with a few effective pencil strokes, a perfect wreath. 

“‘ Acquit me, if you please,” Miss Maxwell said, laughing lightly. 
*‘T could never draw so much as a straight line.” 

‘A white wreath ; only a white wreath,” Etta repeated, with a scared 
Jook in her soft, dark eyes, as if they were trying to see far into the 
future. ‘Then she took her paper, and went quietly away with it. 

And what there could have been in the words or the white wreath, 
nobody attempted to say, but one or the other seemed to have flung a 
chill on the party. Mrs. Dawson got up to retire, slightly shaking 
herself. 

“His hair is black, and his eyes are dark gray, and his nose 1s 
straight,” she said archly; forestalling. as her fashion was, any jesting 
that might be in store: “and there is no knowing when he will come. 
It will not do for me to add to the burden of my six-and-thirty years 
by night watches. Pleasant dreams to you, young ladies.” 

Beatrice Mason and Nancy Darrow went next: there seemed to be 
nothing now to stay for. Maud Armstrong and Sibyl Kate were left 
alone. 

They did not much affect each other at any time, these two. Still 
they fraternized after a fashion, and were civil always; as young ladies 
of breeding, staying together in the same house, should be. 

‘‘ How strange it all is!” Maud began, breaking the silence. 

“Yes, I think it strange myself,’ acknowledged Miss Maxwell. 
** Planchette will always write for me something or other, but often it is 
nonsense, sometimes not distinguishable. She never wrote before any 
such things as to-night—so much to the purpose, and seemingly so 
earnest.” 

“ How is it that Planchette will not write for other people? I never 
saw her obey the pencil, except to you.” 

‘“‘T do not know,” Katherine Maxwell replied in a dreamy tone. ‘What 
you say is quite true: Planchette will answer but to one in a thousand. 
It may be that—that my nature is specially organised for these things.” 

“You believe in Planchette now, I suppose?” questioned Miss 
Armstrong, looking at the elder woman. 

“JT believe nothing. Nothing except that it was not I myself who 
gave those answers to-night. Whether Planchette tells truth, we shall 
know better: by-and-by.” 

“ But do you not have impressions at the time about what things 
mean? Etta’s white wreath, for instance—did it seem to you to mean 
bridal flowers or funereal ones ?” 

A curious look came into Miss Maxwell’s eyes. Or rather, a curious 
extinction of all expression ; a withdrawn, inseeing look. Miss Arm- 
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strong had seen good clairvoyants in her t:me, and was startlingly 
reminded of them. 

“Oh, Kate, Kate! if you are able to see anything, tell me!” she 
exclaimed on impulse. 

And on impulse, as it would appear, Katherine Maxwell responded 
to the prayer. In a voice as singularly unlike her own as was the 
dreamy, inseeing look, she spoke; a slow, regular, pulseless monotone. 

“Take care that you do not come into that state of heart towards 
her, that you shall wish the flowers to be burial, and not bridal ones.” 

‘* Are you Saying that to me?” asked Maud. 

“To you.” 

‘*Do you see anything ?” inquired the younger girl, shivering. 

‘“What I see I may not tell.” 

“Oh, Kate, tell me! Tell me.” 

‘‘T cannot. My hour is over.” 

Then, with a sort of shudder, the spell seemed to break, and specu- 
lation came back into her eyes. Did she know what she had been 
saying? Maud wondered, but would not inquire. Instead of that 
question, she asked another. “Have you the second sight, Miss Max- 
well? You looked to me as if you might have it just now.” 

‘“‘T ought to have it. JI am of Scotch descent, you know, and there 
are traditions of it in our family.” 

‘‘Did you see anything then?” Maud persisted. But she only got 
the same answer. 

“ Nothing that I could tell.” 

Miss Maxwell rose, and began to gather up her pencils. Clearly 
there was nothing more to be got from her, and Maud Armstrong went 
away. 

In their own room she found Etta, sitting at an open window, and 
looking into the wide, wet darkness of the summer night. 

‘‘ Those Gale girls are odious,” Maud began. “The only redeeming 
quality they have is their brother.” 

Etta was roused to curiosity. ‘Their brother! I didn’t know you 
had ever seen him, Maud.” 

‘Did I never tell you?” returned Maud, with a carelessness that 
might have been put on. When I was in town last winter we were 
quite friends. His sisters know nothing about it, and I have not 
thought it worth while to tell them. Lancelot Gale is really a remark- 
able young man, as young men go. But that I make it a point not to 
like young men, I might hke him.” 

Etta smiled. ‘ Your affectation of misanthropy sits more oddly upon 
you, Maud, than any of your other affectations. I think I never knew 
a girl who cared as much for society.” 

‘‘T feel no present interest in anything but bed,” Maud said, begin- 
ning with vigour the process of undressing. 
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The next morning poured over the earth a full flood of June-day 
brilliancy. In its bright beams all shadows, supernatural and others, 
were chased away. They were all ready to laugh over Planchette and 
her predictions, except the Gales, who carefully avoided the subject, 
and Etta Carew, who pondered these things in her heart, and did not 
join in any of the gay mockery of the rest. 


July came in, and brought some of the long-desired men in its train. 
Mrs. Dawson’s brother, Malvern Dudley ; Jack Darrow, Horace Mason 
and Lancelot Gale. ‘The latter was the man of mark among them all, 
a tall, slight, dark-haired, and good-looking young fellow. 

Etta Carew looked forward with some interest to the first meeting 
between her Cousin Maud and this man; but, after all, she lost the 
sight. Somehow Miss Armstrong made her escape for a solitary walk, 
took the road towards the station, and came back with Mr. Gale walk- 
ing beside her. 

“T have found an old acquaintance in Miss Armstrong,” he said 
quietly to his sisters, as they rushed to meet him. 

“Ves,” Miss Armstrong said, opening wide her eyes and looking 
innocent. “ How curious that the Mr. Gale I saw in town should be 
your brother!” 

For the first few days, Miss Armstrong was able to absorb Mr. Gale 
without difficulty. He recognized the claim old acquaintanceship gave 
her with something like eagerness ; and you have not pictured Maud Arm- 
strong without divining that she was a very fascinating girl. But it was 
fascination only with him, not a shadow of love. After a little he 
began to discover the light in another pair of eyes, the music in another 
voice, and though he might be seen with Miss Armstrong occasionally 
still he was nearly the shadow of Etta Carew. 

Katherine Maxwell, watching matters closely, began to wonder 
whether Lancelot Gale was simply amusing himself, or if he had grown to 
love Etta; who at least, as she soon saw, had surrendered her whole heart 
to the attention, and was dreaming a dream of Paradise. The pretty 
cheeks grew pink, the soft eyes tender, at this man’s coming ; and Miss 
Maxwell detected the growing pleasure he took in exciting these 
emotions. 

One evening, when he had been dividing his attentions with strict 
impartiality between the cousins, playing croquet with Maud till dark, 
afterwards turning the leaves of Etta’s music, and talking to whichever 
of the two he happened to be near in those low, dangerously sweet 
tones which may mean so much or so little, the two girls found them 
selves at last alone in their own room. Etta’s heart was full of a deli- 
cious tumult. She was as shy and fresh as a rosebud, and utterly 
unhackneyed. No one as yet had ever made love to her, and she 
thought Lancelot Gale’s tender whispers must surely mean something 
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very like love-making. She was too happy to care .to.talk, and she sat. 
brushing out her soft, golden hair, till Maud grew tired of the silence, 
and broke it. 

“When I am Mrs. Gale I shall have you to stay with me, Etta. You 
are such a dear, and I am getting so used to you.” 

Etta bent over her dressing-case, as if searching for a ribbon, the 
pretty pink cheeks and lips blanching to an ashy whiteness with the 
cruel shock of the words. Could Maud have seen that face, surely the 
sight of its agony would have made her more merciful. Etta contrived 
to steady her voice to speak. 

“Are you engaged to Mr. Gale?” 

‘Why no, not quite engaged ; but any one may see that we shall be 
soon,” replied crafty Maud. ‘His attentions began in town; I saw 
he wanted me then; but I did not make my mind up. I shall do so 
now, and I think Lancelot knows it. It was for my sake he came here. 
He isa very rich man, and my position will be enviable.” 

Henrietta Carew’s sun fell from the heavens in that moment, and lay 
in fragments at her feet. For her, there might be no more morning 
brightness or noontide splendour—only midnight from henceforth, with 
not even a star of hope to cheer. Her hands laid upon her bosom to 
still its wild throbbing, she said nothing, but went and sat down quietly 
at the window, open to the summer’s night. It faced the east. <A 
dense fog had risen in the valley below, white and chill as she was— 
white and chill as death. It looked to her like a great spectral sea, 
on which phantom barks might sail for ever; and she longed to float 
away on it to some Lethean shore, where she might part from grief as 
she had already parted from hope, and be still. 

She sat there long after Miss Maud Armstrong had been revelling in 
the sunny land of dreams, hearing words there which flushed her 
sleeping cheeks, and parted in a smile her warm, moist lips. At last 
Etta began to shiver. She had not realized that she was cold, until the 
subtle damp and chill of the fog had penetrated every fold of her 
garments. Then she went to bed: but she could not sleep. She lay 
taking herself to task, stung by the scorpion whip of self-reproach. 
For who had she to blame but herself? Lancelot Gale had not been 
kinder to her than he might well have been to his intended wife’s 
cousin and intimate friend. Se only had been in fault ; she had been 
ready to put her own self-flattering interpretation on slight things ; and 
had yielded up her foolish fluttering heart unsought. At least, she 
told herself this in the revulsion of feeling wrought by bitter remorse. 

Next day she was pale and languid, and so hoarse that she could 
with difficulty make herself heard. She rather rejected sympathy. It 
was nothing, she said; she had played croquet too late the night 
before, perhaps—somehow she had taken cold. Lancelot Gale hovered 
near her, anxious in his inquiries, ready to devote himself to her enter- 
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tainment ; but she so evidently desired to avoid him that he, quite 
unconscious of her reasons, turned away and talked to Maud. 

Up to the evening, Etta struggled on quite bravely, but an hour. 
after tea Kate Maxwell came upon her hiding away in a dark corner, 
and holding her hands to her head. Kate took the hands into her 
own, and found them dry and burning. She pressed her fingers on the 
flying pulses, and then she spoke quietly. 

‘‘'You are more ill than you have chosen to confess, Etta. You 
must go to bed.” 

“T believe I am ill,” Etta answered, with a faint smile. If you 
would let me sleep in your room to-night, in the little bed! I know that 
it seems fanciful; but Maud talks a great deal, and keeps me awake, 
and it seems as if to-night I could not bear it.” 

Miss Maxwell brought a light to look at her carefully, and came to 
her own conclusion. Etta’s illness would not be merely an event of 
this one night. It might be a matter of weeks—certainly of many 
days ; and she thought she would like to tend her. 

“Ves, you shall come with me, dear, and stay till you are better. 
Don’t thank me. What does friendship mean, if not service ?” 

For two weeks after that, Miss Maxwell was the tenderest of nurses. 
The first half of the time Etta was wildly delirious. She kept saying, 
over and over again— I have gone down into my valley, and I think 
on the top of my mountain is the New Jerusalem, a city set upon a 
hill, and I shall get my white wreath there.” 

Listening, Miss Maxwell reproached herself. How far the Planchette 
prophecy had wrought upon this susceptible nature, she could not tell. 
But as days went on, and Lancelot Gale’s name came into Etta’s talk— 
and sometimes she blamed herself for caring for him, sometimes re- 
proached him with being so falsely, cruelly kind—a clearer conception 
of things came to Kate. 

At last Etta began to get better. Possibly she had never been in 
any real danger ; the doctor would not say one way or the other: but 
it had been fearful to watch her wild eyes and burning cheeks, and to 
hear her unreasoning words. Her strength passed away with the fever, 
and it was a girl frail as a snow-drift who looked her gratitude at Miss 
Maxwell out of clear eyes. 

“I have been very ill,” she said. “I know that, and you have 
taken care of me. Somehow I have been dimly conscious of you 
through it all. Do you know what made me ill? Havel said any- 
thing? Has any one else heard ?” 

‘No one else has heard, for I have kept you all to myself; and 7 
guess, rather than know, that you cared for Lancelot Gale.” 

It was Miss Maxwell’s straightforward way of bringing truth out. 
She had not meant to be so abrupt. Etta covered her face with her 
wan hands, feeling fit to die with shame. 
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“‘ My darling child, let us speak freely to each other.” 

“‘ He loved Maud all the time,” came the faint whisper. ‘ Oh, Miss 
Maxwell, don’t you despise me altogether !” 

Katherine Maxwell laid down the fan she was using, and looked with 
her clear, honest, unshamed blue eyes, straight into Etta’s face. 

‘“‘My dear,” she said, with a sort of strong gentleness—a quality 
peculiarly her own, “‘ we will settle that little matter between us once 
for all. Never despise yourself or another for anything natural, gener- 
ous, unselfish. It is well for us women to keep our hearts until ‘called 
for,’ if we can—well, on prudential grounds, I mean ; but yours was 
certainly sought: I saw all. You have not deserved to forfeit your 
self-respect in any way: let that make you happy.” 

Etta burst into tears, and drew the kind hand that had nursed her 
to her lips. 

That night Maud Armstrong met Miss Maxwell on the stairs, and 
asked her usual questions about Etta. Honest Kate looked at her 
searchingly for a moment before she answered. ‘Etta has begun to 
mend. Please Heaven, you will see her down stairs again soon.” 

Maud stood still as the other went on, frightened at herself. Could 
it be possible that she was sorry for this news she had heard? Had 
the time indeed come when she would rather the white wreath was 
composed of burial flowers than bridal ones ? 

During Etta’s illness Lancelot Gale had indeed ridden, and driven, 
and talked with Maud Armstrong: but all the time with a sad, pre- 
occupied air, which told her that his heart was not in it; and he had 
come no nearer to asking her to be his wife. The girl knew she had 
told a lie to Etta: in her heart of hearts she had never made sure of 
Lancelot Gale. Etta, as’ it seemed, would be soon among them again. 
Her own time was very short; she put conscience aside, and made 
the very most and best of it. 

At last, one evening, while they were all away, Miss Maxwell helped 
Etta down stairs and established her on a sofa in one corner of the 
great drawing-room. She looked strangely, ethereally fair, with her 
pale, thin face, from which the eyes shone almost unnaturally large and 
bright, in her soft, white robes, and with her lovely golden hair just 
gilded by the dying sun. When the rest came in, they thronged round 
her with congratulations and welcomes, until Miss Maxwell sent them 
away, declaring that so much excitement would undo all her work. 
Only Lancelot Gale kept his place beside her. He sent Miss Maxwell 
herself away in her turn, promising to acquit himself brilliantly as nurse. 
Taking a seat, he watched the fair wan face silently for awhile, finding 
it yet more appealing in its pale sadness now, than it had ever been in 
the brightest bloom of its beauty. 

“Tt is good to see you here again,” he said at last. “Are you 
enough my friend still to care for my congratulations ?” 
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‘fam as much your friend as ever,” she said, gently. ‘ Way shou) 
you doubt it P” 

He looked for a moment into her eyes. 

“ Are you quite sure?” he asked, in a low voice which no one else 
heard. ‘The day before Miss Maxwell spirited you away you seemed 
to shun me, I thought. Perhaps you did not know it. Perhaps it was 
not of enough consequence for you to notice, or remember. I did 
both : and I should have stayed here until I saw you again, had it been 
till Christmas, just to ask you in what I had offended.” 

The flush of excitement rose like the dawning of a new day in Etta’s 
pallid cheeks. Did he feel all this because he was going to be her 
cousin, or—she would not trust herself to go on with her thought. 

‘¢-You never vexed me; I think you never will,” she answered. ‘I 
did not mean to shun you, Mr. Gale. If it seemed so I am sorry.” 

“Tt was, perhaps, because you gave me so little, and I gave you so 
much. A dissatisfied man does not judge fairly. I wanted you to love 
me, Etta, and I could not be contented with your cool, sweet way of 
being my friend.” 

“T love all my cousins, Mr. Gale. I shall give you as much of my 
heart as I give Maud, when you and she are one.” 

“Did you think ‘Hat ?” 

‘ Did I think it without reason ?” 

‘‘ Before Heaven, yes! I have never loved your cousin: never in 
any case should I love her. We have been a good deal together, but 
I declare without meaning on my part. It was you who taught me what 
love means. Will you be my wife, Etta?” 

There was no answer in words; but Lancelot Gale read it in the 
sweet eyes, the downcast face. He sat quietly beside her, until the 
room grew dark with twilight: and then, under its cover, he took a 
little frail hand into his. 

Etta stood at last upon her mountain top, and it was in the Celestial 
Kingdom of Love. 

I told you she had strength, despite her tender, dainty softness. She 
proved it by a generosity not one woman in ten would have shown. 
She kept Maud’s secret, even from her lover, shielding the other’s delin- 
quency as if it had been her own ; and Lancelot Gale will never know 
how prematurely Miss Armstrong boasted of her hopes. 

Already Etta Carew has worn her white wreath. Maud offered to be 
bridesmaid. -But, amidst the presents, was a curious one from Kathe- 


rine Maxwell—a little charm of dead gold and enamel in the shape of 
Planchette. Etta Gale wears it on her watch-chain. But with her 


own Planchette, the black witch who told them the strange things that 
night, Kate declares she shall never meddle again, so long as strength 
of will is left to her. 
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FALLING INTO VIRGINIA WATER. 


‘‘ For He shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 

They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 
PSALM xci. 
N a sunny evening in May, 1867, a small party were standing on 
the top of the waterfall looking down on Virginia Water. The 
footing of one of them suddenly gave way, and he fell head-foremost, 
turning over and over in his descent. It was Arthur W. Whether in 
the confidence and carelessness of youth he had been guilty of want of 
caution, and slipped ; or whether the unstable earth on the edge crum- 
bled away and sent him down without fault of his own, remains a 
question yet. He went down; turning over, as it seemed, from ledge to 

ledge of rock, and shot into the water below. 

Those, left on the brink, felt paralyzed. ‘To give him help was impos- 
sible : and they believed that the fall—the striking of his head against 
the rocks—must have killed him. Or, at least, stunned him. There was 
a minute’s dreadful pause. The towering trees reared their branches 
on either side; the nightingales were singing their evening song; the 
water went playing and dashing over the rocks, sending its sparkling 
spray around. But that one life in danger below—was it of this 
world yet, or the next ? 

A faint noise, as of swimming, ascended to their ears, and they saw 
Arthur W. striking out, battling with the troubled water. He was alive 
still, then ; and he could swim: both of which facts had been questions 
of suspense. Encumbered with his clothes, his hat on, still he swam, 
bearing away across the watcr. They held their breaths as they watched 
him. Was it a fictitious strength, this that was carrying him on; a 
strength that would fail ere the goal was reached? After that strange 
fall, the fear was only a reasonable one. No. He struck on bravely, 
never pausing or flagging, and landed safely on the other side of the 
water. 

Taking off his hat—which, singular to say, had remained on his head 
—he waved it aloft to those watching him. 

“ T’m all right!” 

All right! There was neithcr bone broken nor fiesh bruised. There 
was not so much as a scratch. 

He shook the water away from hin, talking hghtly, laughing gaily with 
those who, their fears subsided, now ran anxiously up, with their eager 
questions. 

‘¢ But it is not possible that you have come out wholly scatheless ! 
‘There must be some damage.” 
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‘““T feel none.” 

‘What an extraordinary thing! Such an escape was never heard of.” 

Getting some brandy and water, Arthur W. walked away to where he 
was staying ; an hour’s walk. There he took off his wet things and got 
into bed between the blankets. They brought him something hot, and 
he dropped asleep, peacefully as though he had lain down in the ordi- 
nary course of events, after a busy day. 

Later in the summer I went to see the spot where Arthur W. fell. 
There was scarcely any water left, and the rocks were bare. Friends 
with me, who are accustomed to the place, said they had never seen it 
so dry. The torrent rushing down in a general way, was changed into 
a murmuring ripple now; a trickling, gentle stream. But this dryness 
enabled us to see the rocks, over which he fell. They are in tiers, 
receding one above another; and, as we stood and gazed, the mental 
query arose to all—how was it fossible for him to have escaped with 
life ? 

Standing at the foot and looking upwards; standing on the height 
and looking downwards, the feeling of astonishment only increased. It 
was truly marvellous. The witnesses to his fall described it exactly as 
related above: he turned over and over, and they had thought that 
each time his head came in contact with those pitiless rocks, partially 
hidden then. Looking again now, it was beyond the power of man to 
conceive how his head had escaped them. But that the age of miracles 
Is past, we should have said that one was wrought then. Any way, 
the preservation could only have come direct from God. 

Ifthe famous and remarkable dream of Dr. Doddridge had never 
before been brought home to my mind, it certainly was then, as we stood 
there : and with startling force. Those who may be familiar with it will 
forgive me if I here go over some few of its features, for the sake of 
such as are not. Surely, in the face of these unaccountable escapes, so 
far as human acting is concerned, the dream bears a strange significance. 

The dream visited Dr. Doddridge after an evening spent with Dr. 
Samuel Clark. Their converse had turned on the question of the flight 
of the soul immediately after death: whether, or not, it arises at once 
to the presence of its Creator, and to the glorious things of Heaven— 
which eye here hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. 

Dr. Doddridge dreamt that he was ill, and died. We are apt to asso- 
ciate death with everything that is sad and gloomy: in the dream it 
appeared to be the exact contrary. He seemed to have thrown off pain 
and care, all the ills of this mortal life, and to be soaring away on wings 
of joy ineffable, lightly floating in an atmosphere of brightness, his form 
changed to the seraphic beauty of an angel. In short, he had put on 
immortality. But, just as though he had been present still in the body, 
he was a witness to what was passing in the world below. He saw him- 
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self lying dead in his chamber, and his friends weeping around. Perhaps 
he longed to whisper to them of comfort—to tell them, that in place of 
that cast-off shell he had gained a glorious garment of renewed life. 
Ah, my friends! if such messages could but be brought from the eman- 
cipated soul when we are gathered weeping around our dead ! 

He rose onwards and upwards, illuminated by the shining flood of. 
golden light. Not alone. With him, guiding and supporting him as 
he traversed these regions of illimitable space, was one of Heaven’s 
messengers ; an angel; whose aspect was full of mingled gravity and 
sweetness. Presently the outlines of a mansion appeared in view; a 
glittering golden palace of grand beauty: never during life could he 
have imagined such. Not Heaven, however, even this—as it seemed to 
him. And he thought that he questioned the guiding messenger: who 
intimated that it was to be his home for the present; his resting-place. 

They entered into a vast room of the mansion, in the midst of which 
was laid out a table, prepared for the Holy Sacrament ; some grapes and 
a golden cup were on its fair white linen covering. The guide then left 
him. ‘Rest here,” he said, “the lord of the mansion will come to you: 
meanwhile study the walls.” And Dr. Doddridge was left alone. 

He turned to the walls of the room. They were hung with a series 
of pictures ; and he saw, to his unspeakable wonder, that his own past 
life and its events were represented there. From his earliest infancy to 
his recent death, the whole course and circumstances of his career, day 
by day, week by week, month by month, year by year, were there depicted. 
Every event that had occurred to him he read on the walls. Some in- 
cidents he remembered perfectly ; others, that had faded into oblivion 
with the effacing hand of time, were recalled to his memory with un- 
erring fidelity by these vivid pictures. Things doubtful in life, which 
had but brought to him a sort of blind wonder of perplexity, were read 
legibly now. Above all, the dangers of his life were there, from which 
he had escaped unharmed, or but slightly hurt. Every peril he had 
surmounted and known of; many that he had not known at all, or but 
barely glanced at ; all were traced there. On this canvas near to him, 
was one that had always remained on his memory as a great escape ; 
a fall from his horse, and a wondrous rescue from imminent danger. And 
he saw now the source of the escapes—as the dream showed it to him. 

Attendant upon every scene throughout his whole career, all the 
pictures on the walls being dotted with them, were angels. Shielding, 
loving, guiding angels: who had been in close companionship with him 
during life; never quitting him; watching over him and guarding him 
from harm by night and by day. In that well-remembered accident, 
the fail from his horse, he saw that an angel had stretched forth his 
hands to receive him, and so had broken the force of the fall. The more 
he gazed on those wonderful pictures of record, the greater grew his awe 
and reverence, his admiration for the unbounded loving-kindness of 
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God. Every place that his eye turned upon was conspicuous for some 
special act of mercy shown to him—of which perhaps he had. been 
utterly heedless. 

As he thus gazed, the door was thrown open, and ONE entered. One 
of radiant mien, of all-perfect beauty; and Dr. Doddridge sank on the 
ground, overpowered by the awe of his majesty. It was the Lord of 
the Mansion ; the Saviour, Christ; and that kind, ever-loving Saviour 
stooped and raised him, gently telling him not to fear, as he led him to the 
Communion-table. Pressing the juice of the grapes into the golden 
chalice, He drank Himself, and held it to him whom He had redeemed, 
speaking: ‘“ This is the new wine in my Father's kingdom.” 

Dr. Doddridge drank, and it seemed that with the act he assumed a 
seraphic nature. Perfect love had cast out fear: he rejoiced in his re- 
demption ; he conversed with his Redeemer as a dear friend. Then there 
fell on his ears these glad tidings : ‘“‘Thy labours are over, thy work is 
approved, great and glorious is thy reward.” After that, Heaven and its 
glories began to open to him; one glory after another bursting upon 
his entranced sight. It was too much. In spite of the dream, Dr. 
Doddridge had zof yet put on immortality, and he awoke: awoke in 
tears of awe and rapture. Never, after that, did he ascribe these mar- 
vellous escapes from danger—that every day arise to astonish the world 
—to aught but God’s invisible messengers of mercy. 

Is it wrong to believe that the dream vouchsafed to this good man— 
who certainly strove to “ walk with God ”—was a type of reality, so far 
as regards these attendant angels? If wrong, it is very beautiful. Is it 
a mistake to suppose that these ‘ministering spirits” broke Arthur 
W.’s fall, and delivered him from danger? Jooking at it in a material 
point of view, I see not how else his escape was to be accounted for. 
Were this intended for a theological paper, many passages from the 
Scriptures ; the Psalms of David and others ; might be quoted in support 
of the theory. 

And, in the doubt, let us cherish it. Let us tell it to our children in 
their early years, and impress it upon them as one of the earnests of 
God’s love. A crowd of angels, tender messengers from the Most High, 
about their path continually, never absent by night or by day, guiding, 
blessing, shielding them on their pilgrimage to that later life, where 
they will put on immortality. 
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BESSY RANE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


PART THE FIRST. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ALONE WITH THE NAKED TRUTH. 


LIVER RANE was in his bed-chamber; a front apartment 
facing the road. It may be as well to give a word of descrip- 
tion to this first-floor, lest it prove needful as the tale goes on. It was 
‘a very large landing-place, the boards white and bare, with a spacious 
“window looking full to the side of the other house, as the dining-room 
beneath it did. Wide, low, and curtainless was this landing-window ; im- 
parting, in conjunction with the bare floors and walls, a staring, bleak 
appearance to the place. Mrs. Cumberland’s opposite landing (could 
you have seen it) presented quite a different aspect, with its rich 
carpet of many colours, its statues, vases, book-cases, and its tasty 
window-drapery. Dr. Rane could not afford luxuries yet: or, indeed, 
superfluous furniture. The stairs led down nearly close to this win- 
dow, so that in coming from any of the bed-rooms, or the upper floor, 
to descend below, you had to face it. 

To get into Dr. Rane’s chamber—the best in the house—an ante- 
‘room had to be passed through, whose door was opposite to the large 
window. ‘Two chambers opened from the back of the landing: they 
faced the back lane that ran along beyond the garden wall. Above, in 
the roof, were two other rooms, both three-cornered. Phillis the old ser- 
yving-woman slept on that floor in one of them, Dr. Rane on this: the 
house had no other inmates. 

The ante-room had no furniture : unless some curious-looking arti- 
cles lying on the floor could be called such. They seemed to consist 
chiefly of glass: jars covered in dust, a cylindrical glass-pump, and 
other things pertaining to chemistry, of which science the doctor was 
fond. Certainly the architect had not made the most of this floor, or 
che would never have expended so much space on the landing. But if 
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this ante-room was not furnished, Dr. Rane’s chamber was; and well, 
too. The entrance door was in the middle of the beautifully papered 
wall of white and gold, the dressing-table and glass stood opposite 
before the window. ‘The fire-place was on the left ; a handsome white 


Arabian bedstead picked out with gold on the right, its hangings, of 


green damask, matching the window drapery and in colour the soft 
carpet. Other furniture stood about, all very good of its kind, and the: 
whole in harmony. 

Seated at the round table in the middle of the room, his hand raised 
to support his head, was Dr. Rane. He had but just come in, and it 
was now one o’clock—his ordinary dinner-hour. It was that same 
morning told of in the last chapter, when he had quitted Mrs. Gass’s. 
house with that dangerous piece of paper weighing down his pocket and 
iis heart. As he was entering the door of the sick man, Ketler, whom 
he had proceeded at once to see, a bustle in the street, and much wild 
running of women, warned him that something must have happened. 
‘Two men had fallen into the river at the back of the North Works; and 
excited people were shouting that they were drowned. Not quite: 
as Dr. Rane saw when he reached the spot: not beyond hope 
of restoration. Patiently the doctor persevered in his endeavours. 
He got life into them at length ;.and stayed afterwards caring for them. 
a\fter that, he had Ketler and other patients to see, and it was nearly 
one when he bent his steps towards home. In the morning he had said 
to himself that he would call at the Hall on his return: but he 
passed its gates: perhaps because it was his dinner-houy, for one: 
a’sglack was striking. 

Hanging tp his hat in the small hall, leaving his cane in the corner’ 


—a pretty little thing with a gold stag for its head—he was making” 


straight for the stairs when the servant, Phillis, came out of the kitchen. 
A little woman of some five-and-fifty years, with high shoulders, and’ 


her head poking forward. Her chin and nose were sharp now, but the: 
once good-looking face was meek and mild, the sweet dark eyes. 


were subdued, and the hair, peeping from beneath the close white cap, 


was grey. She wore a dark cotton gown and check apron, and her: 
arms were bare to the elbow. A tidy-looking, respectable woman, in: 


spite of her unfashionable appearance. 


“Ts that you, master? Them folks have been over from the brick= 


kilns, saying the woman’s not so well to-day, if you’d please to go. 
to her.” 

Dr. Rane nodded his head. He went on up the stairs and into his: 
own room, the door of which he locked. Why? Phillis was not in the 
habit of intruding upon him, and there was no one else in the house. 
The first thing he did was to take the paper, received from Mrs. Gass, 
out of his pocket-book, and read it attentively twice over. Then he 
struck a match, set fire to it, and watched it consume away in the 
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empty grate. A dangerous memento. whoscsoever hand had penned 
it; and the physician did well, in the interests of humanity, to put it 
out of sight for ever. The task over. he leaned against the window- 
frame, inthe shade of the flowing damask window-curtains, and lapsed 
into thought. He was dwelling upon the death at Dallory Hall, and 
what it might bring forth. 

Hepburn, the undertaker, was right. ‘There was to be no inquest. 
So much Dr. Rane had learned trom Richard North : who had hastened 
to the works on hearing of the accident to his men. The two Whit- 
borough doctors had given the certificate of death—apoplexy, to which 
there had been a previous tendency. though immediately brought on by 
excitement—and nothing more was required by law. From a word 
spoken by Richard, Dr. Rane gathered that it was Madam (as Mrs. 
North was very generally called) who had set her veto against an inquest. 
And quite right too ; there was no necessity whatever for one, had been 
the answering comment made by Oliver Rane to Richard. But now—- 
now when he was alone with himself wil the naked truth; when there 
was no man at hand whose opinion it mmght be well to humour or 
deceive ; no eye upon him save (:orl’s, he could not help acknowledg- 
ing that had he been Mr. North. had it been his son who was thus 
cut off from life, he should have called for an inquest to be held. 
Ay, ten inquests, an’ the law would have allowed them; if by that 
means he might have traced the letter home to its writer. 

Quitting his place by the window. he sat down at the table and bent 
his forehead upon his hand. Never in his whole life had anything so 
affected him as this death: and it was perhaps natural that he should 
set himself to see whether, or not. anv kind of excuse might be found 
for the anonymous writer. 

He began by putting himself in idea into the writer’s place, and 
argued the point for him ; for and aginst. Chiefly for: it was on that 
side his bias leaned. It is very easy. ax the world knows, to find 2 
plea for those in whom we are interesitcdl or on whom misfortune falls : 
it is so natural to indulge for ‘heir sakes ina little sophistry. Such 
sophistry came now to the help of the physician. 

‘“What cause had Edmund North to fly into a dangerous passion ?” 
ran the self-argument. “ Only « madman would have been expected to 
doso. There was nothing in the Ictter that need have excited him, abso- 
lutely nothing. It was (probably) written with a very harmless view ; 
certainly the writer never could have dreamt that it might have the 
effect of destroying a life.” 

Destroying a man’s life! A Nfush passed into Oliver Rane’s face at 
the thought, dyeing neck and irow with crimson. And, with it, came 
back the words of Hepburn—that the writer was a murderer and might 
come to be tried for it. A murderer: i slaver of one’s inoffensive fellow- 
man! There is no other self-reproach under heaven that can bring 
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home so much anguish to the conscience. But—could a man be justly 
called a murderer if he had never had thought or intention to do any- 
thing of the kind? 

‘Wait here,” said Dr. Rane, beginning to speak aloud, as if he were 
a special pleader arguing in a law-court. ‘‘ Can a man be called a mur- 
derer who has never had the smallest intention to murder—who would 
have flown in horror from the bare idea? Let us suppose it was—Mrs. 
North—who wrote the letter? Alexander suspects her, at any rate. 
Put it that she had some motive for writing it. It might have been a 
good motive—that of stopping Edmund North in his downward career, 
as the letter intimated—and she fancied this might be best accom- 
plished by letting his father know of what he, in conjunction with 
Alexander, was doing. According to Alexander, she does not inter- 
fere openly between the young men and their father ; it’s not her policy : 
and she may have considered the means she took were legitimate 
under the circumstances. Well, could she for a moment imagine that 
any terrible consequences would ensue? A rating from Mr. North to 
his son, and the matter would be over. Just so: she was innocent of 
any other thought. Then how can she be deemed guilty?” 

Dr. Rane paused. A book lay on the table: he turned its leaves 
backwards and forwards in abstraction, his mind never quitting the 
subject. Presently he resumed. 

‘‘Or—take Alexander’s view of the letter—that it was written to 
damage him with Mr. North and the neighbourhood generally. Madam 
—say again—had conceived a dislike to Alexander, wished him dis- 
missed from the house, but had no plea for doing it, and so took ¢hat 
means-—-the sending of a letter to her husband.- Could she suspect 
that the result would be fatal to Edmund North? Would she not have 
shrunk with genuine abhorrence from penning the letter, had she fore- 
seen it? Certainly; certainly. Then, under these circumstances, how 
can a man—I mean a woman—be responsible, legally or morally, for 
the death? It would be utterly unjust to charge her with it. Edmund 
North is alone to blame. Clearly so. The case is little better than a 
case of unintentional suicide.” | 

Having arrived at this view of the subject—so comforting for the 
unknown writer—Dr. Rane rose briskly, and began to wash his hands 
and smoothe his hair. He took a note-case from his pocket, in 
which he was in the habit of dotting down his daily engagements, to 
see at what hour he could most conveniently go to the brick-fields, in 
compliance with the message just received. The sick woman was in no 
danger, as he knew, and he might choose his own time. In passing 
through the ante-room—which room, by the way, was generally distin- 
guished as the Drab Room, from the unusual colour of the walls, drab, 
and hideous—he took up one of the glass jars, requiring it for some 
purpose down-stairs. And then he noticed something that displeased him. 
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“ Phillis !” he called, putting his head out on the landing ; “ Phillis !” 
and the woman, a very active little body, came running up. 

‘‘ ‘You have been sweeping the Drab Room ?” 

‘*¢It was so dirty, master.” 

** Now look you here,” he cried, angrily. “If you sweep out aroom 
again, when I tell you it is not to be swept, I’ll keep every place in the 
house locked up. Some of the glass here is valuable, and I’ll not run 
the risk of having it broken with brooms and brushes.” 

Down went Phillis, taking the reproof in silence. As Dr. Rane 
crossed the landing to follow her, his eyes naturally fell on his mother’s 
house through the large window. The answering window opposite, 
Mrs. Cumberland’s, was being cleaned by one of the servants; at the 
window of the dining-room underneath, his mother was sitting. It 
put Dr. Rane in mind that he had not been in to see her for nearly 
two days; not since Edmund North 

All in a moment, induced perhaps by the name, a sense of the 
delusive nature of the sophistry he had been indulging, flashed into 
his brain, and the truth shone out distinct and bare. Edmund North 
was dead ; killed by the anonymous letter. But for that fatal letter he 
had been alive and well now. A sickening sensation, as of some 
great oppression, crowded over Oliver Rane, and his nerveless fingers 





dropped the jar. 
Out ran Phillis, lifting her hands at the crash of glistening mites 
lying in the passage. ‘‘He has broke one himself now,” thought 


she, referring to the reproof about the glasses. 

‘Just sweep the pieces carefully into a dust-pan, and throw them 
away, said her master, as he passed on. “ The jar slipped out of my 
fingers.” 

Phillis stared a minute, getting rid of her surprise, and then turned 
to fetch the dust-pan. The doctor went on to the front door, instead 
of into the dining-room, as Phillis expected. 

‘“‘ Master,” she called out, running after him, “ your dinner’s waiting. 
The fowl’s on the table, and I was just coming in with the potatoes.” 

But Dr. Rane passed on as though he had not heard her, and shut 
the door with a bang. 

He turned into his mother’s house. Not by the familiar mode of the 
open window; he did not gain the premises by stepping over the slight 
fence ; but he knocked at the front door, and was admitted as any ordi- 
nary visitor. Whether it was from having lived apart for so many years 
of their lives, or that a something was wanting of social cordiality in 
the disposition of each, certain it was that Dr. Rane and his mother 
observed more ceremony with each other, and were less familiar, than 
what usually obtains between mother and son. 

Mrs. Cumberland sat at the open dining-room window, just as he 
had seen her from his staircase landing ; a newspaper lay behind her on 
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a small table, put out of hand when read. Ellen Adair, as might be 
heard, was at the piano in the drawing-room, playing, perhaps from 
unconscious association, and low and softly as it was her delight to 
play, the “Dead March in Saul.” ‘The dirge grated on the ears of 
Dr. Rane. . 

‘What a melancholy draw} !” he involuntarily exclaimed; and Mrs. 
Cumberland looked up, ther: was so much irritation in the tone. 

He shook hands with his mother, but did not kiss her, which he was 
not accustomed to do, and stood back against the broad window, his 
face turned to it. 

“Vou are a stranger, Oliver,” she said. ‘‘ What has kept you away ?” 

“T have been busy. ‘Vo-day especially. They had an accident at 
the works—two men nearly drowned—-and I have been with them all 
the morning.” 

“TJ heard of it. Jelly brought me im the news: she seems to hear 
everything. How fortunate that vou were at hand!” 

He proceeded rather volu)lv to give the particulars of the accident and 
of the process he adopted to recover the men ; voluble for him. Mrs. 
Cumberland looked and listened with silent, warm affection; but that 
she was a particularly undemonstrative woman, she would have shown 
it in her manner. In her partial eves. there was not so fine and hand- 
some and estimable a man in ul! |allory as this, her only son. 

“ Oliver, what a dreadful thing this is about Edmund North! I 
have not seen you since. Why did vou not come in and tell me the 
same night ?” 

He turned his eyes on her tor a nmioment to express surprise, and 
paused. “Iam not in the habit of coning in to tell you when called out 
to patients, mother. How was I to know you wished it?” 

“Nonsense, Oliver! ‘his is not an ordinary thing. The Norths 
were something to me onee. | have had Edmund on my knee when he 
was a baby; and I should have liked you to pay me the attention 
of bringing in the news. ()nly to put it on the score of gossip, it 
would have been welcome,” she added with a half-smile at the words. 
‘Tt appears to be altogether a more romantic event than one meets with 
every day, and such things, vou know. are of interest to lonely women.” 

Dr. Rane made no rejoinder, possibly not having any sufficient 
excuse to offer for his carelessness. He stood looking dreamily from a 
comer of the window. Phillis (as nught be seen from thence), was 
carrying away the fowl and a tureen of sauce. Mrs. Cumberland pro- 
bably thought he was watching with critical curiosity the movements of 
his handmaid. She resumed. 

“They say, Oliver, there has been no hope of him from the first.” 

“There was very little. Of course—as it turns out—there could 
have been none.” 

“ And who wrote the letter? With what motive was it written?” 
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proceeded Mrs. Cumberland, her pale, grey face leaning slightly for. 
ward, as she waited for an answer. 

“‘Itis of no use to ask me, mother. Some people hold one opinion, 
some another ; mine would go for little.” 

“They are beginning now to think that it was not written at all to 
injure Edmund, but Mr. Alexander.” 

“Who told you that?” he asked, a sharper accent discernible in 
his tone. 

‘¢‘Captain Bohun. He came in this morning to apprise me of the 
death. Considering that I have no claim upon him; that a year ago 
I had never spoken to him, I must say that Arthur Bohun is very kind 
and attentive to me. He’s one in a thousand.” 

Perhaps the temptation to say, ‘‘It is not for your sake he is atten- 
tive,” momentarily assailed Oliver Rane. But he was good-natured 
in the main: and he knew when to hold his tongue and when to speak ; 
no man better. 

“T entertain a different opinion,” he observed, referring to the point 
in discussion. ‘Of course it is all guess-work, what the writer’s mo- 
tive was, or what it was not. There’s no profit in discussing it, mother. 
And I must be going, for my dinner’s waiting. Thank you for sending 
me the fowl.” 

‘A moment yet, Oliver,” she interposed, touching his arm as he was 
passing her to move away. “ Have you heard that Alexander is going 
to leave ?” . 

“Ves, JI was talking with him about it this morning.” 

If ever a glow of hope, of light, had been seen lately on Mrs. Cum- 
berland’s marble face, it was seen then. The tightly-drawn skin on the 
features had lost its grey tinge. 

‘Oliver, I could go down on my knees and thank Heaven for it. 
You don’t know how grieved I have been all through these past two 
years, because you were put into the shade by that man, and it was I 
who had brought you here! It will be all mght now. New houses are 
to be built they say at the other end of the Ham, and the practice will 
be worth a great deal. I shall sleep well to-night.” 

He smiled as he shook hands with her ; partly in affection, partly at 
her unusual vehemence. In passing the drawing-room, Ellen Adair 
happened to be coming out of it, but hewenton. She supposed he had 
not observed her, and spoke. 

‘S Ah, how do you do, Miss Adair ?” he said, turning back and offer- 
ing his hand. ‘Forgive my haste, I am busy to-day.” 

And before she had time to say an answering syllable, he was gone. 
Leaving an impression on her mind, she could not well have told why 
or wherefore, that he was ill at ease: that he had hastened away, not 
from pressure of business but because he did not care to stay to talk. 

If that feeling was pervading Dr. Rane, and had reference to the 
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world in gencral and not to the young lady in particular, it might not 
have been agreeable to him to encounter an acquaintance as he turned 
out of his mother’s house. Mr. Alexander was swiftly passing on his. 
way towards home from the lower part of the Ham, and stopped. 

‘“‘T wish I’d never said a syllable about my going away till I was off,” 
cried he in his free, off-hand manner—a pleasanter manner and more 
sociable than Dr. Rane’s. ‘‘ The news has been noised abroad, and I’ve 
got the whole place upon me ; asking this, questioning that. One man 
comes and wants to know if I'll sell my furniture ; another thinks he’d 
like the house as it stands. My patients are up in arms; say I’m do- 
ing it to kill them. I shall have some of them in a fever before the 
day’s over.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you'll not go, after all,” observed Dr. Rane. 

“Not go! How can I help going? I am elected tothe post. Why, 
it’s what I have been looking out for ever so long—almost ever since 
I’ve been here. No, no, Rane; a short while, and Dallory Ham will 
have seen the last of me.” 

He hastened across the road to his house on the run, like a man who 
has the world’s work on his busy shoulders. Dr. Rane’s thoughts, as 
he glanced after him, reverted to the mental argument he had held in 
his chamber, and he unconsciously resumed it, putting himself in the 
place of the unknown, miserable writer, as before. 

‘“‘Tt’s almost keener than the death itself—if the motive was to do 
Alexander injury in his profession, or drive him from the place—to 
know that he—or she—Mrs. North—might have spared her pains ! Hea- 
vens ! what a remorse it must be !—to commit a crime and then find 
there was no necessity for it !” 

Dr. Rane wiped his brow with his white handkerchief—the day was 
very warm—and turned into his house. Phillis once more put the 
dinner on the table, and he sat down to it. 

But not a mouthful could he swallow: his throat was like so much 
dried chip, and the food would not go down. Phillis, who was coming 
in for something or other, saw him leave his plate, and rise from table. 

‘“¢ Ain’t it tender, sir ?” 

‘“‘’Tender ?” he responded as though he did not catch the sense of 
the question, and paused. “Oh, it’s tender enough: but I must go to 
see a patient. Get your own dinner.” 

“Surely you'll come back to yours, sir?” 

‘“T’ve had mine—as much as J want. Take the things away.” 

‘“‘T wonder what’s come to him?” mused the woman as his quick steps 
receded from the house, and she was left alone with the rejected dishes. 
A consciousness was dimly penetrating her hazy brain that there was 
some change upon him. What it was, or where it lay, she did not de- 
fine. It was unusual for his strong firm fingers to drop a glass ; it was 
still more unusual for him to explain cause and effect. ‘The jar 
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slipped from my fingers.” “I’ve had as much as I want. I must go 
to see a patient.” It was quite out of the common order of routine for 
Dr. Rane to be explanatory to his servant on any subject whatever 5 
and perhaps it was his having been so in these two instances that took 
hold of Phillis. 

“How quick he must have had his dinner !” 

Phillis nearly dropped the dish of fowl. The words were spoken 
close behind her, and she had believed herself alone in the house. 
Turning round, she saw Jelly, standing half in, half out at the window. 

“Well, 'm sure!” cried Phillis wrathfully. “You needn’t come 
startling a body in that way, Mrs. Jelly. How did you know but the 
doctor might be here at his dinner ?” 

*““T’ve just seen him go down the lane,” returned Jelly, who had 
plenty of time for gossiping with her neighbours, the duties at home 
not being onerous, and had come strolling over the garden fence now 
with no other object. ‘“ Has he had his dinner? It’s but the other mi- 
nute he was in at our house.” 

*‘He has had as much as he means to have,” answered Phillis, her 
anger evaporating, for she liked a social gossip too. ‘I’m sure it’s not 
worth the trouble of serving meals, if they are to be left in this fashion. 
It was the same thing at breakfast.” 

Jelly recollected the scene at breakfast; the startled pallor on Dr. 
Rane s face, when told that Edmund North was dead: she supposed 
that had stopped his appetite. Her inquisitive eyes turned unceremoni- 
ously to the fowl, and she saw that the merest bit of the tip of the 
liver-wing was alone eaten. 

‘¢ Perhaps he is not well to-day,” said Jelly. 

“<I don’t know about his being well; he’s odder than I ever saw him,” 
answered Phillis. “I shouldn’t wonder but he has had his stomach 
turned over them two half-drownded men.” 

Putting the doors open, she carried the dinner-things across to the 
kitchen. Jelly, who assisted at the ceremony, so far as watching and 
talking went, was in the passage, when her quick eyes caught sight 
of two small bits of glass. She stooped to pick them up. 

“Look here, Phillis! You have been breaking something. It’s un- 
commonly careless to leave the pieces about.” 

“Ts it!” retorted Phillis. ‘‘You’ve got your eyes in everything. I 
thought I took ’em all up,” she added, looking on the ground. 

‘What did you break ?” 

“Nothing. The doctor did. He dropped one of them dusty glass 
jars down the stairs. It did give mea start. You should have heard 
the smash '” 

‘¢What made him drop it ?” asked Jelly. 

‘© Goodness knows,” returned the older woman. ‘“ He’s not a bit like 
himself to-day ; it’s just as if something had come to him.” 
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She began to eat her dinner as she spoke; standing ; her usual mode 
of taking it. The whole of the fowl was put by into the larder, and 
she contented herself with a piece of bacon and the gravy remaining in 
the dish, sopping it up with the potatoes. Phillis was of too economi- 
cal a turn to waste dainty fowl upon herself, though quite at liberty to 
do so. Dr. Rane, sometimes asked her what she lived upon: Phillis 
would answer that she lived as well as she ever had lived, and as well 
as she cared to live. Bread and butter and tea were her chief luxuries. 

Jelly, following her customary free-and-easy habits, stood against the 
door-post, apparently interested in the progress of the meal. They pre- 
sented a contrast, these two women, the one a thin giantess bolt upright, 
the other a dwarf stooping forward. Jelly, a lady’s maid, held herself 
of course altogether above Phillis, an ignorant (as Jelly would have de- 
scribed her) servant-of-all-work, but condescending to drop in for the 
sake of gossip. 

‘Did you happen to hear how the doctor found Ketler ?” 

‘“¢ As if I should be likely to hear!” was Phillis’s retort. ‘‘He’d not 
tell me, and I couldn’t ask. My master’s not one of them you can put 
questions to.” 

A silence ensued. The gossip apparently flagged to-day. Phillis 
had it chiefly to herself; for Jelly vouchsafed but a brief answering 
remark now and again. She was engaged in the mental process of won- 
dering what “ad come to Dr. Rane. 


CHAPTER V. 
RETROSPECT. 


THERE must be some retrospect to make things intelligible; and it 
may as well be given at once. 

Mr. North, now of Dallory Hall, had got on entirely by his own per- 
severing industry. Of obscure, though in a certain way very respect- 
able parentage, he had been placed as working apprentice to a firm in 
Whitborough. It was a firm in extensive work, not confining itself to 
one branch. ‘They took contracts for public buildings, small and large ; 
they did mechanical engineering ; they had planned one of the early 
railways. John North—plain Jack North he was known as, then—re- 
mained with the firm when he was out of his time, and got on in 
it. Thrifty, steady, and plodding, he rose from one step to another ; 
and at length, in conjunction with one who had been in the same firm, 
he set up for himself. This other was Thomas Gass. Gass had 
not risen from the ranks, as North had: he was of good connections 
and had received a superior education; but his friends were poor. 
North and Gass, as the new firm called itself, began business near to 
Dallory ; quietly at first—as all people, who truly look to get on, generally 
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dobegin. They rose rapidly. The confined premises grew into great ones ; 
the small contracts into larger. People said luck was with them—and 
in truth it seemed so. The Dallory works became of note in the county, 
employing quite a colony of people: the masters were respected and 
sought after. Both of them lived at Whitborough ; Mr. North with his 
wife and family ; Mr. Gass a bachelor. 

Thomas Gass had one brother; a clergyman. ‘Their only sister, 
Fanny, a pretty young girl, had her home with him in his rectory, but 
she came often to Whitborough on a visit to Thomas. Suddenly it was 
announced to the world that she had engaged herself to be married to 
a Captain Rane, entirely against the wish of her two brothers. She was 
under twenty ; Captain Rane, a poor naval man on half-pay, was nearly 
old enough to be her grandfather. Their objection lay not so much to 
this, as to Aim. For some cause or other, neither liked him. The 
Reverend William Gass forbid his sister to think of him; Mr. Thomas 
Gass (a fiery man) swore he would never afterwards look upon her asa 
sister, if she persisted in thus throwing herself away. 

Miss Gass did persist. She had the obstinate spirit of her brother 
Thomas, though without his fire. She chose to take her own way, and 
married Captain Rane. They sailed at once for Madras; Captain Rane 
having obtained some post there, connected with the government ships. 

Whether Miss Gass repented of her ill-assorted marriage, her brothers 
had no means of learning; for she, cherishing anger, never wrote to 
them during her husband’s life. It was avery short one. Barely a 
twelvemonth had elapsed after the knot was tied, when there came a 
pitiful letter from her. Captain Rane had died, just as her little son 
Oliver (named after a friend, she said) was born. ‘Thomas Gass, to 
whom the letter had been specially written, gathered that she was left 
badly off; though she did not absolutely say it. He went into one of 
his fumes, and tossed the epistle across the desk to his partner. ‘“ You 
must do something for her, Gass,” said John North when he had read 
it. “I never will,” hotly affirmed Mr. Gass. ‘Fanny knows what I 
promised if she married Rane—that I would never help her during my 
life or after it. She knows another thing—that I am not one to go from 
my word. William may help her if he likes: he has not got much to 
give away, but he can have her back to live with him.” “ Help the 
child then,” suggested Mr. North, knowing further remonstrance to be 
useless. ‘I won't help the child,” returned obstinate ‘Thomas Gass ; 
‘6 I'll stick to the spirit of my promise as well as the letter.” And Mr. 
North bent his head down again—he was going over some estimates— 
feeling that the affair was none of his. ‘I don’t mind putting the boy 
in the tontine, North,” presently spoke the junior partner. ‘‘The ton- 
tine !” echoed John North in surprise. ‘‘What tontine?” ‘ What 
tontine !” returned the hard man—though in truth he was not hard in 
general, ‘‘why the one that you and others are getting up; the one you 
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have just put your baby, Bessy, in ; I know of no other tontine.” “But 
that will not benefit the boy,” urged Mr. North: ‘certainly not now ; 
and the chances are nine to one against its ever benefiting him. 
‘“¢ Never mind ; I’ll put him in it,” said Mr. Gass, whose obstinacy always 
came out well when spurred by opposition. ‘ You are wanting a tenth 
child to close the list, and J’ll put him in it.” So into the tontine 
Oliver Rane, unconscious infant, was put. 

But Mrs. Rane did not further trouble either of her brothers ; or, as 
things turned out, require assistance from them. She remained in 
India ; and, at a year’s end married a government chaplain there, the 
Reverend George Cumberland, who had some private property. Little, 
if any, communication took place afterwards between her and her 
brothers : she cherished resentment for old grievances, and would not 
write. And so, the sister and the brothers seemed to fade away from 
each other henceforth. We all know how relatives, parted by time 
and distance, become estranged, disappearing almost from memory. 

While the firm, North and Gass, was mnising higher and higher in 
wealth and importance, the wife of its senior partner died. She left 
three children, Edmund, Richard, and Bessy. Subsequently, during a 
yisit to London, chance drew Mr. North into a meeting with a hand- 
some young woman, the widow of Major Bohun. She was not long 
from India, where she had buried her husband. A flashing, designing, 
attractive syren, who began forthwith to exercise her dangerous fascina- 
tions on plain, unsuspicious Mr. North. She had but a poor pittance : 
what money there was belonged to her only child, Arthur ; a little lad, 
sent out cf sight already to a preparatory school. Report had magni- 
fied Mr. North’s wealth into something fabulous ; and Mrs. Bohun did 
not cease her scheming until she had caught him in her toils and he 
had made her Mrs. North. 

Men do things sometimes in a hurry, only to repent. That Mr. 
North had been in a hurry in this case was indisputable—it was just as 
though she had thrown a spell over him: whether he repented when 
he woke up and found himself with a wife, a step-mother for his little 
ones at home, was not so sure. He was a sufficiently wise man in 
those days to conceal what he did not want known. 

Whom he had married, beyond the fact that she was the widow of 
Major Bohun, he did not know from Adam. For all she disclosed 
about her own family, in regard to whom she saintained an entire 
reticence, she might have dropped from the moon, or ‘‘ growed” like 
Topsy; but, from the airs and graces she put on, Mr. North might have 
concluded they were dukes and duchesses at least. Her late husband’s 
family were irreproachable, both in character and position. The head 
of it was Sir Nash Bohun, representative of an ancient baronetcy, and 
elder brother of the late Major. Before the wedding tour was over, 
poor Mr. North found that his wife was a cold, imperious, extravagant 
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woman, not to be questioned by any means if she chose not to be. 
When her fascinations were in full play (while she was only the widow 
Bohun) Mr. North had been ready to think her quite an angel. Where 
had all the amiability flown ?—he rubbed his mental eyes as he asked 
it. People do change after marriage somehow. At least, there have 
been instances known of it. 

A little circumstance occurred one day that—to put it mildly—had 
surprised Mr. North. He had been given to understand by his wife 
that Major Bohun died suddenly of sun-stroke: she had certainly told 
him so. In talking at a dinner-party at Sir Nash Bohun’s with some 
gentleman not long from India, he and Mr. North being side by side 
at table after the ladies had retired, the subject of sun-strokes came up. 
“ My wife’s former husband, Major Bohun, died of one,” innocently 
observed Mr. North. “ Died of what?” cried the other, putting down 
his claret-glass, which he was about to convey to his mouth. “ Of 
sun-stroke,” repeated Mr. North. ‘‘ Bohun did not die of sun-stroke,” 
came the impulsive answer, “who told you he died of that?” ‘She 
did—my wife,” was Mr. North’s answer. “Oh,” said his friend ; and 
drank the claret. ‘‘ Why, what did he die of, if it was not sun-stroke ?” 
asked Mr. North, with curiosity. ‘ Well—I—I don’t know; I’d rather 
say no more about it,” was the conclusive reply: “of course Mrs. 
North must know better than I.” And no other words would he speak, 
savye—as Mr. North saw—evasive ones. 

They were staying at this time at Sir Nash Bohun’s. In passing 
through London after the Continental wedding-trip on their way to 
Whitborough, Sir Nash had invited them to make his house their rest- 
ing-place. Not until the day following his conversation at the dinner- 
table had Mr. North an opportunity of questioning his wife; but, that 
some false representation, intentionally or otherwise, had been made to 
him on the subject of her late husband’s death, he felt certain. They 
were alone in herdressing-room. Mrs. North, who had amass of beau- 
tiful, purple-black hair, was standing before the glass, doing something to 
a portion of it, when her husband suddenly accosted her. He called 
her by her Christian name in those first married days. It was a very 
fine one. 

“ Amanda, you told me, I think, that Major Bohun died of sun- 
stroke.” 

“Well?” she returned carelessly, occup:ed with her hair. 

“But he did not die of sun-stroke. He died of—of something 
else.” 

Mr. North had watched women’s faces turn to pallor; but never in 
his whole life had he seen so livid a look of terror as overspread his 
wife’s. The band of black hair dropped from her hands: even their 
very fingers became of a ghastly whiteness. 

“Why, what is the matter?” he exclaimed. 
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She murmured something about a spasm of the heart, a spasm to 
which she was subject: an excuse, as he saw. Another moment, 
and she had recovered her composure, and was busy with her hair 
again. 

“You were asking me something, were you not, Mr. North?” 

‘‘ About Major Bohun. What was it he died of—if it was not sun- 
stroke?” 

‘¢ But it was of sun-stroke,” she said, in a sharp, ringing accent, that 
would have required but a little more to be a scream. ‘ What else was 
there that he should die suddenly of—in India’s burning climate? He 
went out in the blaze of the mid-day sun, and was brought home dead !” 

And nothing more, then or afterwards, did Mr. North learn. Her 
manner rendered it impossible that he could press the subject. He 
might have applied to Sir Nash for information, but an instinct pre- 
vented his doing so. After all, it did not signify to him what Major 
Bohun had died of, Mr. North said to himself, and determined to forget 
the matter. But that some mystery must have attended Major Bohun’s 
death, some painful circumstances which could blanch his wife’s face 
with sickly terror, remained on Mr. North’s mind as a fact not to 
be contraverted. 

Mrs. North effected changes. Almost the very day she was taken 
home to Whitborough, she let it be known that she should rule with an 
imperious will. Her husband became a very reed in her hands; yield- 
ing passively to her sway, as if all the spirit he ever owned had gone 
out of him. Mrs. North professed to hate the very name of trade: 
that one with whom she was so nearly connected should be in busi- 
ness, brought to her a sense of degradation and a great deal of talk 
of it. The quiet, modest, comfortable home at Whitborough was at once 
given up for the more pretentious Manor Hall at Dallory Ham, which 
happened to be in the market. And they set up there in a style that 
might have more properly pertained to the lord-lieutenant of the 
county. Perhaps it was her assumption of grandeur out of doors and 
in, combined with the haughty, imperious manner, the like of which had 
never before been seen in the simple neighbourhood, that caused people 
to take to call her “‘Madam.” Or, it might have been to distinguish 
her in speech from the first Mrs. North. 

In proportion as Mrs. North made herself hated and feared by her 
husband, his children, and the household, so did she become popu- 
lar with society. It sometimes happens that the more fascination a 
woman displays to the world, the more unbearable is she in her own 
house. It was the case here. Madam put on all her attractions when 
out of doors; she visited and dressed and dined and spent; and gave 
fétes again at Dallory Hall utterly regardless of expense. Little Ones 
was there, that she swayed the neighbourhood. 

Not the immediate neighbourhood. With the exception of the Da- 
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lory family (and they did not live there now) there was not a single 
person she would have visited. Some gentlepeople resided at Dallory 
Ham; Mrs. North did not condescend to know any of them. Report 
ran that, when they left cards on her, on her first coming to the Hall, 
she had returned them in blank envelopes. People living at a greater 
distance she made friends with, but not these around her; and with as 
many of the county families as would make friends with her. ‘The 
pleasantest times were those when she would betake herself off on long 
visits, to London, or elsewhere : they grew to be looked for. 

But the most decided onset made by Mrs. North, was on her hus- 
band’s business connections. Had Thomas Gass been a chimney- 
sweep, she could not have treated him with more intense contempt. It 
was said that if by ill-fortune she met him in the street, she would pick 
up her skirts with a jerk as she passed him by. Thomas Gass had his 
share of sense, and pitied his partner far more than he would had that 
gentleman gone in for hanging instead of second marriage. Mr. Gass 
was a very wealthy man now ; and had built himself a handsome and 
comfortable residence in Dallory. 

But, as the years went on, he was doomed to furnish food himself to 
all the gossips within miles. Dallory rose from its couch one fine 
morning, to hear that Thomas Gass, the confirmed old bachelor, had 
married his housekeeper. Not one of your “ lady-housekeepers,” 
but a useful, good, hard-working damsel, who had passed the first bloom 
of youth, and had not much of beauty to recommend her. It was a 
nine days’ wonder, nearly a rebellion. Of course, however much the 
neighbours might solace their feelings by ridiculing him and abusing her, 
they could not undo the marriage. All that remained to them was, to 
make the best of it; and by degrees they wisely did so. The new 
Mrs. Gass, who had glided so easily into her honours, shook as easily 
down in them. She made an excellent wife to her ailing -husband—for 
Thomas Gass had begun to ail before his marriage—she put on no airs 
of being superior to what she was; she turned out to be a thoroughly 
capable woman of business, giving much judicious advice ; she was very 
good to the sick and suffering, caring for the poor, ready to give a help- 
ing hand wheresoever and whensoever it might be needed. In spite of 
her fine clothes, which sat ludicrously upon her, and of her mode of 
speech, which she did not attempt to get out of; above all, in spite of 
their own prejudices, Dallory grew to like and respect Mrs. Gass, and 
its small gentlepeople to admit her to their houses on an equality. 

And so, time and years went on, Mr. North withdrawing himself more 
and more from personal attendance on the business, which seemed to 
have grown utterly distasteful tohim. His sons had become young men. 
Edmund was a civil engineer: by profession at least, not much by prac- 
tice. Never of strong health, given to expensive and idle habits, Ed- 
mund North was in genera! either in trouble abroad, or leading a lazy 
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life at home, his time being much divided between going into causeless 
passions and writing poetry. Richard was at the works, the mainspring 
and prop of the business. Mr. Gass had become a confirmed invalid, 
and could not personally attend; Mr. North didnot. There was only 
Richard—Dick, as they all called him; but he was a host in himself. 
Of far better powers to bring to bear on it than Mr. North had ever 
possessed, highly educated, of cultivated mind, he was a thorough man of 
business, and at the same time a finished gentleman. Energetic, per- 
severing, decisive in control, but of courteous and considerate manners 
to the very lowest, Richard North was loved and respected. He walked 
through life doing his duty by his fellow men; striving to do it to God. 
He had been tried at home in many ways since his father’s second 
marriage, and borne all with patient endurance: how he was tried out 
of home, he alone knew. | 

For a long while past there had been trouble in the firm, ill-feeling 
between the two old partners: chiefly because Mr. North put no limit 
to the sums he drew out for his private account. Poor Mr. North at 
length confessed that he could not help it: the money was wanted by 
his wife : though how on earth she contrived to get rid of so much, even 
with all her extravagance, he could not conceive. Mr. Gass insisted on a 
separation : John North must withdraw from the firm; Richard might 
take his place. Poor Mr. North yielded, meek as any lamb. “Don’t 
let it get abroad,” he only stipulated, speaking as if he were half heart- 
broken, which was nothing new, “I should not like it to be known that 
I was superseded.” ‘They respected his wishes, and the change was 
made privately: very few having cognizance that the senior partnership 
in the firm had passed into different hands. Thenceforth Mr. North 
ceased to have control over the business ; in fact, to have any actual 
connection with it. Dallory suspected it not: Mrs. North had not the 
faintest idea of it. Richard North signed the cheques as he had done 
before, ‘‘ North and Gass :” and perhaps the bank alone knew that he 
signed them now as principal. 

Richard was the scape-goat now. Mr. North’s want of money, or 
rather his wife’s, did not cease: the sum arranged to be paid to him as 
a retiring pension—a very liberal sum, and Mr. Gass grumbled at it— 
seemed to be as nothing ; it melted in Madam’s hands like so much 
water. Richard was constantly appealed to by his father ; and responded 
generously, though it crippled him. 

The next change came in the shape of Mr. Gass’s death. The bulk 
of his property was left to his wife; a small portion, comparatively 
speaking, to charities and servants ; two thousand pounds to Richard 
North. He also bequeathed to his wife his interest in the business, 
which by the terms of the deed of partnership he had power to do. So 
that his share of the capital was not drawn out, and the firm remained, 
actually as well as virtually, Northand Gass. People generally supposed 
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that the “ North” was Mr. North ; and Madam went into a cold sea of 
indignation at her husband’s name being put in conjunction with “ that 
woman’s,.” In the years gone by, Mr. North used to havea nice time of 
it, finding it a difficult matter to steer his course between his partner 
and Madam, so as to give offence to neither. Madam had never con- 
descended to notice Thomas Gass’s wife in the smallest degree: she 
took to abuse her now, asking her husband how he could suffer himself 
to be associated with her. Mr. North, when goaded almost beyond 
bearing, had much ado to keep his tongue from retorting that it was not 
himself that was associated with her, but Richard. 

Mrs. Gass showed her good sense in regard to the partnership, as she 
did in most things. She dechned to interfere actively in the business. 
Richard North went to her house twice or thrice a week to keep her 
cognisant of what was going on; he consulted her opinion on great 
matters, just as he had used to consult her husband’s, She knew she 
could trust to him. Ever and anon she would volunteer some advice 
to himself personally ; which was invariably good. It could not be 
concealed from her that large sums (exclusively Richard’s) were ever 
finding their way to the Hall, and for this she took him to task, “ Stop 
it, Mr. Richard,” she said—always as respectful to him as she used to 
be in her housekeeping days; “stop it, sir. Their wants be like a bot- 
tomless sack, the more grain you pour into it, the more you may. It’s 
doing them no good; wo good, mind. An end must come to it some 
time, or you'll be in the workhouse. The longer it goes on, the more 
difficult it will be to put an end to, and the harder for them.” But 
Richard, sorely tried between prudence and filial duty, could not bring 
himself to stop it so easily ; and the thing went on. 

We must now go back to Mrs. Cumberland. It was somewhat singu- 
lar that, the very week Thomas Gass lay dead, she should make her 
unexpected appearance at Dallory. But so it was. Again a widow, 
she had come home to settle near her brother Thomas. She arrived 
just in time to see him put into his coffin.—The other brother, William, 
had been dead for years. Mrs. Gass, who knew all about the estrange- 
ment, received her with marked kindness, and heartily offered her a 
home for the future. 

But that was declined. Mrs. Cumberland preferred to have a home 
of her own, possessing ample means to set up one in a moderate way. 
She gave a sketch of her past life to Mrs. Gass. After her marriage 
with the Reverend George Cumberland, they had remained for some 
time at his chaplaincy in the Madras presidency ; but his health began 
to fail, and he exchanged to Australia, Subsequent to that, years later, 
he obtained a duty in Madeira. Upon his death, which occurred re- 
cently, she came to England. Her only son, Oliver Rane, had been 
sent home at the age of seven, and was placed with a preceptor in 
London. When the time came for him to choose a profession he fixed 
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on the medical, and qualified himself for it, studying in London, Paris, 
and Austria. He passed all the examinations with great credit, includ- 
ing that in the College of Physicans. He next paid a visit to Madeira, 
remaining three months there with his mother and step-father, and then 
came home and established himself in London, with money furnished 
by his mother. But practice does not always come quickly to young 
beginners, and Oliver Rane found his means dwindling. He had a 
horror of debt, and wisely decided to keep out of it: taking a situa- 
tion as assistant, and giving up the expensive house he had entered on. 
This had just been effected when Mrs. Cumberland returned. For the 
present she let her son remain as he was: Oliver had all a young man’s 
pride and ambition, and she thought the discipline might do him good. 

Mrs. Cumberland took on lease one of the two handsome gothic villas 
at the neck of the Ham, and established herself in it; with Jelly for a 
waiting-maid, and two other servants for the work. This necessitated 
the spending the whole of her income, which was a very fairone. A 
portion of it would die with her, the rest was willed to her son Oliver. 

In the old days when she was Fanny Gass, and Mr. North plain John 
North—Jack with his friends—they were intimate as elder brother and 
young sister. If Mrs. Cumberland expected this agreeable state of 
affairs to be resumed, she was destined to find herself mistaken. Madam 
set her scornful face utterly against Mrs. Cumberland: just as she had 
against others. It did not matter. Mrs. Cumberland simply pitied the 
underbred woman : her health was very delicate, and she did not intend 
to visit any one. The gentlepeople of the neighbourhood called upon 
her; she returned the call, and there the friendship ended. When 
invitations first came in, she wrote a refusal, explaining clearly and 
courteously why she was obliged to do so. If she and Mr. North met 
each other, as by chance happened, they would linger in conversation, 
and be happy in the reminiscences of the past days. 

Mrs. Cumberland had thus lived on in quiet retirement for some time, 
when the medical man who had the practice of Dallory Ham, and some 
of that of Dallory, died suddenly. She saw what an excellent oppor- 
tunity it would be for her son to establish himself, if he would but 
take up general practice, and she sent a summons for him. When 
Oliver arrived in answer to it, he entered into the prospect warmly ; left 
his mother to make arrangements, and returned to London, to compass 
his removal. Mrs. Cumberland went to Mr. North, and obtained his 
ready promise to do what he could to push Oliver. It was equivalent 
to an assurance of success—for Dallory Hall swayed its neighbours— 
and Mrs. Cumberland did not hesitate to secure the other gothic villa 
adjoining her own (which happened to be vacant), believing the future 
practice would justify it. In a week’s time Oliver Rane came down 
and took possession. 

But Fate was against him. Dr. Rane said treachery. A young fellow 
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whom he knew in London had told a medical friend—a Mr. Alexander 
—of this great practice that had fallen in at Dallory, and that Rane was 
thinking to secure for himself. What was Dr. Rane’s mortification when, 
upon arriving at the week’s end at Dallory Ham to take possession, he 
found another there before him. Mr. Alexander had come the previous 
day, was already established in an opposite house, and had called on 
every body. Dr. Rane went over and reproached him with treachery— 
they had not previously been personally acquainted. Dr. Alexander 
received the charge with surprise ; he declared that the field was as open 
for him as for Dr. Rane—that if he had not thought so, nothing would 
have induced him to enter for it. He spoke his true sentiments, for he 
was a straightforward man. An agent in Whitborough had also written 
up to tell him of this opening ; he came to look at it, and decided to try it. 
The priority, the right to monopolise it, was no more Dr. Rane’s, he 
urged, than it was his. Dr. Rane took a different view, and said so: 
but contention would not help the matter now, and he could only yield 
to circumstances. So each held to his right in apparent amicability, 
and Dallory got two doctors instead of one; secret rivals from henceforth. 

Not for a moment did Oliver Rane think Mr. Alexander could long 
hold out against him, as he had secured, through his mother, the favour 
of Dallory Hall. Alas, a very short while showed him that this was a 
mistake : Dallory Hall turned round upon him, and was doing what it 
could to push his rival. Mrs. Cumberland went to Mr. North, seeking 
an explanation. He could only avow the truth—that his wife, who was 
both master and mistress, had set her face against Oliver, and was re- 
commending Alexander. ‘John, you promised me,” urged Mrs. Cumber- 
land. “I know I did; and I'd keep to it if I could,” was Mr. North’s 
dismal answer—“ but nobody can hold out against her.” ‘ Why should 
she have taken this dislike to Oliver?” rejoined Mrs. Cumberland, 
‘* Heaven knows ; a caprice, I suppose. She sets herself against people 
without reason: she has never taken to either Richard or Bessy; and 
only a little to Edmund. If I can do anything for Oliver under the 
rose, I'll do it: my will’s good to help him, Fanny, in remembrance of 
our friendship of the old days.” 

Mrs. Cumberland took home news of her non-success to Oliver. As 
to Madam, she simply ignored him, throwing her patronage into the scale 
of his rival. How bitterly the slight sat upon his heart, none save him- 
self could tell. Mrs. Cumberland resented it; but ah, not as he did. 
A sense of wrong was ever weighing his spirits down, and he thought 
Fate was against him. One puzzle remained on his mind unsolved— 
what he could have done to offend Mrs. North. 

Mr. Alexander obtained a fair practice: Dr. Rane barely enough to 
keep himself. His wants and those of the old servant Phillis were not 
many. Perhaps the entire fault did not lie with Madam. Alexander 
had the more open manner and address, and they go a long way with 
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people ; he was also an older man anda married man, and was supposed. 
to carry better experience. A bitter sense of injury rankled ever in 
Oliver Rane’s heart; of injury inflicted by Alexander. Meanwhile he 
became engaged to Bessy Rane. During an absence from home of 
Madam’s, the doctor grew intimate at the Hall, and an attachment sprung 
up between him and Bessy. When Madam came back, his visits had to 
cease, but he saw Bessy at Mrs. Gass’s and elsewhere. 

I think that is all of retrospect—and a pretty long one it has been. 
It brings us down to the present time, to the period of the anonymous 
letter and Edmund North’s death. Exactly two years ago this same 
‘month, May, the rival doctors had appeared in Dallory Ham ; and now 
-one of them was going to leave it. 

Just an incident must be told, bearing on something that has been re- 
lated, and then the chapter shall close. 

The summer of the past year had been a very hot one. Anda 
labouring man, working on Mr. North’s grounds, suddenly fell; and 
died on the spot. Mr. Alexander, summoned hastily, thought it must 
have been sun-stroke. ‘That is what my father died of,” remarked Bo- 
hun, who stood with the rest. Mr. North turned to him: “Do you 
say your father died of sun-stroke, Arthur?” “Yes, sir, that is what 
he died of, did you not know it?” was the ready reply. ‘‘ Youaresure 
of that?” continued Mr. North. ‘ Quite sure, sir,” repeated Arthur, 
turning his dreamy blue eyes full upon his step-father, in all their 
proud truthfulness. 

Mr. North knew that he spoke in the sincerity of belief. Arthur Bo- 
hun possessed in an eminent degree the pride of his father’s race. That 
innate, self-conscious sense of superiority that is a sort of safeguard to 
those who possess it: the zodlesse oblive feeling that keeps them from 
wrong-doing. It’s true Arthur Bohun held an exalted view of his birth 
and family ; in so far as that his pride in it equalled that of any man living 
or dead. He was truthful, generous, honourable ; the very opposite in 
all respects to his mother. Her pride was an assumed pride; a despic- 
able, false, contemptible pride, offensive to those with whom she came 
into contact. Arthur’s was one that you admired in spite of yourself. 
Of a tarnish to his honour, he could almost have died ; to bring disgrace 
on his own name or on his family, would have caused him to 
bury his head for ever. Sensitively regardful of other people’s feelings, 

of courteous manner to all, he yet unmistakably held his own in the 
world. His father had been just the same; and in his day was called 
* Proud Bohun.” 

To have asserted that Major Bohun died of sun-stroke, had any 
doubt of the fact lain on his mind, would have beer simply impossible 
to Arthur Bohun. Therefore, Mr. North saw that, whatever the mystery 
might be, in regard to the real cause of Major Bohun’s death, Arthur 


was not cognizant of it. 
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LOOKING AT THE FUNERAL. 


In the comfortable dining-room of Mrs. Gass, securely ensconced behind 
the closed blinds, drawn to-day, sat that lady and a visitor. It was the 
day of the funeral of Edmund North; and Mrs. Gass had put on 
mourning out of respect to the family: a black silk gown and white net 
cap: it need not be said that the change from finery improved her ap- 
pearance greatly: she looked, as she herself would have phrased it, 
genteel to-day. This was her favourite sitting-room; she rarely used 
any other: for one thing it gave her the opportunity of seeing the 
movements of her neighbours. The drawing-room faced the garden at 
the back: a spacious, beautiful apartment, opening to the smooth green 
lawn. 

The visitor was Mrs. Cumberland. For once in her life Mrs. Cumber- 
land emerged from her shell of cold indifference and condescended to 
evince somewhat of the curiosity of ordinary people. She had come to 
Mrs. Gass’s to see the funeral pass: and that lady made much of her, 
for their meetings were rare. Mrs. Cumberland was in black silk too: 
but she rarely wore anything else. The two women sat together, talk- 
ing in asubdued voice of far-back times : not that they had known each 
other then; but each had interestsin the past. Mrs. Gass was full of 
respect, never presuming on her elevation ; though they were sisters-in- 
law, she did not forget that she had once been but a servant in Mrs. 
Cumberland’s family. They had not much in common though, and the 
topics of conversation exhausted themselves. Mrs. Cumberland was of 
a silent nature, not at all given to gossip in general. She began to 
think the waiting long. For the convenience of two mourners, who 
were coming from a distance, the funeral had been put off until four 
o’clock. 

‘¢ Holidays don’t improve the working class—unless they’ve got the 
sense to use ’em as they ought,” observed Mrs. Gass. ‘Just look at 
them three, ma’am. ‘They’ve been at the tap—and more shame to’em! 
They’d better let Mr. Richard catch his eye upon ’em. Putting their- 
selves into that state, when he’s a-following his brother to the grave !” 

She alluded to some men belonging to the Dallory Works, closed to- 
day. They had taken more than was seemly, and were lounging against 
the opposite shutters, quarrelling together. Mrs. Gass could bear it no 
longer ; in defiance of appearances, she drew up the blind and dashed 
open the window. 

‘Be you three men not ashamed of yourselves? I thought it was 
you, Dawson! When there’s any ill-doing going on, you be safe to be 
in it. As to you, Thoms, you'll not like to show your face to-morrow. 
Don’t you come to me again, Smith, to beg grace for you of Mr. Richard 


North.” 
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The men slunk away and disappeared down an entry. Mrs. Gass, 
in one sense of the word, was their mistress : at any rate, their master’s 
partner. She shut the window and drew down the blind. 

‘“ Are the men paid for to-day, or do they lose it?” asked Mrs. Cum- 
berland. 

‘“‘They’re paid, ma’am, of course. It would be very unjust to dock 
them when the holiday’s none of their making. Neither Mr. Richard 
nor me would like to be unjust.” : 

“ And he—Richard—seems to act entirely for his father.” 

Mrs. Gass coughed. “Mr. North is took up with his garden, and 
that ; he don’t care to bother his head about business. It’s better in 
younger hands.” 

Another pause of silence. Mrs. Cumberland felt weary. 

‘“‘Ts this funeral ever coming ?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ There seems to be 
some delay.” 

‘“’Twas a late hour to fix it for, ma’am. Old Sir what’s-his-name 
wrote word he couldn’t be here afore the afternoon ; so they put it off 
to four o’clock for his convenience.” 

Mrs. Cumberland looked up enquiringly. She did not understand. 

“T mean young Bohun’s relatives, ma’am. Madam’s brother-in-law 
by her first husband.” 

‘Sir Nash Bohun! Is he coming ?” 

‘‘Sir Nash; that’s the name,” remarked Mrs. Gass. ‘‘I know when 
Mr. Richard said it, it put me in mind of grinding the teeth.” 

‘What could have induced them to ask him?” wondered Mrs. Cum- 
berland. ‘ He is no relative.” 

“Tt sounds grand to have him, ma’am—and that’s all she thinks of,” 
returned Mrs, Gass, with slighting allusion to Madam. ‘Or may be, as 
it was an uncommon death, they want to make it an uncommon funeral. 
/ look upon it as no better than a murder.” 

‘It is very strange about that piece of paper,” observed Mrs. Cum- 
berland. 

She lowered her voice as she spoke, as if the subject would not bear 
the broad light of day. Any surprise, greater than what appeared in 
Mrs. Gass’s face at hearing it, could not well be imagined. 

“Ma'am! Did he tell you of shat?” 

“Did who tell me?” 

‘Your son.” 

They looked questioningly at each other; both unconscious that - 
they were alluding to two totally different circumstances. Cross-pur- 
poses are sometimes productive of more ill than straight ones. 

It appeared that a night or two subsequent to Edmund North’s 
death, Captain Bohun found in his own desk a sheet of folded note- 
paper. It contained a few words in Edmund’s handwriting, not appa- 
rently addressed to anybody in particular, but to the world in general. 
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No date was appended, but the ink looked fresh, as if it had been re- 
cently written. 


“ When the end comes, make no fuss with me, but bury me quietly out of 
sight.—E. N.” 


Captain Bohun, not having the faintest idea of who put it in his 
desk, or how it came there, carried it to Richard North. Richard 
showed it to his father. From thence it spread to the house, and to 
one or two others. Opinions were divided. Mr. North thought his ill- 
fated son had intended to allude to his own death ; that he must have 
felt some foreshadowing of it on his spirit. On the contrary, Arthur 
Bohun and Richard both thought that it was nothing more than one of 
his scraps of poetry: and this last idea was at length adopted. Arthur 
Bohun had related the circumstance to Mrs. Cumberland, and it was 
this she meant to speak of to Mrs. Gass. Mrs. Gass, who knew no- 
thing of it, thought, and quite naturally, that she spoke of the piece of 
paper found on her carpet. 

* Of course it might have been nothing more than some ideas he 
had dotted down, poor fellow, connected with his nonsensical poetry,” 
slightingly observed Mrs. Cumberland, who was the first to resume 
speech : “ Richard North and Captain Bohun fully hold to that opinion. 
I don’t. It may be that I am inclined to look always on the sombre 
side of life ; but I can only think he was alluding to his own death.” 

‘‘*T were odd sort of poetry,” cried Mrs, Gass, after a pause and a stare. 

“The only curious part about it to my mind is, that it should have 
been found in Arthur Bohun’s desk,” pursued Mrs. Cumberland, the 
two being delightfully unconscious still that they were at the cross-pur- 
poses. “He says he has not left his desk unlocked at all, that he is 
aware of—but of course he might have doneso. Why Edmund North 
should have chosen to put it in there, is a mystery.” 

‘What has Captain Bohun’s desk got to do with it?” enquired Mrs. 
Gass, beginning to feel a little at sea. 

‘¢ The paper was found in Captain Bohun’s desk. Though why Ed- 
mund North should have hidden it there, remains a mystery.” 

‘¢ Ma’am, whoever told you that, must have been just trying to de- 
ceive you. It was found on this carpet.” 

‘Found on this carpet !” 

‘On this very blessed carpet that we’ve each got our feet on, ma’am. 
Right back again the claw of that there centre dining-table.” 

Again they gazed at each other. Mrs. Cumberland thought her 
friend must be dreaming. 

*‘ But you are quite mistaken, Mrs. Gass. The paper—note, or what- 
ever it was—could not have been on this carpet at all; not in your 
house, in fact. Captain Bohun discovered it in his desk three days 
ago, and he has not the slightest notion of how it came there. Mr. 
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North took possession of it, and has never let it go out of his hands 
since.” 

‘My dear lady, they have been a-mystifying of you,” cried Mrs. 
Gass. ‘Seeing’s believing. The paper was first found by me. By me, 
ma’am, on this here carpet, and it was the same night that Edmund 
North was first took; not an hour after the fit.” 

Mrs. Cumberland made no reply. She was drifting into the conclu- 
sion that she had not yet had all the circumstances related to her. 

“T picked the paper up myself,” continued Mrs. Gass, anxious for 
the truth, as straightforward people are apt to be. ‘‘I kept it safe here 
for a day and a night, ma’am, waiting to give it back to your son: what 
I thought was that he had dropped it out of his pocket-book. I never 
spoke of it to a single soul, and as soon as I had the opportunity I gave 
itup tohim. If it was found in Captain Bohun’s desk afterwards, why— 
Dr. Rane, or somebody else, must have put it there. Ma’am, if, as } 
conclude, you’ve heard about the paper from your son, I wonder he did 
not tell you this.” : 

“What paper was this?” enquired Mrs. Cumberland, a dim notion 
arising that they could not be talking of the same thing. 

“It were the copy of that enonymous letter.” 

“The copy of the anonymous letter :” 

‘““ Leastways, its skeleton.” 

Rapidly enough came the elucidation now. Without in the least in- 
tending to break faith with Dr. Rane, or with her own resolution to hold 
the matter secret, Mrs. Gass told all she knew, with one exception. Led 


on by the miserable, but very natural misapprehension—that Mrs, Cum-. 


berland was a depositary of the secret as well as herself—she spoke, 
and had not the least idea that she was betraying trust. That exception 
was the hinted suspicion that Madam might have been the writer. Mrs. 
Cumberland sat listening, still as a statue. 

‘And you thought that-—-this rough copy of the letter—it was Oliver 
who dropped it?” she exclaimed at length, moved out of her usual 
apathetic calmness. 

‘What else could I think?” debated Mrs. Gass. ‘‘Dr. Rane had 
let fall some papers from his pockct-book five minutes before, I picked 
this up as soon as he had gone. I’m sure I never so muchas gave a 
thought to Molly Green—though she had come straight from the Hall. 
Dr. Rane said it might have dropped from her petticoats: but it was a 
a puzzle to me how; and it’s a puzzle still.” 

A keen, enquiring sort of glance shot from the speaker’s eyes with 
the last words. It was but momentary and not intentional: neverthe- 
less something in it caused Mrs. Cumberland’s heart to quail. A cold 
hue spread over her grey face; a cold shade of recollection deadened 
her heart. Captain Bohun had told her of Mr. Alexander’s theory— 
that the letter was written to damage /777, 
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‘I am sorry I spoke of this, ma’am,” struck in Mrs. Gass. ‘‘ More 
particular that it should have been you: you'll naturally tell Dr. Rane, 
and he w// say I know how to keep secrets—just about as the jack- 
daws keep theirs. It was your telling of the other paper that misled 
me.” 

‘“*T am quite safe,” answered Mrs. Cumberland, with a sickly smile. 
‘‘ The matter’s nothing to me, that I should get speaking of it again.” 

‘“‘Of course it’s not, ma’am. After all—Halloa! here it comes!” 

This sudden break was caused by an interrupting sound: the roll of 
a muffled drum, first advent of the advancing funeral procession. 
Edmund North had belonged to a local military corps, and was to be 
attended to the grave with honours. Mrs. Gass drew up the white 
blind an inch above the short venetian one, which enabled them to 
look out unseen. The road suddenly became lined with spectators ; 
men, women and children collecting one hardly knew from whence. 

The band came first—their instruments in rest; then the muffled 
drum, on which its bearer struck a note now and again. The hearse 
and three mourning coaches followed, some private carriages, and the 
soldiers on foot. And that was all: except a straggling tail of specta-_ 
tors in the rear, with Hepburn the undertaker and his men on either 
side the black coaches. The hearse was exactly opposite Mrs. Cum- 
berland when the band struck up the Dead March in Saul. Suddenly 
to her memory flashed a recollection of the morning, but a very few 
days ago, when Ellen Adair had been playing the same dirge, and it 
had seemed to grate on Oliver’s ear. Her eyes fixed themselves on the 
hearse as it passed, and she saw in mental vision the cold corpse lying 
within. In another moment, the music, her son, the dead, and the 
fatal letter, all seemed to be jumbling together in confusion in her 
brain : and Mrs. Cumberland sat down white and faint, and three parts 
senseless. The lady of the house, her eyes glued to the strip of open 
window, made her comments and suspected nothing. 

‘Mr. North in the first coach with his white hankecher held to his 
nose. And well he may hold it, poor berefted gentleman! There’s 
Mr. Richard sitting by the side of him. Captain Bohun’s on the opper- 
site seat: and—who’s the other? Why! it’s the young one, Sidney 
North. Then they’ve sent for him from college, or wherever it is he 
stays at: Madam’s doings, I'll lay. What a little whipper-snapper of a 
fellow it is !—like nobody but himself. ITec'll never be half the man his 
step-brothers be.” 

Mrs. Gass’s tongue ceased with the passing of the coach. In her 
plenitude of curiosity she did not observe that she had no response. 
‘The second coach came in sight, and she began again. 

‘An old gent, upright as a dart, with snow-white hair and them features 
called aquiline! It’s a handsome face, if ever I saw one; his eyes be 
as blue and as fine as Captain Bohun’s. There’s a lkeness between 
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‘em. It must be his uncle, Sir Nash. A young man sits next him with 
a white unhealthy face; an the other two—why, if I don’t believe it’s 
the young Dallorys !” 

There was no answering comment. Mrs. Gass turned round to see 
the reason. Her visitor was sitting back in a chair, an awfully grey 
shade upon her lips and face. 

‘““My patience! Don’t you feel well, ma’am?” 

“T ama little tired, thank you,” replied Mrs. Cumberland, smiling 
languidly as she roused herself. ‘‘ Looking out at passing things always 
fatigues me.” 

‘“¢ Now don’t you stir, ma’am ; I’ll tell it off to you,” came the rejoindé 
spoken with warm sympathy. ‘ There’s only one coach more. Amt 
that have got but two inside of it—which is the doctors from Whit 

borough,” added Mrs. Gass ; who in moments of unwonted excitement 
whether of pleasure or pain, was apt to be signally oblivious of ‘th 
courtesies of life, as conveyed in correct syntax. “I wonder they didn’ 
invite Mr. Oliver—the first called in to the poor young man—ané 
Alexander. Not thought good enough by Madam, perhaps, to be mixec 
with all these here dons.” id 

She looked after the swiftly passing pageantry with lingering admr 
ration. Mrs. Cumberland sat still in the chair and closed her eyesj/as 
if all interest in the funeral—and in life too, for the matter of that—had 
passed away. ay 

The procession wound along: through the long straggling village 
street, past the Dallory Works (a mass of buildings that lay on the left), 
and so to the church. It was the only church in the parish, incon- 
veniently far for some of the inhabitants. Dallory Ham spoke about 
building one for itself; but that honour had not been attained to yet. 
In a corner of the large churchyard lay Mrs. North, Mr. North’s first 
wife and Edmund’s mother. The new grave was dug by her 
side. 

Amidst the spectators, numbers of whom had collected in the burial 
ground, stood Jelly. Very much no doubt to the astonishment of her® 
mistress, had she seen her. To peep surreptitiously from behind blinds, 

was one thing; but to stand openly staring in the churchyard, was: 
another ; and Mrs. Cumberland would assuredly have ordered her away. 
Jelly had come to it with a cousin of hers, Susan Ketler, the wife of 
the sick man who was being attended by Dr. Rane. Jelly had curiosity 
enough for ten ordinary women—which is saying a great deal—and 
would not have missed the sight for the world. 

It was soon over: our burial service is nota long one: and the 
coaches and mourners moved away again, leaving the field in possession 
of the mob. ‘There ensued a rush to get a view of the coffin, as yet 
scarcely sprinkled with earth. Jelly and her friend got close, and the 
former read the inscription. 
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‘She looked alter the swiftly passing pageantry with lingering admiration.” 
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“Edmund, son of John N orth and of Mary his first wife. Died May 
3rd, 18—.” 


‘‘T should not have put ‘died,’ but ‘ murdered,’ if it was me had the 
writing of it,” spoke Mrs. Ketler. 

‘‘ And so should I, Susan,” significantly replied Jelly. “ Here! let’s 
get out of this throng.” 

Jelly, in her loftiness of stature and opinion, was above the throng 
literally and figuratively : but it was dense and troublesome. Neither 
death nor funeral had been of an ordinary description ; and others 
besides the great unwashed were crowding there. The two women 
elbowed their way out, and passed back along the broad highway to 
Ketler’s house in Dallory. He was one of the best of the North work- 
men, earning good wages; and the family lived in comfort. 

Ketler was in the parlour, sitting up for the first time. Under Dr. 
Rane’s skilful treatment, he was getting better rapidly. <A little one 
sat on his knee, held by his able arm; the rest were around. The 
children had wanted (as a matter of course) to go out and see the 
funeral. ‘ No,” said their father; “‘ they might get playing, and that 
would be unseemly.” He was a short, dark, honest-looking man; 
a good husband and father. Jelly sat talking for a short while, and then 
rose to leave. 

But she was not allowed to go. To let her depart at that hour of the 
afternoon without first partaking of tea, would have been a breach in 
he obligations of hospitality that the well-to-do workpeople of Dallory 
never wished to hear of. Jelly, all too easily persuaded where sociabi- 
lity was concerned, took off her bonnet to be comfortable, and the tray 
was brought in. 

Cups of beer induce men to a long sitting; cups of tea, women. 
Jelly (who drank four) sat on, oblivious of the lapse of time. The 
chief topic of coversation was the anonymous letter. Jelly found that 
the prevailing belief here was, that it had been written by a clerk named 
Wilks, of somewhat loose habits, who was in the office of Dale, the 
lawyer, and might have become cognizant of the transaction between 
his master, Mr. Alexander, and Edmund North. 

‘Who told you that, Ketler ?” sharply demanded Jelly, ses a. pause, 
fixing her indignant eyes on the man. 

“T can’t rightly say who told me,” replied Ketler; “it’s the talk of 
the place. Wilks, he denies it out and out; but when he’s in his even- 
ing cups—and that’s not seldom—he does things that next morning he 
has no recollection of. Doctor Rane laughed at me, though, for saying 
so: a lawyer knows better than to let private matters get out to his clerks, 
says the Doctor. But he don’t know that Tim Wilks as some of us do.” 

‘Well, I would not say too much about its being Tim Wilks if I were 
you, Ketler,” cried Jelly in suppressed wrath, brushing the crumbs off 
her black gown. “You might find yourself in hot water.” 
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Jelly tore herself away at last, very unwillingly: gossip and tea- 
drinking formed her idea of an earthly paradise. Night was setting in ; 
a light, beautiful night, the moon sailing majestically in the sky. 

Just past the gates of Dallory Hall, in a bend of the road where the 
overhanging trees on either side gave it a lonely appearance at night 
(and by day too, for that matter), no dwelling of any sort being within 
view or hail, stood a bench on the side path. It was a welcome resting- 
place to tired wayfarers ; it was no less welcome to wandering lovers 
in their evening rambles. As Jelly went scuttering on, a faint sound of 
voices broke upon her ear from this spot, and she stilled her steps in- 
stinctively. The chance of pouncing unexpectedly upon a pair, ex- 
changing soft vows, was perfectly delightful to Jelly ; especially if it 
should happen to be a pair who had no business to exchange them. 

Stealing softly along on the side grass, went she, until she came to the 
turn, and then she looked cautiously round. The bushes projected 
there and favoured her. To do Jelly justice, it must be affirmed that 
she had neither malice nor ill-will in her nature ; rather the contrary ; 
but a little innocent prying into her neighbours’ affairs presented an 
irresistible temptation. What, then, was her astonishment to see—not 
a dying swain and his mistress, side by side: but her own mistress, 
Mrs. Cumberland, seated on the bench in an agony of grief, and Dr. 
Rane standing with folded arms before her. 

Jelly, great at divining probabilities, comprehended the situation 
easily. Her mistress must have stayed to take tea with Mrs. Gass, and 
encountered her son in walking home. 

To come down upon lovers with startling reprimand was one thing ; 
to burst upon her mistress and Dr. Rane would be quite different. 
Jelly wished she had not gone stealing up like a mouse, and felt in- 
clined to steal back again. 

But the attitude and appearance of Mrs. Cumberland riveted her to 
the spot. Her face, never so grey as now, as seen in the moonlight, dim 
here was raised to her son’s, its expression one yearning agony ; her hands 
were lifted as if imploring some boon, or warding off some fear. Jelly’s 
eyes opened to their utmost width, and in her astonishment she did not 
catch the purport of a few low-spoken words. 

“‘T tell you, you are mistaken, mother,” said Dr. Rane in answer, Azs 
voice ringing out clear enough in the still night; though it nevertheless 
had a hushed tone. “Is it probable? Is it likely? J drop the copy 
of the letter out of my pocket-book! What next will you suppose me 
capable of ?” 

“ But—Oliver,”—and the voice was raised a little—‘“ how else could 
it have come upon her carpet ?” 

_“T have my theory about that,” he rejoined with decision. ‘‘ Mother, 
come to your home: [ll tell you more then. Is this a fitting time or 
place to have thus attacked me ?” 
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Air, voice, action, were alike sharp with authority, as he bent and 
took her hand. Mrs. Cumberland, saying some words of “‘ having been 
surprised into speaking,” rose from the bench. Jelly watched them 
along the road ; and then sat down on the bench herself to recover her 
astonishment. 

‘What on earth does it mean ?” 

Ah, what did it mean? Jelly was pretty sharp, but she was afraid to 
give her thoughts their full range. Other steps grew on herear. They 
turned out to be those of Mr. Alexander. 

‘Ts it you, Jelly! Waiting for your sweetheart ?” 

Jelly rose. ‘Standing about to look at funerals, and such things, 
tires one worse than a ten-mile run.” 

“Then why do you do it?” 

‘*¢ One fool makes many,” returned Jelly with composure. ‘Sir, I’d 
like to know who wrote that letter.” 

‘‘Tt strikes me the letter was written by a woman.” 

“ A woman !” echoed Jelly witha shriek of genuine surprise. ‘Good 
gracious, Mr. Alexander !” 

‘‘They are so sharp upon us at times, are women,” he continued 
smiling. ‘Men don’t attack one another.” 

‘¢ And what woman do you suspect, sir?” cried Jelly, in her insati- 
able curiosity. 

‘‘ Ah, there’s the rub. J have been speaking of women in general, 
you see. Perhaps it was you?” 

“ Me!” exclaimed Jelly. 

Mr. Alexander laughed. ‘I was only joking, Jelly. Good night.” 

But Jelly, sharp Jelly, rather thought he had not been joking, and 
that the suspicion had slipped out inadvertently. When she got home, 
Mrs. Cumberland was seated by the drawing-room fire, her face calm 
and still as usual, listening to the low sweet singing of Ellen Adair. 

And Oliver Rane had passed in to his own house with his weight of 
many cares. Half wishing that he could exchange places with Edmund 
North in Dallory churchyard. 


(Zo te continued.) 


MAL ELLEE.9OT~ 


THE ARGOSY. 
IIO Feb. 2, 1870. 


CONCERNING A DAY’S JOURNEY. 


ROM the Old Bell Inn, Holborn, starts daily at 10 a.M. a certain 
coach, whose destination is the village of Missenden, in Buck- 
inghamshire. Now, concerning this vehicle, there exists in some of the 
rustic places on its route, a legend or tradition which would almost set 
it on a par with the bridge of Clovelly,* noted for the good dinners 
which it gives, and for its liberal charities to the poor. In this respect, 
at least, that both are legatees. ‘The story runs, that an ancient lady 
who hated railway trains with all her good old soul, left a legacy to the 
Missenden coach—not a large legacy, the legend is a very moderate 
one—£ 80 a year—just enough to give it the honourable standing of 
a comfortable independence. We who saw this coach pass daily before 
our eyes, looked on it with deep respect in consequence of its possessing 
property. But at last, one of us, a person as commonplace as he who 
slew the goose with the golden eggs, wrote to the proprietors of the 
coach to test the truth of the legend, and received this answer :— 
Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 23rd, there is zot any legacy whatever 
connected with the Missenden coach.” According to the dear old 
moral “ This should teach us to beware of letters.” 

But before the delusion with its charms had passed away, we one 
day—one bright, breezy autumn morning—mounted the coach (knowing 
no more of Missenden than of Tadmor in the Wilderness), to be taken 
whither it and Fate should lead us. The coachman came clambering 
up on his box again, the horses gave their wonted forward jerk, and we 
were off on a day’s excursion which (be it said once and for all), is the 
blithest, sweetest, healthiest, and withal the cheapest way of getting the 
London soot blown out of one’s eyes, and the London smoke out of 
one’s lungs. As a suggestion for those who want to steal one day from 
work, it may be worth while to tell, shortly as may be, where we went 
and what we saw. 

First, there was Hanwell Asylum ; to foot passengers, just two long 
dead walls. and a big gate showing a gravel-walk and two strips of 
flower-beds, and a hideous chapel at the end. But to us on our perch 
was visible the whole of the vast building, really fine in its plain, useful 
way, and so were the two spaces of grass and trees, with all the poor 
mad folk wandering about, and jabbering to themselves ; some, poor 
things! in a piteous hurry to get to nowhere and back again; others 
standing in rows to watch us go by, with sad white faces, and crowing 
out a feeble cheer. Among them—such toys of Fate we seem !|—a 


* See Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 
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French woman, Zefife and dark, with all the dainty vivacious ways of 
her nation. We knew her; she had the manners of a lady, and was the 
daughter of Louis Philippe’s private secretary. 

Next came Southall and Hayes, dull and flat ; then Hillingdon, with 
a pretty churchyard, and many a bright dot of living colour rushing to 
and fro in a field hard by, in our national cricket, gratis anhelans. The 
.charms of the road did not begin till we had passed Uxbridge—bustling 
little town, with smart ladies going to and fro in its streets ; and round 
about it much high-class farming, profitable and unpicturesque. We 
came upon such scenes as Mrs. Browning describes in “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship :” 


‘* And the palpitating engines snort and steam across her acres, 
And mark upon the blasted heaven the ruin of the land.” 


Now, trees began to close their arms above our heads, and little 
cottages and roadside inns stood back as if, like the country folk, they 
were curtseying to the strangers. 

Presently, emerged to view a great white staring house, as square as 
a box, with swellings on its sides. The top windows were round, and 
had green glass in them. A piece of barren ground lay about it; a 
straight path led down to a pair of mean white gates and two lodges 
like twin children of the mansion. A board proclaimed that all this 
valuable property was for sale. The coachman informed us that we 
beheld Zhe Rancho, built and once inhabited by Captain Mayne Reid. 

That magic name! It carried us back at once on speedy wings of 
memory to a certain dear old hiding-place, a quondam summer-house, 
with four walls a door and window, piled with hay to the very roof. 
On this, level with the broken top pane, which alone of all the windows 
was above the stacked hay, we used to recline at ease, naughty truants 
revelling in a well-thumbed volume, which was oftenest one of Captain 
Mayne Reid’s wild stories. An apple-tree grew outside the window. 
How delicious it was to le on that soft bed, half stifled by the hot 
dusty smell of the hay, mentally careering ‘“ thorough flood, thorough 
fire” with “ The Headless Horseman,” and with our bodily eyes watch- 
ing the pretty pink and white blossoms swaying to and fro, or better 
still, the little round red apples bobbing so close to the broken pane ! 
Somehow, there were very few apples on that tree when gathering time 
came. 

The dream broke up when we were on the wild purple common of 
Gerrard’s Cross, with the new, large, queer Byzantine church upon it. 
The rector of this church has written a novel against Popery, which 
has almost made Papists of several excellent Protestants. But one 
forgets it all descending into Chalfont St. Peter’s, one of the prettiest 
villages in all England. The sun was on it as we came splashing 
and dashing through a bright shallow pool in the midst of the village. 
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On one side stood the church, with its elms; on another, the inn, all 
of a rich weather-stained red, draped with young vine-leaves and little 
dancing shadows of grapes and leafage. Two men in white smocks stood 
ruminating on the tiny bridge across the water; pigeons flew all about, and 
their little shadows were very black and vivid and swift as they seemed 
to flit up the walls of the houses to join the soft white or grey bodies of 
the birds. 

Next, Chalfont St. Giles, about which there is a good deal to be said. 
Though a simple little rustic spot, of no natural distinction, it is held in 
honour as the sometime residence of Milton. The early history of the 
village is as follows :—Its name, signifying Warm Springs, is written in 
Doomsday Book, Celfunte. The place was given by William the Nor- 
man to a follower named Magno Brito, whose chief residence was at 
Wolverton Castle, Bucks. His successor founded Bradwell Abbey, 
near Wolverton, and gave to the Prior the patronage of the Rectory of 
the Church of Chalfont St. Giles, which continued in the possession of 
the Prior of Bradwell until 1259, when it was transferred by deed of 
the Prior to the Bishop of Lincoln, remaining in his gift till 1845, when 
the county of Buckingham was taken from the diocese of Lincoln and 
apportioned to that of Oxford. The brasses in the church are curious, 
and well known to antiquaries, especially that in the chancel to the 
memory of Thomas Fleetwood, Esq. (1570), with his nice little family 
of two wives and eighteen children, who kneel all in a row, diminishing duly 
in size. This doughty patriarch was knight of the shire, master of the 
hunt, and great-grandfather of that George Fleetwood whose estates 
were confiscated in consequence of his having signed the death-warrant 
of Charles I. One of his posterity founded the town and port of 
Fleetwood, in Lancashire, and the present Duke of Leeds is descended 
from him. 

Another ancient resident in this place, whose name bears some interest, 
is Sir Hugh Palliser, the patron of Captain Cook who often visited 
his old friend in his house, The Vache,* and in his honour called certain 
islands by the names of Vache and Palliser. Sir Hugh erected later a 
monument in his park to Cook’s memory, which drew Queen Emma 
to the tranquil village in 1865. 

William Penn lies buried here, at a meeting-house named Jordan’s, 
known as the Westminster Abbey of the Quakers, so many emment 
members of that body are here interred : among them the noted Joseph 
Rule, who died 1770. The chapel was founded by Thomas Ed 
author of the Davideus, and who was engaged to read Latin on every 
day but Sunday to the poet Milton, his payment being the benefit of 
the great man’s conversation. For his purpose, Elwood had to learn 
the Italian pronunciation of the Latin tongue, Milton having an utter 
detestation of any other. To read Latin with an English mouth, he 


* Originally a dairy farm of King John’s, whence its name. 
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said to Hartlib, was as ill a-hearing as Law French. During the great 
plague in 1665, Milton came down to a little house in Chalfont St. 
Giles, chosen for him by Elwood. Here he finished “Paradise Lost,” 
and showed the completed copy to his friend. ‘Thou hast said a great 
deal on ‘Paradise Lost,’” he remarked ; ‘“‘what hast thou to say upon 
Paradise Found ?” Inspired by the reflections following on this hint, 
Milton began “ Paradise Regained,” finished it within the year, and on 
his return to town in 1667, sold the manuscript to Samuel Simmons for 
45, with a promise of £5 more when 1300 copies should be disposed 
of. It is well known that this became Milton’s favourite poem, and 
that he could not bear to hear its predecessor praised above it. When 
he showed it to Elwood, he observed: “This is owing to you, for you 
put it in my head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, which 
otherwise I had not thought of.” 

The house which Milton tenanted is a half-timbered cottage; ‘‘a pretty 
box,” as Elwood calls it. Over the doorway are the poet’s name and 
his coat of arms. His room remains as when he dwelt in it, but that a 
modern grate has supplanted the ancient and picturesque open 
hearth. 

Unluckily, the coach does not halt here long enough to enable its 
passengers to make their little pilgrimage up the winding shadowy lane 
to the birthplace of the song of ‘Recovered Paradise.” Those who wish 
to do so must end their journey here, and spend a few hours in the 
quaint quiet village, until the return coach calls to trundle them home 
again. 

It would be well worth while to do so; for, pretty as the rest of the 
journey is, it is unequal in historic interest to the abode of Milton and 
the bumial-place of Penn. In Amersham, which comes next, one has 
the type of English rural towns, so like a hundred others that it leaves 
no room for description, but always pleasant to see, calming and singu- 
larly attractive to a Londoner, with its grass-grown ruts and clipped limes 
planted at regular intervals before the houses. One is always tempted 
to say that such places are like a Dutch town, or a Breton village, or 
somewhere in Normandy. But after all, it 1s folly to compare them ; 
they are just the remains of the dear old English hfe kept for us now 
almost solely in romances ; and they are sweet to see—but oh! how dull 
to live in! 

Beyond Amersham lies Shardeloes, one of the “stately homes of 
England,” reminding us, in some degree by name, much by aspect and 
situation, with its slope and park, and pleasaunce and glimmering water, 
of the ‘‘Chaldicotes,” ever dear to us for the sake of our good friends 
Miss Dunstable, Mark Robarts, and certain other amusing but less 
worthy members of Barsetshire society. 

So on ; by hedgerows hung with the moonlight-tinted bells of the con- 
volvulus; by garden palings with hollyhocks and sunflowers standing 
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up stiff and straight behind them; or, perhaps, with the rich and dainty 
tea-rose,—lady of the gardens,—clustering there, and hanging her sweet 
head ; by little bridges, with brooklets flashing under them ; by tree- 
stems, old and young, standing up amidst a mystery of golden green, 
and overhung with the flickering awning of the sober, olive-coloured 
leaves : with a small still river running covertly on beside us all the 
way, and lifting up its sallows here and there to peep; with uplands, 
now barren, now topped with a spinney, or clothed with wood, dipping 
and rising, and curving up and down in low uneven ridges ; with a wild 
breeze, which has come from afar, careering round you as you swing 
along, kindling your cheeks, and filling your whole being with healthful 
pleasure ; till, where some groups of fir rise by the roadside, and the 
dale lies fldttest and widest between you and the girdling uplands, you 
almost, for a moment, dream yourself back again to one of those barren, 
captivating valleys north of purple Lomond. 

At last we are at Missenden, our journey’s end. We turn into the 
yard of a little inn, where no one expects us, and the door of the guest- 
chamber stands open to the world. Here, after much despair on the 
hostess’s part, we procure a rural feast of cheese and eggs, butter and 
bread, and golden home-brewed ; butter as white as cream, and bread 
tasting of the wheat ; and some of these we capture to carry home as 
spoil. 

At Missenden is a mansion, now a dwelling-house, originally an 
abbey of Black Canons, built by the D’Oiley family, but endowed by 
Sir Thomas Missenden, Knight and Admiral, in the year of grace 1293, 
in pursuance of a vow made on his escape from shipwreck. There is 
also a Hampden House, once the residence of the patriot. But our 
drive has tired us, and all we can do while the horses rest, is to saunter 
to the quiet churchyard on the hill, and lie under its elms till the coach 
is ready to roll us back again. 

Reader, if you can steal a day from household worries or desk 
routine, let me pray you, as a friend, when the pleasant spring air tempts 
you, to have one ride on the old Missenden coach, ere it yields to steam, 
as some sad day it must, since there is no old lady’s legacy to keep it 
going. Go once, and dream you are living a hundred years ago, as you 
splash through the shallow water at Chalfont St. Peter’s, and drive through 
the hawthorn avenue fronting Shardeloes, where the old branches, bend- 
ing with their white burden, make (so our coachman told us), “a forest 
of snow.” 
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OU have not forgotten the paper last month about Ashton of 
Timberdale’s wedding day. What I am going to tell of now, I told 
shortly in that; and they took it out because of what they called 
the “limited space.” If other magazines are as arbitrary, as to pages, 
as this, I wish their contributors joy of it. 

You can look to that paper again if you don’t mind the trouble, and 
see what was said—that on our way to Timberdale Court, the night spent 
in looking for Robert Ashton, we met with an adventure, which they’d 
not give me room to tell of. It’s not pleasant to find you’ve done your 
writing in waste, so itis going in now. 

After the fruitless search for Robert Ashton in Crabb Ravine by 
moonlight, we—I, Tod, and Tom Coney—were rushing on to the Court 
as fast as the snowy ground would let us. Not by the ordinary road, 
but over fields and hedges and ditches, straight as the crow flies, want- 
ing to save time. Instead of saving time, we lost it (and all the same 
though we had gone on without interruption), for though the road was 
longer, the snow was beaten there; whereas.it was lying deep across 
country and had to be waded through. But you can’t always bring 
common sense to bear at the moment it’s wanted. And if we had 
looked like three undertakers at a funeral, stalking one after another in 
the Ravine, with our dark coats showing out against the white snow, 
I’m sure we must have looked more like it in the open ground,—only 
nobody was there to see. 

At the far corner of the square meadow was a cow-shed, unused since 
the autumn, when Ashton of Timberdale had caused the fields about 
here to be ploughed. Beyond the shed, touching its walls, ran a brook ; 
and it brought us up. Wehad meant to take it ata flying leap ; but the 
snow had melted there, and the brook was swollen. It was not agree- 
able to run the chance of pitching in, and it seemed that we should 
have to make for the gate, lower down. Standing for a moment to 
reconnoitre, there broke on our ears a low moan; and then another. 

“T say,” cried Tod, “is that the ghost ?”—I said in the last paper, 
as any body may see, that we had looked out for the ghost in the Ravine. 
The moaning came again. 

“Tf I don’t believe it’s in the cow-shed!” exclaimed Tom Coney. 
And he went round to the door and shook it open. 

Pitch dark inside and the same moaning, soft and low. ‘Tom Coney 
had some lights in his pocket, and struck one. Well! we were aston- 
ished. On the ground lay a woman—or girl—and a very little child. 
She had a young face with anxious eyes and feverish cheeks. She said 
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she was dying, and so answered our questions; but we had to kneel 
down to hear. She had walked across the country from somewhere in 
Gloucestershire, carrying the baby of a fortnight old, but the weakness 
and fever overtook her. Two nights ago she had crept into the shed, 
and lain there, unsuspected, since. 

‘But why did you leave your home?” enquired ‘Tod. 

“T couldn’t stay for the shame,” was the nearly inaudible answer: 
and our ears must have been good ones, I can tell you, to catch it. If 
we would but fetch her a drop of water for the love of Christ, she said 
as we got up. 

It was impossible to help wondering whether God had not let Robert 
Ashton be lost on purpose to bring usround there. But for our passing, 
both she and the baby must very soon have died, for the shed was 
quite out of the reach of any road likely to be traversed. We must 
have seemed to her like angels of mercy. Perhaps we were made use 
of as such that night. 

“ Have you lain here all that while—two nights and days—without 
food?” asked Tod in hig softest voice. 

“Without food, sir, and without drink. Oh: fora drop of water! 
—If you could but bring it me, I should die easicr.” 

We went out for some clean snow and moistened her lips with it. She 
gave a sobbing cry as it trickled down her throat : Tom Coney said it 
was choking, but I thought it was joy. To a poor creature in a burn- 
ing fever, lying without any kind of drink for days and nights, the fresh 
cold snow must have tasted like dew from heaven. She motioned that 
the baby should have some, but we were afraid : it looked to be dying. 

What could be done with her? To carry her away was not prac- 
ticable—and she seemed too ill besides. Tom Coney offered to cover 
up the baby under his coat and takc it to the Court for food and shelter ; 
but she clutched it closer to her side as it lay on her arm, and faintly 
said it couldn’t do without her. Shutting the shed door again, we got 
quickly to Timberdale Court, found Robert Ashton was not at home, 
and asked for the housekeeper, old Mother Broom. 

She was sitting in her little carpeted room, off the big kitchen, with 
one of the maids. They were sewing white bows on a lot of caps, and 
wondering what had become of the master. To be burst in upon by 
us, all three telling the story at once of the woman and child, pretty 
nearly scared Mother Broom’s senses away. 

“You be just playing a trick upon me, young gentlemen.” 

‘Tt is as true as that we are here, Mrs. Broom; it is true as gospel. 
They’ll both be dead if something’s not done for them.” 

“Well, I never heard of such a thing,” she exclaimed, beginning to 
stirabout. ‘“‘ Lying in that cow-shed for two days without help! You 
ought to have brought the poor baby away with you, sirs.” 

‘‘She’d not let 1t come.” 
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“ Y’d not have minded her saying that. A fortnight-old baby lying in 
the shed in this cold!” 

“¢¥ don’t think it will make much difference in the long run, ienlice 
the baby stays in the shed or comes out of it,” said Tom Coney. “If 
it sees to-morrow’s dawn, I shall wonder.” 

“Well, this zs a fine start!” cried Mother Broom. ‘“ And the master 
never to have come home—that’s another,” she went on. For what to 
do, she didn’t know the least in the world, and was like a lunatic with 
a lost head. 

We left the matter to her, carrying some things to the shed as we 
passed it on our way home—blankets and a pillow, fresh water, milk- 
and-water for the baby, and a candle and matches. One of the women 
servants was to come after us, with hot broth and wine. | 

When we reached Crabb Cot, the dismay there at hearing Robert 
Ashton had not turned up, was diversified by this news, which we told 
of. Not that they thought over much of it: the woman was but a 
poor tramp, they said; and such things—fevers, and that—happen to 
poor tramps every day. 

“Do you think the baby’s dying?” asked Charles Ashton, the parson. 

“‘Y’m nearly sure it is,” said Tom Coney. 

*‘ That’s a kind of woman, you know, that ought to be committed for 
fourteen days’ hard labour,” observed the Squire fiercely, who was in a 
frightfully cross mood, with the various mishaps and uncertainties of the 
evening. ‘‘Seems very sickly and humble, you say, Mr. Johnny! Hold 
your tongue, sir: what should you know about it? These women 
tramps bring death on their infants through exposure.” 

“And that’s true,” said old Coney. ‘‘I’d punish ’em, Squire, if I 
were a magistrate like you.” | 

But what do you think that Parson Ashton did? When the dog-cart 
had taken him and Mr. and Mrs. James Ashton to the Court—where they 
were to stay the night—he started off for the shed, and did not come 
away from it until he had baptized the baby. 

We heard nothing more about it until the next day—and I don’t 
suppose anybody has forgotten what sort of a miserable day that was, at 
old Coney’s Farm. How the wedding never took place, and Robert 
Ashton was still missing, and Jane Coney was dressed in her bridal robes 
for nothing, and the breakfast could not be eaten, and we guests stared 
in each other’s faces like so manyhelpless dummies. What news we had of 
it then, came from Charles Ashton. While the carriages stood waiting at 
the gate, the post-boys’ scarlet jackets flaming in the sun, and the com- 
pany in-doors sat looking hopelessly for the bridegroom, Parson Ashton 
talked about it in a corner to Mrs. Coney and the Squire’s wife: both 
of them in their grand silk plumage then, one plum-coloured, the other 
sea-green, with feathers for top-knots. 

The little baby was dead, Charles Ashton said. The mother had 
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been removed to a shelter in Timberdale village, and was being cared 
for. The doctor, called in to her, thought she might get over it. 

“You baptized the child, I hear, Charles?” said Mrs. Coney, to the 
parson. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What did you name it ?” 

‘Lucy. Something in the mother’s face put me in mind of my 
sister, and it was the name I first thought of. I asked the mother what 
she would have it called. Anything, she answered, it did not matter. 
Neither did it, for the little thing was dying then. Hot-water bottles 
and other remedies were tried last night as soon as they could be had, to 
get warmth into the child—to renew its life, in fact ; but nothing availed.” 

‘“‘ Where was the woman taken to?” 

“To Jael Batty’s. She consented to take her in.” 

‘“‘T suppose it is but another case of the old, sad story?” groaned 
Mrs. Todhetley. 

‘Nothing else. And she, poor thing, is not much more than a girl.” 

“Now, Charles, I tell you what. It may be all very consistent for 
you clergymcen—men of forgiveness, and that—to waste your compas- 
sion over these poor stray creatures, but I think it might do more 
good sometimes if you gave them blame,” spoke Mrs. Coney severely. 

‘There are times and seasons when you cannot express blame, how- 
ever much it may be deserved,” he answered. ‘‘ The worst of it is, we 
rarely know there exists cause for censure before it is too late for any 
censure to avail, or avert the evil.” 

What with the astounding events of the day ; the broken-off wedding 
in the morning and the startling tidings brought by old Cockermuth in 
the afternoon—which you’ll have to look to the back paper for—nothing 
more was said or thought of the affair. Except by Jane. When she 
and I were in the big dining-room together—I trying to blow up the 
fire, and she in full dread that Robert Ashton would have to be tried 
for his life at the Worcester Spring Assizes, and lie in prison until then— 
she suddenly spoke of it, interrupting the noise made by the crackling 
of the sticks. 

‘‘So that poor baby’s dead, Johnny! What a happy fate—not to 
grow up to trouble. Charles named it Lucy, I hear. I should like to | 
see the poor mother.” ! 

‘‘ See her for what, Jane ?” | 

‘She is in distress, and soam I. I don’t suppose she has a corner 
to turn to for comfort in the wide world. I have not.” 

| 



























































It was not so very long after this that Aer distress was over. Robert 
Ashton arrived in triumph, and so put an end to it. One might 
suppose Jane would no longer have remembered that other one’s ; 
what with the impromptu dinner, where we had no room for our elbows, 
and the laughter, and the preparations for the next day’s wedding. 
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But the matter had laid hold of Jane Coney’s mind, and she reverted 
to it on the morrow before going away. When the wedding breakfast 
was over, and she—never more Jane Coney, but Jane Ashton—had 
changed her dress and was saying good-bye to her mother up stairs, she 
suddenly spoke of it. 

‘Mamma, I want to ask you to do something for me.” 

‘“¢'Well, my dear ?” 

‘Will you see after that poor young woman who was found in the shed?” 

Naturally Mrs. Coney was taken by surprise. She didn’t much like it. 

“‘ After that young woman, Jane!” 

“‘'Yes: for me.” 

‘Mrs. Broom has seen to her,” returned Mrs. Coney in a voice as if 
her tongue had frozen. 

‘Mother dear,” said Jane, ‘“ I was comparing myself to her yesterday ; 
wondering which of us was the worst off, the most miserable. I thought 
I was. I almost felt that I could have changed places with her.” 

‘Jane !” angrily interjected Mrs. Coney. 

‘IT did. She knew the extent of her trouble, she could see all that 
it involved ; I did not see the extent of mine. I suppose it is always 
thus—that other people’s sorrows seem light when compared with our 
own. The reason must no doubt be that we cannot realize theirs, while 
we realize ours only too sharply.” 

‘‘ My dear, I don’t care to talk of thus.” 

‘¢ Nor I much—but hear me for a minute, mother. God has been so 
merciful to me, and she 1s still as she was, that I—I should like to do 
what I can for her when we come back, and comfort and keep her.” 

““ Keep her !” 

*¢ Keep her from want, I mean.” 

‘But, child, she has been—you don’t know what she has been,” 
gravely rebuked Mrs. Coney. 

“T think I do, mother.” 

‘‘ She is a poor outcast, Jane ; with neither home to go to, nor friends 
to look upon her.” 

Jane burst into tears: they had been hardly kept down since she be- 
gan to speak. 

‘Just so, mother. But what was I yesterday? If Robert had been 
tried for his life, and condemned, I should have felt like an outcast ; 
perhaps been looked upon as no better than one by the world.” 

*‘ Goodness, Jane, I wish you’d exercise your common sense,” cried 
Mrs. Coney, losing patience. ‘I tell you, she zs an outcast, and has 
forfeited home and friends. She has been a great sinner.” 

‘¢ Mother, if she had a home and frends, there would be no need to 
succour her. As to sin—perhaps we can save her from that for the 
future. My gratitude for the mercy shown to me is such, that I feel as 
if I could take her to my bosom ; it seems to my mind that I ought to 
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do something for her, that she is thrown in my way that I should do it. 
Mother it is my last petition to you: see after her a little for me until 
we come back,” 

‘“‘Very well, dear; as you make this point of it,” concluded Mrs. 
Coney, relenting just a little. And then Jane began to sob hysterically; 
and Tom Coney knocked at the door, saying time was up. 

Mrs. Coney was not a hard-hearted woman, just the opposite: but it 
is only those who live in rural parts of the country can imagine the 
tricks and turns of regular tramps, and what a bad lot some of them 
are. They deceive you with no end of a plausible tale, and stare piti- 
fully in your face while they tell it. Not long before this, a case had 
happened where both our house and the Coneys’ had been taken in. 
A woman in jagged-out-widows’ garments presented herself at the door 
of Crabb Cot and asked to see the Squire. Her shoes wanted the upper- 
leathers and had no soles ; and one side of her face was bandaged up, 
and Mrs. Todhetley went to her. Of all pitiable tales that poor wo- 
man told the most: ’t would have melted a heart of stone. She came 
from near Droitwitch, she said: her husband had worked under Sir John 
Pakington ; that is, had been a labourer on part of his estate, Westwood 
Park. She lost her husband and grown-up son the past autumn with 
fever ; she caught it herself, and was reduced to a skeleton, lost her 
cottage home through the things being seized for rent, and went to 
live with a married daughter in Oxfordshire. Cancer had appeared in her 
cheek—here she pulled aside the big bandage and showed a glimpse of 
something frightful—the daughter could not keep her, for she and al] 
her children were down with sickness, and the husband had no work 
—and she, the widow, was making her way by easy walking stages to 
Worcester, there to try and get into the Infirmary. What she wanted at 
Crabb Cot was—not to beg, either money or food: money she could do 
without, food she could not eat—but to implore the gentleman (meaning 
the Squire) to give her a letter to the infirmary doctors so that they 
might take her in. 

I can tell you that she took ws in—everyone of us. The Squire, coming 
up during the conference, surrendered without fight. Questions were 
put to her about Droitwich and Ombersley, which she answered at once. 
There could be no mistake that she knew all the neighbourhood about 
there well, and Sir John and Lady Pakington into the bargain. I think 
it was that, that threw us off our guard. Mrs. Todhetley, binmming 
over with compassion, offered her some light refreshment, broth or 
milk. She said she could not swallow either, it “went against her,” 
but she’d be thankful for a drink of water. Molly, the greatest terma- 
gant to tramps and beggars in general, brought out a half-pint bottle of 
store cordial, made, by her own hands, of sugared blackberry juice and 
spice, for the woman to put in her pocket and sip, on her journey to 
Worcester. Mrs. Todhetley gave her a pair of good shoes’ and some 
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shillings, and two old linen handkerchiefs for the sick face; and the 
Squire, putting on his writing spectacles, wrote a letter to Mr. Carden, 
begging him to see if anything, in the shape of medical aid, could be 
done for the bearer. The woman burst into tears of loud thankfulness, 
and went away with her presents, including the letter ; Molly the cross- 
grained actually going out to open the back gate for her. 

And now would anybody Jdeéeve that this woman had only then come 
out of the Coneys’ house—where she had been with the same tale and 
request, and had received nearly the same relief? We never saw or 
heard of her again. The note did not reach Mr. Carden; no suck 
patient applied to the infirmary. She was a clever imposter: and we 
gotto think that the cheek had only been rubbed up with a little 
blistering-salve. Many another similar thing I could tell of—and every: 
one of them true. So you can’t wonder at Mrs. Coney’s unwillingness 
to interfere with this latest edition in the tramp line. 

. But she had given her promise : perhaps as Jane put it, she could not 
do otherwise. And on the morning after the wedding she went over to 
Timberdale. I was sliding in the Ravine—for there was ice still in 
that covered spot, though the frost had nearly disappeared elsewhere— 
—when I saw Mrs. Coney come down the Zigzag by the help of her 
umbrella, and her every-day brown silk gown on. 

‘‘ Are you here, Johnny! Shall I be able to get along ?” 

“If I help you, you will, Mrs. Coney.” 

‘“‘ Take care. I had no idea it would be slippery here. But it is a 
long way round by the road to walk, and the master has taken out the 
pony chaise.” 

‘What wind is blowing you to Timberdale to-day? ” 

‘¢ An errand that I’m not at all pleased to go upon, Johnny ; only Jane 
made a fuss about it before leaving, yesterday. If I had told the master 
he would have been in a fine way. I am going to see the woman that: 
you boys found in the shed.” 

‘‘T fancied Jane seemed to think a good deal about her.” 

“Jane did think a good deal about her,” returned Mrs. Coney. “She. 
has not had the experience of this kind of people that I have, Johnny : 
and girls’ sympathies are so easily aroused.” . 

‘There was a romance about it, you see.” 

‘¢ Romance, indeed!” wrathfully cried Mrs. Coney. “ That’s what 
leads girls’ heads away: I wish they’d think of good plain sense instead. 
It was nothing but romance that led poor Lucy Ashton to marry that 
awful man, Bird.” 

‘Why does Lucy not leave him?” 

“* Ah, it’s easier to talk about leaving a man than to do it, once he’s 
your husband. You don’t understand it yet, Johnny.” . 

‘‘ And shan’t I suppose until Iam married myself. But Lucy has 
never talked of leaving Bird.” 
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“She won’t leave him. Robert has offered her goodness me, 
Johnny, don’t hurry along like that! It’s nothing but ice here. If I 
were to get a tumble I might be lamed for lif 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Coney! It would be only a Christmas gambol.” 

“Tt’s all very well to laugh, Johnny. Christmas gambols mean fun 
to you young fellows with your supple limbs; but to us fifty-year old 
people they may be something else. I wish I had tied some list round 
my boots.” 

We left the ice in the Ravine, and she came up the zigzag path 
easily to the smooth road. I offered to take the umbrella. 

“ Thank you, Johnny, but I’d rather carry it myself. It’s my best 
silk one, and you might break it. I never dare trust my umbrellas to 
Tom: he drives them straight out against trees and posts, and snaps 
the sticks.” 

She turned into Timberdale Court, and asked to see Mrs. Broom. 
Mother Broom appeared in the parlour with her gown-sleeves turned 
up to the elbow, and her hands flourey. She had been housekeeper 
since old Mr. Ashton’s time. 

‘‘ Look here,” said Mrs. Coney, dropping her voice a little, “I’ve 
come to ask a word or two about that woman—from the shed, you 
know. Who is she ?—and what is she ?” 

But the dropping of Mrs. Coney’s voice, was as nothing to the drop- 
ping of Mother Brown’s face. The questions put her out uncom- 
monly. 

“TI wish to my very heart, ma’am, that the woman—she’s but a poor 
young thing at best !—had chose any part to fall ill in but this! It’s 
like a Fate.” 

‘“‘ Like a what ?” cried Mrs. Coney. 

‘‘ And soit is. A cross Fate for this house ; ’taint nothing less.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Broom?” 

Mother Broom put her head forward and said a word or two in Mrs. 
Coney’s ear. Louder, I suppose, than she thought for, if she had in- 
tended me not to hear. 

‘Raves about Captain Bird!” repeated Mrs. Coney. 

“He is all her talk, ma’am—George Bird. And considering that 
George Bird, black-leg though he have turned out to be, married the 
young lady of this here house, Miss Lucy Ashton, why it goes again the 
grain for me to hear it.” 

Mrs. Coney sat down in a kind of bewilderment and gave me the 
silk umbrella, Folding her hands, she stared at Mother Broom. 

‘It seems as though we were always hearing fresh news about that 
man, Broom; each time it’s something worse than the last. If he took 
all the young women within his reach, and—and—cut their arms off, 
’twould be only like him.” 

“¢ George !’ she’ll moan out in her sleep. That is, in her dreaming, 
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‘or her fever, or whatever it is. ‘ George, you ought not to have left 
me; you should have taken care of me.’ And then, ma’am, she’ll be 
quiet a bit, save for turning of her head about; and begin again, 
‘Where’s my baby? where’s my baby?’ Goodness knows ’t would be 
sad enough to hear her if it was anybody’s name but Bird’s.” 

‘‘There might be worse names than his, in the matter of giving us 
pain,” spoke Mrs. Coney. “As to poor Lucy—it is but another cross 
in her sad life.” 

“T’ve not told this to nobody,” went on Mother Broom. “Jael 
Batty’s three parts deaf, as the parish knows, and may not have caught 
Bird’s name. It will vex my master frightfully for Miss Lucy’s sake. 
The baby is to be buried to-day. Mr. Charles has stayed to do it.” 

‘Oh indeed,” snapped Mrs. Coney, and got up, for the baby 
appeared to be a sore subject with her. ‘I suppose she was coming 
across the country in search of Bird?” 

Broom tossed her head. ‘‘ Whether she was or not, it’s an odd thing 
that this house should be the one to have to succour her.” 

“T am going,” said Mrs. Coney, “and I half wish I’d never come in. 
Broom, I am sorry to have hindered you. You are busy.” 

‘‘¥ am making my raised pies,” said Broom. “It’s the second batch. 
‘What with master’s coming marriage, and one thing and another, I did 
not get ’em done before the new year. Your Molly says her’s beat 
mine, Master Ludlow ; but I don’t believe it.” 

“She does, does she! It’s just ike her boasting. Mrs. Todhetley 
nearly always makes the pork-pies herself.” 

“Johnny,” said Mrs. Coney, as we went along, she in deep thought, 
*<that poor Lucy Bird might keep a stick for notches—as it’s said some 
prisoners used, to mark their days—and notch off her dreadful cares, 
that are ever recurring. Why, Johnny! what’s that crowd for?” 

The church stood on the right between Timberdale Court and the 
village. A regular mob of children seemed to be pressing round the 
gate of the churchyard. I ran to look, leaving Mrs, Coney stand- 
ing. 

‘Charles Ashton was coming out of the church in his surplice, and the 
clerk, old Sam Mullet, behind hin, carrying a little coffin. The grave 
avas in the corner of the burial-ground, and Mr. Ashton went straight 
to it and continued the service, begun in the church. If it had been a 
Jord’s child, he could not have done it all in better order. 

But there were no mourners, unless old Mullet could be called one. 
He put the coffin on the grass, and was in a frightful temper at having 
to stand there. I took off my hat and waited: it would have looked so 
to run away when there was nobody else: and Mrs. Coney’s face, as 
cross as old Mullet’s, might be seen peering through the hedge. 

‘<Tt’s come to a pretty pass, when tramps’ brats have to be put in the 
gound like honest folks’s,” grunted Sam, when Mr. Ashton had walked 
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away, and he began to fling in the spadefuls of earth. ‘ What must he 
needs go and baptise that there atom for?—he ain’t our parson ; he 
don’t belong to we in this parish. JI dun-no what the world be 
a coming to.” 

Mr. Ashton was talking to Mrs. Coney when I got up. I told him 
what a way Sam Mullet was in. 

“Ves,” said he. ‘I believe what I did has not given satisfaction in 
all quarters ; so I waited to take the service myself, and save other ~ 
people trouble.” 

“In what name is the dead child registered, Charles?” asked 
Mrs. Coney. 

“Lucy Bird.” 

“Lucy Bird! Berd?” 

‘Tt was the name the mother gave me in one of her lucid cneereala 
answered the clergyman shortly. 

He hastened away, saying he must catch a train, for that his own 
parish was wanting him; but I fancied he did not care to be further 
questioned. Mrs. Coney stood still to stare atter him, and would have 
liked to ask him how much and how little he knew. 

Lucy Bird! It did sound strange to hear the name—as if it were the 
real Lucy Bird we knew so well. I said so to Mrs. Coney. 

“The impudence of the woman must pass all belief,” she muttered 
to herself. ‘‘ Let us get on, Johnny! I’d rather run a mile any other 
way than go to see her.” 

Leaving me to the wooden bench outside Jael Batty’s door, she 
went in. It was remarkably lively: the farrier’s shop opposite to look 
at, five hay-ricks, and a heap of children who strolled after us from the 
churchyard, and stayed to stare at me. Mrs, Coney came out again soon. 

“It’s of no use my remaining, Johnny. She can’t understand a word 
said to her, only lies there rambling, and asking people to bring her baby. 
If she had any sense left in her, she might just go down on her knees 
in thankfulness that it’s gone. Jael Batty says she has done nothing 
else but wail for it all the blessed morning.” 

‘‘ Well, it’s only natural she should.” 

“Natural! Natural to mourn for that baby! Don’t you say stupid 
things, Johnny. It’s a great mercy that it’s taken; and you must know 
that as well as any body.” 

“‘T don’t say it’s not: babies must be no end of noise and work : but 
you see mothers care for them.” 

“ Don’t be a simpleton, Johnny. If you take to uphold tramps and 
infants dying in sheds, goodness knows what you’d come to in time.” 


At the end of a fortnight, Ashton of Timberdale and his wife came 
home. It was a fine afternoon in the middle of January, but getting 
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dusk, and a lot of us had gone over to the court to see them arrive. 
Jane looked as happy as a queen. 

*‘ Johnny,” she whispered, while we were standing to drink some tea 
that Mother Broom (with a white cockade in her cap) brought in upon a 
tray, “how about that poor woman? She is not dead, I hope.” 

I told Jane that she was better. The fever had gone down, but she 
was so weak and reduced that the doctor had not allowed her to be 
questioned. We knew no more of who she was than we had known 
before. Mrs. Coney overheard what I was saying, and took Jane aside. 

There seemed to be a bit of a battle: Mrs. Coney remonstrating with 
a severe face, Jane holding out and flushing a little. She was telling 
Jane not to go to Jael Batty’s, and the reasons why she thought she 
ought not to go. Jane said she must go: her heart was set upon it: and 
began to re-tie her bonnet strings. 

“* Mother dear, don’t be angry with me in this the first hour of entering 
on my new home—it would seem like a bad omen for me. You don’t 
know how strongly I have grown to think that my duty lies in seeing 
this poor woman ; in comforting her if I can. It cannot hurt me.” 

“What do you suppose Robert would say? Itis to him you owe 
obedience now, Jane, not to me.” 

“To him first, and to you next, my mother, and I trust I shall: ever 
yield it to you both. But Robert is quite willing that I should go: he 
knows all I think about it.” 

‘‘ Jane, I’d not have said a word against it; indeed I had made up my 
mind that it was a good wish on your part ; but now that we have dis- 
covered she is in some way connected with—with the Birds—why, I 
don’t think Robert will like you to mix yourself up in it. I’m sure I 
shrink from telling him.” 

Jane Coney—Ashton I mean: one can’t get out of old names all at 
once—looked down in distress, thinking of the pain it would cause her 
husband for his sister’s sake. Then she took her mother’s hand. 

‘¢Tell Robert what you have told me, mamma. He will still let me 
go, I think ; for he knows how much I wish it.” 

They had their conference away from us ; Mrs. Coney, Robert Ashton, 
and Jane. Of course he was frightfu'ly put out; but Jane was nght— 
he said she should go all the same. Mrs. Coney shut her lips tight, and 
made no further comment. 

‘¢T promised her, you see, Mrs. Coney, he urged. “She has an idea 
in her head that—I’m sure I scarcely know what it is, except that her 
going is connected with gratitude and Duty, and—and heaven’s blessing. 
Why, do you know we might have stayed cut another week, but for 
this? I could have spared it ; but she would come home.” 

«‘T never knew Jane take a thing up like this before,” said Mrs. Coney 

‘Any way, I suppose it is I who shall have to deal with it—for 
the sake of keeping it from Lucy,” was Robert’s answer. “TI wish 
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with all my heart Bird had been at the bottom of the sea before: 
his ill-omened steps brought him to Timberdale! There’s not, as I 
believe, another such scamp in the world.” 

Jane waited for nothing else. Shielded by the dusk of the evening 
she went running to Jael Batty’s and back again. 

“‘T’ll go down for her presently,” said Robert. But she was back. 
before he started. 

“‘T came back at once to set the misapprehension right,” said Jane, 
her eyes bright with eagerness, her cheeks a beautiful crimson. ‘ Mother: 
dear—Robert—Johnny—listen all of you: that poor sick woman is. 
George Bird’s sister.” 

‘“¢ Jane !” 

‘Indeed she is. Captain Bird used to talk to Lucy of his little sister 
Clara—I have heard you say so, Robert—in the old days when he first 
came here. It is she who is lying at Jael Batty’s—Clara Bird.” 

The company sat down like so many lambs, Mrs. Coney’s mouth and 
eyes alike opening. It sounded wonderful. 

“ But—Jane, child—there was still the baby !” 

“Well—yes—I’m afraid so,” replied Jane in an uncomfortable hurry. 
‘¢T did not like to ask her about that, she cries so. But she is Clara 
Bird ; Captain Bird’s sister, and Lucy’s too.” 

‘Well, I never,” cried Mrs. Coney, rubbing her face. ‘“ Poor mis- 
guided young thing—left to the guardianship of such a man as that, and 
let go her own way,no doubt. This accounts for what Broom heard her 
say in the fever—‘ George, you should have taken care of me.’” 

‘Is she being taken care of now, in her sickness, down at Jael Batty’s,” 
spoke up Robert. 

“Yes. For Jael, though three parts deaf, was a kind and an ex- 
cellent nurse.” 

Robert Ashton wrote that night to Worcester ; a sharp letter; bidding 
Captain Bird come over and see to his sister. The poor thing took to 
Jane wonderfully, and told her more than she’d have told anybody else. 

‘“‘T am twenty,” she said, “and George is six-and-thirty; there’s all 
that difference between us. Our father and mother were dead, and I 
lived with my aunt in Gloucestershire: where George lived, I did not 
know. He had been taken to by a wealthy relative in London, and 
went into the army. My mother had been a lady, but married beneath 
her, and it was her family who took to George and brought him up a 
gentleman. Mine was a hard, dull life. My aunt—she was my father’s 
sister—counted ever-so-many children, and I had to nurse and see to 
them. Her husband was a master-plumber-and-glazier. One day—it 
is fifteen months ago now: I shall never forget it—my brother George 
came. I did not know him: I had not seen him since I was thirteen, 
and then he was a fine handsome gentleman in an officer’s regimentals. 
He was rather shabby now, and he had come to see if he could borrow 
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money; but my aunt’s husband would not lend; he told him he had 
much ado to keep his own family. I cried a good deal, and George 
said he would take me to London to his wife. I think he did it to 
spite them, because of their not lending the money, as much as to please 
me—he saw that I should be a loss there. We went up—and oh how 
nice I thought his wife! She was a kind, gentle lady; but nearly 
always sick, and afraid of George. George had gay acquaintances, 
men and women, and he let me go to theatres and balls with them. 
Lucy said it was wrong, that they were not nice friends for me; but I 
grew to like the gaiety, and she could do nothing. One night, upon 
going home from church, I found both George and Lucy gone from the 
lodgings. I had been spending the Sunday with some people they 
knew, the quietest of all their friends. There lay a note on the table 
from Lucy, saying they were obliged to leave London unexpectedly, 
and begging me to go at once—on the morrow—back to Gloucestershire, 
for which she enclosed a sovereign. I did not go; one invited me, and 
another invited me, and it was two months, good, before I went down. 
Ah me! I heard no more of George : he had got into some trouble in 
London, and was afraid to let it be known where he was. I’ve never 
heard of him or his wife to this hour. My aunt was glad to see me for 
the help I should be to her; but I felt ill always and could not do as 
much as I used. I didn’t know what ailed me; I didn’t indeed; I 
did not think it could be much ; and then, when the time went on and 
it all happened, and they knew, and I knew, I came away with the 
baby because of the reproach and the shame. But George ought not 
to have left me to myself in London.” 

And when Jane Ashton repeated all this to Robert, he said Bird 
deserved to be hung and quartered. 

There came no answer from Captain Bird. Perhaps Ashton of 
Timberdale did not really expect any would come. 

But on the Sunday afternoon, from the train that passed Timberdale 
from Worcester about the time folks came out of church, there descended 
a poor, weak woman (looking like a girl too) in a worn shawl that was 
too thin forthe weather. . She waited until the roads should be clear, as 
if not wanting to be seen, and then lapped the shawl close around her 
arms and went out with her black veil down. It was Lucy Bird. And 
she was so pretty still, in spite of the wan thin cheeks and the faded 
clothes. There were two ways of getting to Jael Batty’s from the sta- 
tion. She took the long and obscure one : and in turning the corner of the 
lane between the church and Timberdale Court, she met Robert Ashton. 

But for her own movement, he might never have noticed her. It was 
getting dusk : and when she saw him coming, she turned sharp off to a 
side stile and stood as if looking for something in the field. There’s not 
much to stare at in a ploughed field at dusk, as Ashton of Timberdale 
knew, and he naturally looked at the person who had gone so fast to do 
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it. Something in the cut of the shoulders struck him as being familiar, 
and he stopped. 

“Lucy! Is it you!” 

Of course it was of no use her saying it was not. She burst into 
tears, trembling and shaking. Robert passed round her his good strong 
arm. He guessed what had brought her to Timberdale. 

‘Lucy, my dear, have you come over from Worcester ?” 

“Ves,” she sobbed. “I shall be better in a minute, Robert. I am 
a little tired, and the train shook me.” 

“Vou should have sent me word, and I’d have had a fly at the 
station.” 

Sent him word! It was good of Robert to pretend to say that; but 
he knew that she’d not have presumed to do it. It was that feeling on 
Lucy’s part that vexed him so much. Since Bird had turned out the 
villain that he had, Lucy acted, even to her own family, as though she 
had lost caste, identifying herself with her husband, and humbling 
herself tothem. What though she was part and parcel with the fellow, 
as Robert said, she was not responsible for his ill-doings. 

“Lean on me, Lucy. You must have a good rest.” 

‘¢ Not that way,” she said at the bottom of the lane, as he was turn- 
ing tothe Court. ‘I am going to Jael Batty’s.” 

‘When you have had some rest and refreshment at home.” 

*‘T cannot go to your home, Robert.” 

‘Indeed but you can; and will,” he answered, leading her on. 

‘I'd rather not. Your wife may not care to receive me.” 

“¢ Come and try her.” 

‘Robert, I am not fit to see any one: Iam not indeed. My spirits 
are low now, and I often burst into tears for nothing. I have been 
praying, all the way over, not to meet you. After what was done to you 
at our house but a week or two ago! I did not expect ever to have 
been noticed by you again. Jane must hate me.” 

‘Does she! Jane and I have been concocting a charming little plot 
about you, Lucy. We are going to have your old room made 
ready, and the sweet-scented lavender sheets put on the bed, and get 
you overto us. For good, if you will stop; long enough to recruit 
your health if you will not. Don’t you remember how you used to talk 
in the holidays about the home sheets ; saying you only got them smel- 
ling of soap at school ?” 


A faint smile, like a shade, flitted over Lucy Bird’s face at the remi- 
niscence. 

‘*T should not know the feel of fine white linen sheets now: coarse 
calico ones have had to content me this many a day. Let me turn, 
Robert! For my own sake I’d rather not meet your wife. You cannot 
know how I feel about seeing old friends ; those who—who—” 

Those who once knew me, she meant to say ; but broke down with a 
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sob. Robert kept walking on. Lucy was a great deal younger than 
he, and had been used to yield to him from the time she was a child. 
Well for her, would it have been, that she had yielded to his opinion, 
when Captain Bird came a courting to Timberdale. 

‘You have company at your house, perhaps, Robert ?” 

“ There’s not a soul but Jane and me. The Coneys invited us to 
dine there to-day, but we thought we'd have the first ‘Sunday to our- 
selves. We went to church this morning ; and I came out after dinner 
to ask after old Arkwright : they fear he is dying.” 

She made no further opposition, and Robert took her into the Court, 
to the warm dining-room. Jane was not there. Robert put her into 
the arm-chair that used to be their father’s, and brought her a glass of 
wine. 

“No, thank you,” she faintly said. 

““You must drink it, Lucy.” 

““T am afraid. My head is weak.” 

“ A sign you want something good to strengthen it,” he urged; and 
she drank the wine. 

“‘ And now take off your bonnet, Lucy, and make yourself at home, 
while I go to seek Jane,” said he. 

“It’s Lucy,” he whispered, when he had found his wife. ‘The 
merest shadow you ever saw. A wan, faded thing that one’s heart 
bleeds to look upon. We must try and keep her here for a bit, Jane.” 

‘**Oh Robert, if we can! And nurse her into health.” 

‘And deliver her from that brute she calls husband—as I should 
prefer to put it, Jane. Her life with him must be something woful.” 

When they got in, she was leaning forward in the chair, crying 
silently. In the dear old room, with all its familiar features about her, 
memory could but have its most painful sway. Her grand old father 
with his grand old white hair, used to sit where she was sitting ; her 
brothers had each his appointed place ; and she was the lovely, bright 
child amidst them, petted by all; the sentimental girl with her head as 
brimful of romance as ever the other Lucy Ashton’s had been, when 
she went out to her trysts with the Master of Ravenswood. Which 
had been the more bitter after-fate in life—that Lucy’s or this one’s? 

Mrs. Ashton went quietly up, put her arms round Lucy, and kissed 
her many times. She untied the bonnet, which Lucy had not done, 
and gave it with the shawl to Robert, standing behind. The bright 
hair fell down in a shower—the bonnet had caught it—and she put her 
feeble hand up as if to feel the extent of the disaster. It made her 
look so like the sweet young sister they had all prized, that Robert 
turned to the window and gave a few stamps, as if his boots were cold. 

How she cried !—-tears that came from the very heart. Putting her 
face down on the arm of the chair, she let her grief have its way. 
Jane held her hand and stroked it lovingly. Robert felt inclined to 
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dash his arms through the dark window panes on which the fire-light 
played, in imaginary chastisement of the scamp, Bird. 

“Could you lend me a shawl of your own, Jane?” she asked by- 
and-by, when Robert said they would have tea in—and she glanced 
down at her shabby brown gown. “I don’t wish the servants to see 
me like this.” 

Jane flew out and brought one. A handsome cashmere of scarlet 
and gold-colour, that her mother had given her before the wedding. 

‘Just for an hour or two, until I leave,” said Lucy, as she did 
herself up in it. 

“Vou will not go out of this house to-night, Lucy.” 

‘¢T must, Robert. You can guess who it was I came to Timberdale 
to see.” 

‘‘Of course I can. She is going on all right and getting stronger; 
so there’s no immediate haste about that. Mr. Bird would not—not 
come, I suppose. 

Lucy did not answer. Robert was nght—Bird would not come: 
his young sister might die where she was or be sheltered in the work- 
house, for all the concern he gave himself. or one thing, the man 
was at his wits’ end for money, and not too sure of his own liberty. 
But Lucy’s conscience had not let her be still: as soon as she had 
scraped together the means for a third class ticket, she came over. 

“The poor girl has lain like a weight upon my mind, since the time 
when we abandoned her in London,” confessed Lucy. 

‘Why did you abandon her?” 

‘It was not my fault,” murmured Lucy; and Robert felt vexed to 
have asked the hasty question. ‘‘I hoped she went home, as I desired 
her ; but I did not feel sure of it, for Clara was but thoughtless. And 
those unsuspicious country girls cannot take care of themselves too 
well. Robert, whatever has happened I regard as our fault,” she added, 
looking up at him with some fever in her eyes. 

‘As Mr. Bird’s fault; not your’s,” corrected Robert—who, strange 
perhaps to say, observed courtesy in speech towards Bird when talking 
with Lucy: giving him in general a handle to his name. It might have 
sounded ironical, but that he couldn’t help. ‘ Did you never write to 
ascertain what had become of her, Lucy ?” 

‘*My husband would not let me. He is often in difficulties: and 
we never have a settled home, or address. What will be done with 
her, Robert ?” 

“She'll stay where she is until she is strong; Jane wishes it; and 
then we shall see about the future. Something will turn up for her 
in some place, I’ve little doubt.” 

Jane glanced at her husband, and smiled. Robert had made her the 
promise to help the girl to an honest living. But, as he frankly told his 
wife, had he known it was a sister of Bird’s, he might never have given it. 
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‘¢ About yourself, Lucy; that may be the better theme to talk of just 
now,” he resumed. “Will you remain here for good in your old 
home?” 

The hot tears rushed to her eyes, the hot flush to her cheeks. She 
looked deprecatingly at them both, as if craving pardon. 

‘“T cannot. You know I cannot.” 

‘¢Shall I tell you what Bird is, Lucy?—And what he most likely 
will be?” 

‘To what end, Robert?” she faintly asked, ‘I know it without.” 

‘Then you ought to leave him—for your own sake. Leave him be- 
fore you are compelled.” 

‘¢ Not before, Robert.” 

‘“‘ But why ?” 

‘“‘Qh Robert, don’t you see!” she answered, breaking down. ‘“ He 
is my husband.” 

And nothing else could they get from her. Though she cricd and 
sobbed, and did not deny that her life was a fear and a misery, yet she 
would go back to him; go back on the morrow, it was her duty. In 
the moment’s anger Robert Ashton said he’d wash his hands of her 
as well as of Bird. But Jane and Lucy knew better. 

‘¢What can have induced you and Robert to take up this poor Clara, 
in the way you are doing—and mean to do?” she asked when she was 
alone with Jane at the evening’s close. 

“yy owe a debt of gratitude; and I thought I could best pay it 
this way,” was Mrs. Ashton’s timid and rather unwilling answer. 

“A debt of gratitude! To Clara?” 

“No. To Heaven.” 


And that’s all. Perhaps it was hardly worth telling. 
Jounny LuDLow. 
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THE CHILDREN’S ANGELS. 


HERE lies the village in its nest of green, 
With plumy pine-trees ever sighing round ; 
And through dark boughs you catch the silver sheen, 
And hear the river-sound : 


While clamorous crows across the lowlands call, 
Blotting the cloudless sky with sable wings ; 
Or perching idly on the grey church wall 
Where fibrous ivy clings. 


Here stands the old farm-house, with moss-grown eaves, 
Where sparrows chirp, and building martins hide ; 
Its porch a very bower of dancing leaves, 
Its casements opened wide. 


Above the golden thatch the sweet-brier flings 
Its long green arms and pink, shell-tinted flowers ; 
And soft bird-music from the garden rings 
Through long, long summer hours. 


Here in the door-way framed in shifting shade, 
Mary, the meek house-mother calmly sits ; 
While round her brows the mellow light hath made 
A glory as she knits. 


Swift glide her glancing needles to and fro, 
Her ball of yarn moves softly at her feet ; 
Her cheeks are pale, her locks are white as snow, 
Her eyes are strangely sweet. . 


Something out-lived, and something yet to come 
Have set on her calm face the seal it wears ; 
You know that when those patient lips are dumb 

Her soul is full of prayers, 


Ask for the story that she loves to tell, 
The simple tale of comfort born in pain ; 
A dream perchance it may be called,—ah, well, 
Such dreams are not in vain ! 


‘“‘T had three children, sir; five years ago 
A fever came, and swept my two away ; 
It was to me a time of frenzied woe, 
I could not weep nor pray. 


** No tender thought of comfort came to me, 
And I grew hard and thankless in my grief ; 
The cruel wind had stripped my household tree, 

And left but one small leaf. 


ram. 
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‘“‘T languished in the stillness of the house, 
I missed the tiny shouts and words and cries ; 
My one wee darling—dquiet as a mouse, 
Watched me with large, sad eyes. 


“T missed them in the budding days of spring, 
I missed them when I saw the ripe nuts fall ; 
But when the Christmas chimes began to ming, 
I missed them most of all! 


‘On Christmas evening in yon little room 
My child lay sleeping on her father’s knee, 
My goodman slumbered too; and awful gloom 
Had settled down on me. 


“Without—I heard the Christmas carols sung ; 
Within—I only saw those vacant chairs ; 
Ah me! I shivered in my woe, and wrung 
My wild hands unawares! 


‘‘ And was I dreaming, sir?—I scarcely know 
(The carols sounded louder in the street) : 
But a bright angel, white as driven snow, 
Sat in each darling’s seat. 


‘‘T cannot tell, it might have been a dream, 
But from that hour mine agony was past ; 
Angels were in the house—I caught the gleam 

Of wings around me cast. 


“One blossom springeth when another dies, 
The blue-bells quiver in the cowslips’ place ; 
Naught lieth waste—for Nature’s hand supplies 
Each void with fresher grace. 


‘¢¢ And in the heart no blanks unfilled remain, 

Each empty seat shall have its angel guest ; 

Our saddest losses bring our highest gain ;— 
Through sorrow cometh rest. 


“That is my story, sir; and it may be 
A doting mother’s fancy, vague and wild ; 
Yet in my soul I know God gave to me 
An angel for each child.” 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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HOW A FAIRY TALE ENDED. 
CHAPTER II. 


OSEPHINE must have been half way to the city, when little Eric was 

J startled from his quiet gaze out of the window, by hearing a myste- 

rious noise in the big empty cupboard. It was then pushed open, and 

disclosed Jerry’s round, merry face, issuing from the inside. Eric’s 

eyes followed him as he emerged; half bewildered it seemed, but 
neither surprised nor glad. . 

“ Doesn’t it remind you of little Klaus ?” questioned Jerome, coming 
up to the child and giving him an arousing touch on the shoulder. 
‘‘Now, Poll, we’re going to enjoy ourselves ; you’ve had quite enough 
punishment. Haven't I left you all this time on purpose to repent, and 
arn’t you quite sorry now?” 

‘TI was just trying to think about it,” began Eric, slowly. 

“Yes, of course ; and you've thought about it quite enough. Now 
come and think about something pleasanter; that means come and 
look what I’ve got in the cupboard.” 

“You'd better go back, dear Jerry. I’m afraid you'd better.” 

“Had I? O well, I can’t; and so that settles it. I’m locked in as 
safely as you are, so we may as well make the best of it. Look out! 
here’s going to be a jolly pic-nic !” 

And from the cupboard came forth, first a rather shabby little cap, 
being the first Jerry could seize upon, and then a large amount of bread 
and cheese, with a stray cake or two. 

“T couldn’t manage any more, Poll,” said Jerome, delightedly ex- 
hibiting his treasures ; “but it ’1l do till we come home.” 

‘““Come home from where?” asked Eric, the sad little face brighten- 
ing to its old brightness as he watched Jerome. 

“You'll see, my small child. All you have to mind is to do as I do.” 

So Eric—watching Jerome—pocketed as much as his small pockets 
would hold of the provision; settled the old Scotch bonnet on his 
dishevelled curls, and then waited with wide, enquiring eyes. 

“* Now then, follow my leader.” 

And in a moment Jerome had the window up, and disclosed, a little 
way below it, a ladder fixed against the ivy-covered wall. His hands 
on the sill, with one spring he reached it, looking up eagerly. 

‘‘T’ll guide your feet, Poll, turn on the window and trust to me.” 

“Thank you Jerry, but I won’t come,” said the little fellow, politely 
mollifying his refusal, while the longing for freedom grew more ‘and 
more intensely visible in his face. “TI feel as if I knew it wouldn't be 
right, Jerry.” 
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‘Don’t hinder me while you talk nonsense,” laughed Jerome, con- 
fident of success. ‘You're afraid of another scolding, are you, 
baby ?” 

‘*No,” said the child, resolutely ; ‘‘ but it’s so mean, not for you, but 
for me, Jerry.” 

“This is meaner;” began Jerome, growing angry. “ You want me 
to risk it all myself, and you be clear of it.” 

The effect he wanted his speech to take was visible at once. The 
little face grew quite white for a moment, then Eric dropped himself 
from the window, and followed Jerome down the ladder. That first 
step was taken irrevocably, and at the bottom Eric seemed as keen for 
the fun that was to come as Jerome himself. 

“Down by the river-side,” whispered Jerry, ‘‘to the Little Wood ; 
nobody will see us. But stop a moment, we'll have some sport.” 

Cautiously they walked round to the side door; and, entering the 
back of the hall, Jerome took from one corner a gun that stood there. 
Eric’s eyes danced with excitement, but he did not venture to speak 
until they were down by the river, making their way easily and fearlessly 
to the wood which bordered the river lower down. Then Eric, laying 
a little hand upon the gun, which he had never been permitted to touch 
before, asked if it was not Major Herman’s? 

‘‘ Yes,” said Jerome, with conscious superiority, ‘‘he lent it to Don, 
you know, the other day. I’m glad we've got it to-day, for I know Joe 
says it ought to be sent back. So perhaps it will be, before we’ve 
another opportunity of sport. We will pretend to have a real day, Poll, 
and shoot and have lunch just as I saw Major Herman and Don, and 
all those gentlemen.” 

“Yes,” answered Eric, ‘but I wish it was loaded, that you might fire 
it off once for me to hear.” . 

“ Ah! I dare say you do,” laughed Jerry, evidently wishing the same 
himself, ‘but you see unfortunately I heard Joe make Don promise 
never to have it in the house loaded, and when Major Herman said of 
course he would not be so mad, Don said he wasn’t quite an idiot ; so 
there’s no hope.” 

It was a long way down the river to the wood, but the boys did not 
seem to feel it so as they marched on talking merrily ; Jerome carrying 
the gun in true sportsman fashion, and Eric, with the clumsy parcel of 
bread and cheese in his hand, keeping up bravely. 

“We'll lunch first,” said Jerome grandly, as he propped the gun 
against a tree when they stopped in the wood, “and we'll shoot after 
wards.” 

‘They sat down beside the quiet river, while round them the lights 
and shadows of the October noon fell quick and bright, as above the 
tall trees met and broke the sunshine into tiny dancing specks. 

Every crumb was eaten, and a journey made to the well up in the 
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wood. ‘Then the boys ran back eagerly forthe grand amusement of the 
day. 

“‘T’ll be Major Herman first,” said Jerome, shouldering the gun once 
more. ‘Now I go slowly along here looking for pheasants. Presently 
I see the corner of one round a bush down there ; that must be you, you 
know ; but only show an arm round, then try to get away while I shoot 
you. I'll be the birds next and you shall shoot. Be off.” 

Off indeed, like the wind, ran the child, while Jerry whistled care- 
lessly with as grown-up an air as he could assume, and marched on 
looking intently for game. ‘‘ Ah, ha!” said he presently, suppressing 
his voice for fear of frightening his spoil, “ there you are, are you, my 
fine fellow? I want you for my dinner. One! two! three!” A loud 
report, echoing and vibrating through the vistas of trees, and Jerry 
thrown upon his back, the gun an arm’s-length from him. In one 
moment he was up, and, with a nameless fear and terror on his face, 
he ran to the bush into which he had shot. This bush was close to the 
water’s edge, and going round it with dilated eyes he saw, below the 
surface of the water, on the shallow pebbly bottom, a little upraised 
face. Quick as thought Jerome’s arms were round the child and he 
had laid him on the bank. Then, by the shudder that crept over the 
small white face, he saw it was not as he had thought in that one hor- 
rible moment. He saw, too, that the blood was dropping from a rent 
in the little well-worn velvet sleeve, and instinctively he held his hand 
tight upon the shoulder where the stained white shirt hung in tatters. 
‘“‘ Er-Er-Eric,” gasped out poor Jerome, “ my dear! my dear!” for it 
seemed that no other words would come. 

With all the agony of pain upon his face the child gave a little wan 
smile into Jerome's eyes. 

“O my little brother! What shall I do? What shall I do?” 

With a new ineffable tenderness Jerome held the little figure, and 
bending over the wee white face seemed to devour it with his miserable 
yearning eyes. 

“ Our Father—which art in Heaven.” 

The words came sobbing up from his heart, and as they did so Eric tried 
to fold his hands, but one he could not move, and the agony the effort 
cost him was reflected in Jerome’s face above, though he tried to still his 
lips as the child raised his one hand and held it as if both were folded. 

“Thy Kingdom—come.” Poor Jerome did not even know in his 
misery how the prayer went. He only knew it was easier and better to 
say those words than any others, until they broke off in one passionate 
cry for help. 


“Vou might as well have sauntered home a little, Joe, then I should 
have overtaken you,” said Will, as he reached her in time to open the 
garden. door. 
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“I was rather in a hurry to-day, Will,” she said, “or I should of course 
have loitered for you.” 

“Why in a peculiar hurry to-day ?” 

But without waiting to answer, Josie ran up the stairs and unlocked 
the door of the empty room, her whole face brightening as she pictured 
her greeting. “ Now dear ” The glad words died upon her lips, 
for the room was empty indeed ; too empty in every way for a doubt to 
rest in her mind. She walked straight to the open window where the 
ladder told its own tale, and a sorrowful shadow fell upon the bright 
sweet face as she stood looking sadly out, with almost the same won- 
dering disappointment in her eyes she had noticed in the childish eyes 
as they gazed from that very spot that morning. Here presently Will 
followed her, and in a low pained voice she told him of Eric’s punish- 
ment and disappearance. 

- Never mind, Josie dear,” he said, making as usual the best of every- 
thing, “‘he always had the spice of mischief in him, and we cannot 
expect to take it out in a day; but the insiinct of self-preservation is 
just as strong : he’s all right, and I would not harass myself if I were 
you. Y'll go and look him up.” Will’s easy indifferent way of putting 
it shamed away the fear poor Josie would have blushed to tell of, and 
she went down in a few minutes to prepare the tea, Sitting on 
ee os in the dining-room was little Freddy, alone with his picture- 

ook. 

She took him up upon her knee, kissed him, and talked to him of the 
pictures; but his thoughts would not settle to them. “Joe,” he 
pleaded, putting his mouth to her ear, ‘“‘ let Eric come out. I don’t like 
anything without him.” 

‘“ Wait till teatime, dear,” she said, trying to look indifferent, “when 
Will comes Eric shall. Why isn’t Jerry with you?” 

“Jerry’s been away all day, Joe,” said the child; “nobody knows 
where Jerry is.” 

A new light broke upon Josie, connecting the absence of the two 
boys. “Never mind,” she said, “they will both come with Will, I dare 
say.” 

The child’s eyes wandering to the door saw it open quietly, and he 
sprang from his sister’s lap ; but it was only Major Herman in the hall, 
the servant said, and Freddy came back cresftallen. 

“I will not come in, Miss Kennard,” said Noel, wondering at her 
anxious face. “I am only come for mygun. Donald says it is in the 
back hall where he left it last night. I have just seen him in the 
city.” 

‘* He was going to send it last night, but I know where it is,” said 
Josie, as he followed her to the spot. “He ought—he was going to 
send it.” 


Looking at her as she spoke—it was so sadly often that he caught 
I 
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himself watching her now—he saw a sudden flush mount to her face, 
then disappear as suddenly and leave it pale even to the lips. 

‘Tt is gone,” she said, in a low tone. 

“Gone, is it?”’ said Major Herman, carelessly, “that will save me 
the trouble of carrying it. Donald need not have troubled himself to 
send it, though.” 

‘“‘T don’t think he sent it,” said Josie, her fingers resting lightly on 
Treddy’s hair and telling nothing of the fear in her heart. “Let us 
look somewhere else.” 

‘“‘ Now Castor,” said Noel, “run and look if you can see my gun in 
Donald’s room, but don’t touch it.” 

As the child disappeared he turned to Josie, laying his gentle hand 
upon her arm. 

‘Tell me, Miss Josephine, what you are afraid of?” 

She told him all she knew, and unconsciously grew more hopeful as 
she told him, though she could not help noticing how gravely and 
seriously he listened. 

“When will Donald be home?” he asked, as she finished; and as 
she answered the colour rose painfully. 

‘‘T cannot tell you exactly. I am not quite sure.” 

‘‘He promised you the gun should not be left here loaded, did he 
not? Yes I remember he did, Miss Josephine.” 

Still watching her he could read that these promises had not been 
always sacred, and the pity in his face grew into something tenderer 
still. 

“Tt is nearly tea-time, isn’t it?” he said, as Freddy came in to them. 
‘May I come back to tea if I happen to meet with any of those wan- 
dering boys of yours? No gun, you say, Freddy? Well, never mind. 
I shall laugh if I find it at home after this search. Good-bye,” and he 
held Josie’s hand for a long moment in a firm close clasp. 

‘But you’re coming to tea,” cried Freddy; “why do you say good- 
bye?” 

He dropped it with a little laugh. “It was not exactly a good-bye,’ 
he said, and then went ; and Josie knew that when he came back there 
would be an end to any doubt. 

The hours crawled on. Mr. Kennard came in to his tea, an hour 
after the time, astonished at never having been summoned. 

“Freddy isn’t very well, papa,” said Josie, looking down upon the 
child in her lap ; “ but I will put him down, and we will have our tea to- 
zether quietly.” 

‘¢ But where are all the others ?” 

"«¢ Ah! indeed. Echo answers where,” she said, with a little forced 
laugh, as she drew up his chair and kissed him, yearning herself for 
sympathy. “All straying different ways as usual; but never mind, 
papa, we two will be together for once.” 
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She talked through the meal lightly and easily, and when her father 
went back to his books she carried Freddy—crying now for Eric—to 
bed; soothed him to sleep, and then crept down again, fancying all 
hope was dead within her. It was too dreadful to stay in the house. 
Yet suppose her father called ! 

She opened the door and looked out into the darkness. Again and 
again she walked from the lighted room to the door, until at last, as she 
was about to open it, she heard footsteps on the gravel and shrunk back 
timidly in the dim hall. As she stood so, they came in to her. 

Will caught her in his arms, as Noel passed softly into the drawing- 
room, bearing something in his arms wrapped in the great old plaid 
from which the brave little face had first peered up at him. 

Josephine saw and understood it all, but her eyes never drooped til 
a little figure which had followed them in fell at her feet with arms 
clasped tightly round her knees. 

‘¢T killed him! Joe, Joe, do you hear? Ishot him. Oh! kill me, 
kill me. Josie, don’t you hear me? he’s dead!” She bent down and 
unclasped Jerome’s hands from her dress, looking into his face with a 
far-away unconscious look ; but realizing the fact more from the awful 
change in the boyish face than she could have down from any words ; 
then she crept into the drawing-room. 

Noel stood beside the sofa on which lay the little figure in the plaid, 
but as she came up he drew back. There was a low stifled cry, and one 
word clearly and distinctly uttered in a voice they hardly recognized. 
‘““ Dead.” 

Then, in the heavy, terrible silence, they softly moved away and left 
the little child-mother kneeling beside the white still face, which could 
never—until one happy a at her coming, as it had ever 


brightened until now. 


* 
* * * * * ¥* 


It was a warm, bright, April afternoon ; and on the stone steps out- 
side the drawing-room window at The Maples, Major Herman sat and 
waited. 

Miss Kennard was in the garden, the servant had said, and so he 
would wait for her there. 

As she came up to him and he rose to meet her, his grave handsome 
head bent in the sunshine, she noticed—as she had noticed often lately 
—a worn look upon his thoughtful face; a yearning sadness in his 
eyes, which she could not comprehend. 

She held out her little cool hand, but he scarcely touched it. 

‘‘T hope I am not disturbing you,” he said. 

She sat down in her own corner of the steps. ‘‘ No, indeed you are 
not. I have just been settling papa’s chair in the shade and finding his 
book. Iam to go back in an hour and wheel him to the house.” 

‘Or you will let me do it?” he replied, but without his old ease. 
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“Yes, I will let you do it. Freddy is sitting by him with the new 
pictures you brought him, and is to come up to me when he is tired. 
He is getting stronger daily. Don’t you think he looks better, Major 
Herman ?” 

‘Indeed I do, almost as he used to look. He never was very rosy, 
was he ?—never like—” 

She interrupted him softly. “Never very rosy—dear little fellow— 
but he is certainly getting stronger now; for these six months he has 
been a perfect shadow. How is Mrs. Herman?” 

‘Very well, for her, thank you. She is very anxious to see you at 
Hillfield, and wants me to bring your promise; but I am always 
ashamed to ask you when I get here and see how you are needed by 
everyone.” 

Oh, you need not be,” she answered lightly. ‘‘ I could come any day; 
—any evening at least. Will is always home from school at five, and 
Don soon after.” 

“ How pleasant that is!” said Noel, warmly. 

‘“‘ Indeed, indeed it is,” she answered from her heart, “they are so 
much kinder and tenderer to me than—than they have any cause to be ; 
so good to Freddy; so watchful over papa. I can almost—’” but here 
she broke off, tightly pressing together her quivering lips; and Noel 
looked away, down to the river, flowing past them in the sunshine. 

“You have no idea how they brighten us up when they come over to 
Hillfield,” he said, “the house is quite different with Donald’s pleasant 
face about it, ahd my mother forgets all her maladies talking to Will.” 

‘You have made it so pleasant for them,” began Josie, without turning. 

“I wish I could make it pleasant for their sister,” went on Noel — 
gently ; ‘she comes so very seldom now.” 

“‘ Perhaps the fault is the other way,” she answered, simply, “ perhaps 
it is too pleasant, and other things come harder afterwards.” 

One quick look he gave into her face, then he moved a little; watch- 
ing the river still, and showing her nothing of his white face. 

“What I should like would be for you to come to-night,” he said, ‘“‘as 
to-morrow I am going away for a little time to fetch Miss Denison. 
Agatha Denison, who some five years ago did me the honour to accept 
my hand, and is at last going to bestow hers. If Miss Kennard will be 

friend to my wife as she has been a friend to me, my home will be the 

etter and happier for it.” 

Poor Noel! He had so often wondered what this telling would be 
like ; so often shrunk from it in cowardice; so often been upon the 
brink of saying it; so often rehearsed it in his mind. And now it had 
come quite differently and unexpectedly. And Josie? Child as she looked, 
she was a true woman in self-command. Once again she held out her 
hand, their faces still hidden from each other, and he seized it in an eager 

rasp. 
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“TI will go while your mother is alone,” she said, gently, ‘‘and if Miss 
Denison will have me for a friend I shall be very proud. I am very 
glad to hear of your happiness.” 

Sorrow she had felt, poor little child, deep, heartfelt sorrow for her- 
self and others; anxiety, disappointment, and the heavy load of re- 
sponsibility which almost crushed the tiny figure. But this was diffe- 
rent from them all; a hot, proud pain, the shame of which was growing 
Into agony. 

Neither she nor Noel had spoken again when Freddy came up to 
them, and laid his little pale face wistfully upon her shoulder. She 
drew him into her arms, 

“Joe,” he whispered, “tell me a story and let me rest here; will 
Noel mind ?” 

Major Herman had refused to be called anything but Noel by the 
invalid child from the first, yet, as the little lips said it to-day, Josie 
winced. 

“‘T should like to hear a story, too, Freddy, above all things,” said 
Noel, bending back his head and looking at her for the first time ; ‘only 
shall I go and see if Mr. Kennard likes his seat, Miss Josephine ?” 

Hardly quite conscious of what he was saying, except that he offered 
to go away, she nodded, and he went slowly down the garden, talked for 
a time beside Mr. Kennard’s chair, then wheeled it carefully into the 
house, to the study. 

Yet he could not go even then, he thought; he had not said good- 
bye to Josie. So, without arguing with himself whether it was wise or 
right to linger near her as he always lingered now; only feeling how im- 
possible it was to prevent it; he sauntered into the drawing-room and 
sat down near the open window, involuntarily leaning forward as a 
low voice reached him from the steps outside. 

‘No, I did not say that, Freddy. I am only telling you the story as 
it—as it 1s, you know.” 

““In a book, Joe?” 

““Don’t ask any questions until it is over, please. Well, then the ugly 
little dark fairy went on with her twenty brothers, and still the fairy 
prince always showed her the way, as he had done out of the dungeon ; 
and they went over hills and all kinds of places and nothing really hurt - 
them, because the prince was able to make it all smooth; and he was 
kind to the twenty brothers, and they were kind to the poor little dark 
fairy. Well, at last they got among the cliffs and rocks ; you know 
the sort of place by the sea ; and then the good fairy prince turned and 
said they must all go on in their old boat—that one I told you of—and 
that he had another boat waiting for him with something else in it. 
Then they—they shook hands, and all the twenty brothers said they 
were sorry ; but the ugly little fairy didn’t, because the prince would 
have laughed; and he went sailing away with a beautiful, beautiful 
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princess, very tall and grand ; and the other boat got tossed and knocked 
about, and . 

‘“‘Yes, Joe, dont stop.” 

“And the little ugly fairy didn’t mind at first, because she thought it 
looked very still and beautiful down, a long way down, in the sea. 


Only the twenty brothers all tried to make her wise, and so——” 
“Yes—and so?” 


“And so the boat tossed about a long while and at last—But, Freddy 
darling, you have never rested properly. Put your head here, my little 
one.” Quietly stepping through the open window, Noel bent and took 
the child from Josie as their eyes met in a long searching gaze. 

“‘ Leave the end of the story, Miss Josephine,” he said, very low, and 
with a tremble on his firm lips. ‘The end is more than I can bear to- 
day. Such a sorrowful day, this is !” 

She followed him in, wondering vaguely what sorrow there could be 
for him; yet knowing there was some as she watched him take his 
leave and walk to the gate slowly and with bent head. 

There was a letter from Agatha awaiting him. He read it carefully 
through, crushing it in his hand unconsciously, as he leaned his head 
against the window in his room. 

‘“‘ Agatha, Agatha!” he moaned. ‘Why did not you come at once? 
Why did you put the claim of others before my claim, and cause this 
misery?” And for the first time in all his manhood, he-hid his face 
upon his strong right arm, and sobbed like a child among his rare and 
silent companions. 





(Concluded next month.) 
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OLIVER HATCH. 
I. 


T was strange how that boy’s face, the small, lean, pale face, haunted 

the man—came back to him now when the crowd, the stress and 

the hurrying to and fro of business were all gone ; slipped away with the 

broad, hot glare of the noonday to which they belonged, into the soft, 

delicious cool of the twilight, into the golden calms and the sliding of 
winds through the windows into the home peace and rest. 

And into this peace came, like an unbidden guest, the face of that 
boy, with its long, pale-brown hair, its sorrowful, beseeching, hungry 
eyes. What nght had it there? Settling himself a little uneasily in 
the comfortable arm-chair, he tried to bury his thoughts in the paper 
he had just opened. 

Can you see him sitting there—a man whose life has worn well into 
its fifties, the thick, iron-gray hair around a well-shaped head? Not a 
handsome, artistic one, certainly, but of the strong, practical type, the 
face under it strong, manly, sagacious, a little hard and stern. You 
would not be likely to gain the ear or reach the heart of this man by 
any vague, fine-spun talk or pretty surface sentiment. People who 
solicited aid in behalf of popular charities, had found that out of 
Oliver Hatch long ago. 

He had no reputation for benevolence ; and something very like a 
sneer would have settled down his face at the thought, for there was a 
hard, bitter look sometimes about his eyes, which one never wanted to 
see there again. 

This man, full of promptness, practical energy, foresight, had made 
his own way in the world, built up his fortune by his own shrewdness, 
from the very smallest beginnings into wide influence and prosperity. 
He was the head of a large commercial house. That which he had set 
his heart and soul to do, Oliver Hatch would be likely to do well; and 
he was a rich man now—“ rich in stocks and gold, in lands and ships,” 
he told himself sometimes, hugging the thought to his heart as though 
these riches were almost the only good in life. 

Yet he was not a miser; he had been an indulgent husband and 
father, though his wife and his boy and girl had not lived to reap the 
mellow harvest of his wealth; and the prime of his manhood was 
waning now, and his heart felt empty and desolate, sometimes looking 
off to the old age which awaited him. 

There remained to this man, of his household, only one little grand- 
child, a girl, whom Mr. Hatch’s daughter had left abroad when she 
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died, Her father had brought her to the old home when his young 
wife left him, and the three had dwe't together for four years under the 
same roof; then the young father married again ; and Mr. Hatch could 
not blame him in his heart for taking to wife a second love, knowing 
how faithfully the first had been cherished and mourned. But he said 
to his son-in-law, ‘John, I’m a solitary old man,” and the steady tones 
and the strong mouth quivered. “It is likely other children will be 
born to you. Let me have Jessie.” 

The young man looked at the elder; he saw the gray hairs and the 
wrinkles that had begun to creep into the dark, leathery skin. It was a 
hard struggle, but he thought of the young wife and the new home full 
of life and joy that awaited him, and he yieided to the wish. 

It was in Oliver Hatch’s temperament to scorn pretension of any sort. 
His home, quite away from the great, noisy, restless city, stood on the 
green sloping banks that looked down on the river. Around the broad 
homestead smiled pleasant grounds, with their fruits, and terraces, and 
circling paths; and here Oliver Hatch dwelt with his grandchild. 

In a few minutes the paper dropped slowly from the gentleman’s 
hands. That boy’s face had come between him and the thick black 
columns—the thin, mournful face, with the hungry sorrowful eyes, 

Mr. Hatch wished he had taken out his purse and given him a 
shilling or two, instead of the sharp short answer. But he was annoyed 
at the time in the midst of some perplexing business details, on which 
depended a good many thousands, and it was a bold, unprecedented 
sort of thing for a boy to thrust himself into Mr. Hatch’s presence at 
the busiest hour of the day, and ask for employment. 

The gentleman had lifted his cold, displeased eyes, and taken in the 
boy all over, with that sharp, peremptory negative which Oliver Hatch 
always found etfective when he was annoyed. 

But there was no bold effrontery in the boy’s face, but a sudden des- 
peration in the eyes and around the thin unsteady lips. He paused at 
the reply; then a faint flush came into the pale cheeks, and the boy 
turned slowly and went his way. 

It was singular the sight should cling so to Oliver Hatch, for he was 
used to street misery, and accepted it as a necessary evil, without 
making himself uncomfortable about it. He had his own theories 
respecting poverty, believed that it was the logical sequence of vice and 
incapacity, disposing of the whole matter with an iron syllogism or two. 

At last the man rose, with a vague feeling of discomfort clinging to 
him, and the tall, strong figure paced up and down the room, filled with 
the soft June twilight. Through the open window came the sweet 
breath of the roses, whose blossoms laughed all over a vine outside ; 
birds in the shrubberies sang sweetly out the life of the summer day. 

Perhaps all this beauty and tenderness touched the stern heart of the 
man, for he went and stood at the windew, and something softer came 
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into the shrewd eyes, and in a moment he turned again and commenced 
pacing up and down the room. And the thoughts of Oliver Hatch 
slipped away from the strong anchors of the present, and went down 
into the tidal of his youth, as ships drop slowly down the river into 
_ the wide sea. 

He is a little boy once more, and he is out there on the old hill 
farm, and the summer winds are at play, tickling through the wide fields 
of ripe wheat until they open their golden lips and laugh in long 
billowy lines. And now he is on the top of the old stone walls; and 
now he is climbing up the steep roof of the barn ; or he is stealing the 
ripe apples in the orchard, or driving the cows up from the cool 
meadows, while the clouds gather in heaps of radiant splendour around 
the west. The mother, too, with her worn, kindly face, stands in the 
doorway ; and Nelly, with her brown hair, runs out to him. 

The stern mouth grows unsteady, and the mists gather in the man’s 
eyes, as the sweet face shines up to him once more. Little Nelly! the 
daisies covered up all that sweetness and sparkle long ago. But the 
heart of his boyhood has come back to Oliver now, and its pulses 
throb in his veins, and the old pride and tenderness for that little sister 
fill his soul from the fresh springs of his youth. Yet Oliver was only a 
boy on the farm, and his mother kept house for the lonely, infirm old 
farmer, who was her uncle, and with whom she had lived since her 
husband died. 

And Dick is there, too, with his handsome face and his wonderful 
tales of the great city where he lives. Dick is the old man’s only grand- 
child, and they are all wonderfully fond of him, with his handsome boyish 
face. He always brings a new life to the old farm-house when he comes 
in midsummer to climb the hills, and sail the boat, and have all kinds 
of sports with Oliver and Nelly. 

But the man’s face darkens in a moment, the light and the softness 
going out of it. There came a time when Dick Preston and Oliver 
Hatch were the bitterest of foes. The mother had gone, and so had 
Nelly, and the old man’s life was waning; and the boys—that played 
together in the golden summer days—were young men now. 

Oliver and Dick had covenanted, after the fashion of boys, a friend- 
ship enduring as life ; and after they laid away the pretty face of Nelly 
and the sorrowful one of her mother, under the daisies, the lonely heart 
of Oliver Hatch clung more and more to the friend of his boyhood. 

The old man, his life waning slowly among its eighties, clung to 
Oliver even more than he did to the handsome, stalwart grandson, who 
used to run up in college vacations to the old “ place,” and have rides 
and sails with Cousin Oliver, but into the old careless, graceful ease of 
speech and motion there grew a kind of recklessness. Dick’s manner 
was nervous and irritable at times ; at others, he displayed a kind of 
bold levity and defiance. All this hurt Oliver. Dick had been the idol 
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and model of his boyhood, and he tried to shut his eyes to the 
change. 

The old man watched it too, and as the last sands of his life dropped 
slowly, he kept his own counsel ; but he said to Oliver, one day—“ I 
shall leave the old place to you, my boy, when I make my will. You 
can do with it as you choose after I’m gone.” 

A few weeks after this talk, Oliver went away, and during his absence 
the old man died. His grandson was with him at the last, and he had 
been buried a couple of weeks before Oliver returned. 

In the will, which had been made a dozen years before, the old man 
left his property, including the homestead, to his grandson, Richard 
Preston. As soon as Qliver heard that, he knew there had been foul 
play somewhere. The old man would never have left his nephew thus. 

Dick alone was with his relative at the last, and the latter must at least 
have given some charge to his grandson in behalf of his nephew. 

The two young men had one interview. It makes Oliver Hatch’s 
stern, dark face hot as he remembers that time. Bitter words, such 
words as sting and rankle through a whole life, had passed between the 
two who had sported out many a summer’s clay together in the old home. 

“ Dick,” said Oliver, “you have something that belongs to me. The 
old man made another will,” and though his voice was steady, his lips 
were white. 

And Dick’s handsome face darkened; he glared on Oliver with a 
sudden hate in his bright eyes ; his mouth settled into a deadly resolve. 
‘Prove it if you can, Oliver. We will see who has the strongest grasp 
on the old man’s ground. He was my grandfather. What right had 
you to come between us ?” 

So, at last the two separated, with a deadly feud between them 
What made the quarrel sadder still was, that neither of the young men 


had any near kin in the world, both Richard Preston’s parents having 


died within a couple of years. 

After that each went his own way, and the cousins never met again. 
It was a hard road which Olver Hatch walked for the next seven years ; 
no roses or rippling brooks, or gleam of meadow grass, along his 
path ; but his feet never once faltered in it, though his face grew a little 
harder every year; his heart had grown that ever since the day that 
Dick Preston failed him. 

Whatever dust and mire were in the road, the man trod it unflinchingly, 
and it led him at last into the contented possession of wealth—wealth 
which Oliver Hatch had come to think long ago was the only real good 
in life. 

Dick Preston went off to Australia soon after that last meeting 
betwixt him and his cousin. He made a fortune there, Oliver Hatch 
had heard, and afterwards came back to Europe. He was of a restless 
temperament. Whatever he did in life, whether of work or play, would 
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be sure to be done by fits and starts. He, too, had married—some lady 
whom he met in his travels ; and there his cousin had lost sight of him. 

It was singular enough what brought back to this man the face of his 
old boyish friend, of his old enemy, too, for Oliver Hatch was a per- 
sistent man, both in feeling and in action. He owed to that fact his 
success in life. 

The man had never doubted for one moment, that Dick Preston had 
done the devil’s work at his uncle’s death-bed ; how, or in what way 
Oliver Hatch could not tell. There might have been a later will, which 
the young man had destroyed ; or the dead man, having faith in his 
grandson’s oath, might have Icft the settlement of matters in Dick’s 
hands and honour. Either way, the nephew had been the victim. It 
was true, Oliver Hatch had long ago outgrown all need of the pro- 
perty. Its value looked a very small thing in his eyes now ; still he had 
paid down for the need of it some of the best years of his youth, and the 
old hot bitterness and wrath came to his heart again. 

What had brought up that wrong and rage out of the dead years of 
his youth, and set him face to face with it again, this afternoon? 

A rush of light feet in the hall, a sudden burst into the room of a 
child’s head, a glitter of curls, a warm moist life in the cheeks, like roses 
shaken with dews. 

“Oh, grandpa, when did you come ?” and she sprang swiftly into the 
Outstretched arms, and the smile that broke up all the darkness and 
sternness out of the man’s face. 

‘*A full hour ago, Jessie. What have you been doing all this time?” 

‘“‘T stayed in the nursery playing with my dolls. JI thought I would 
put them to bed before you came home ; but it takes such a long time 
to get through with the undressing, when I do it all myself.” 

You saw at once that she was bright, and sweet, and loving, the pet 
and delight of the man’s heart, the only thing in God’s world that kept 
it from growing old and withered. 

‘What have you been doing all this while, grandpa?” asked the 

child. 

She had a half-consciousness that the strong man clung to her, that 
when he was in the house she must keep about him, and amuse him 
with childish ways and prattle. It was all she could do, but that child’s 
talk was more than all the men and women in the world could do for 
the soul of Oliver Hatch. 

“ Not much, dear, but thinking, and wondering sometimes what had 
become of my little girl, I shall be jealous of the family up-stairs one 
of these days.” 

“ Jealous of doll-babies. Oh, grandpa!” and a laugh trickled its 
silver sweetness along the words. ‘That would be so very funny.” 

“There are a great many very funny things in this world, my little 
Jessie.” 
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‘¢Sometime I mean to learn all about them; shaking her head 
gravely, while the curls glittered around the large hand he had laid 
softly on her head. ‘Grandpa, what were you thinking of when I 
came in?” 

She had the way of a bright, petted child, of diving with her fearless 
questions right at the heart of things. 

‘Oh, a good many things! I have gone away back to my youth, 
child, and was looking into some of the faces there.” 

‘“‘ Pleasant faces, grandpa?” 

‘‘Some of them were, child, and one of them was the face of my 
enemy ”—speaking more to himself just now than to her. 

The child’s large, blue eyes widened with a startled wonder. The 
laugh went out of them ina kind of awe and fear. 

“ Your enemy, grandpa? What did he ever do to you?” she asked 
in a low, serious voice, drawing closer to the old man. 

‘“‘A great wrong, Jessie; one this little head of yours would hardly 
take in ; but it was a wrong that doomed some of the best years of my 
youth to hard, slow, wearing toil, and worse even than that, it struck at 
my faith in all mankind. I was never the same man after that blow 
Dick Preston dealt me.” . 

“Poor grandpa!” and the child nestled up closer to the broad breast, 
and stroked the iron-gray beard with her dimpled white hand, as one 
might stroke the ruffled wings of some pet bird; but the soft touch 
reached the heart underneath, and quieted it, though it was not the 
fluttering heart of a bird, but a strong man’s steady heart. ‘“‘ What made 
you think of him, grandpa ?” 

‘T don’t know, dear. ‘That is the wonder of it. Something must 
have raked his face up out of the grave, where I laid it long ago; 
a grave deeper and colder than those where I laid the other faces of my 
youth.” 

‘The child had climbed now on the old man’s knee, still looking at him 
with her great, wide, startled, eyes. ‘‘ Did you ever love him, grandpa, 
this enemy of yours?” 

“Ves, child, as though he were my own brother, or better than that. 
I would have trusted him with my life. I wasa fool then, Jessie.” 

“‘ And afterwards you hated him, grandpa?” 

‘“‘T did, Jessie. “I have hated him ever since that last talk we had 
together— hated him steadily from that day to this.” 

The child drew a long breath. Some trouble came into the sweetness 
of her face, and dropped its sudden gravity on the crimson bloom of 
the mouth, a strange ofd look smoothing out the smile into gravity. 

‘It must be a terrible thing to hate anybody all one’s life, grandpa,” 
in a soft, low voice. 

‘It’s a terrible thing to deserve it, my child. There’s the worst of it.” 

‘But, grandpa, Rosa said yesterday, when she took me out to walk, 
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that God never thought about what we deserved; if He did, we 
wouldn’t any of us have much. Was that true?” 

“Well, yes, child, I presume that was all true enough.” His thoughts 
busy elsewhere, hardly taking in her words. 

After this the little girl was silent awhile, sitting on her grandfather’s 
knee, looking at her little dimpled hands. But the smile did not come 
back to her lips : the old, grave look held them still. 

There were pictures shining all over the walls, sweet faces of women, 
and children, and landscapes, making a glory of colour between; but 
there was no picture just then like the iron-gray man with the little 
child perched on his knee, which the winds, still holding the kissing of 
the flowers they had left, glided in at the windows to see. 

Oliver Hatch was still lost among the days of his youth, his memory 
catching up one scene after another in the soft gold of the atmosphere 
in the valley, which the man who had strained far up the hill had turned 
his head a moment to look on; and it was strange, though the years 
lay thick like mists between them, they did not blur his sight. 

‘‘Grandpa,” the voice stole up soft and slow, like one who is pon- 
dering the words he speaks, “what was the face of this man, your 
enemy, whom you hate? How did it look?” 

‘Why, Jessie,” rousing a little, for the man had been talking to him- 
self more than to the child, ‘‘ what makes my little girl ask me that?” 

‘‘ Because I want to know, grandpa. Please to tell me.” 

‘He had a dark, rather thin face ; not handsome, certainly—though 
I used to fancy it so when I looked at it with my blind, doating eyes, 
that were opened wide enough one day—and “zs eyes were a dark- 
grayish hazel; they smiled at you, and brightened, and darkened when 
they talked, and there was a mass of thick, loose, fine auburn hair 
about the face—he had a habit of pushing it back when he talked.” 
And for the moment, and for the first time in all these years, Oliver 
Hatch forgot that he was talking of his enemy, and the bright, boyish 
face of Dick Preston stood smiling before him, just as it did in the old 
days. 

“A thin, dark face, with thick, loose hair, and eyes that looked at 
you straight and bright while they talked. It is just like that boy, 
though his eyes didn’t smile,” said the child to herself. 

“ Like what boy’s, Jessie?” asked the grandfather. 

‘Like a boy’s who stopped at the gate to-day where I was rolling my 
hoop, and asked me if you lived here, and where he could find you. I 
told him the way to your ofies, and he looked so tired and sad I felt 
sorry for him, and I said—--* If yon can tell me what you want, Ill ask 
grandpa when he comes home to-night.’ ‘The boy thanked me, and 
shook his head, and said he must see you himself. Did he come to 
see you, grandpa?” 

“Why, yes, child, I think he did. ‘There was a boy with a dark, 
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thin face came into the office to-day and asked for employment. It 
vexed me a good deal that he should have the face to do anything of 
that sort. It was very singular, though, if he made his way out here 
first.” And Oliver Hatch mused on in the twilight. 

‘‘ Grandpa,” the soft, indrawn tones, as though the child’s voice had 
hardly yet grown strong enough to steady her syllables upon it, breaking 
into the golden gloom, “what did you say to this boy ?” 

“T sent him away sharply, child. I was busy at the time. But the 
face, when it turned away, did not look bold and hard. The child must 
have heard something about me. It is singular enough how he made his 
way out here. I can’t understand it,” still talking half to himself, and 
still with the face of Dick Preston shining in the background, and 
the other, the lean, small face of the boy, gleaming like a ghost 
behind it. 

“Oh, grandpa, if I had only been there you would not have sent the 
boy off so sharply!” exclaimed Jessie. 

“Why, what would you have done, little princess ?” 

The child put her arms round the man’s neck. “I should have done 
just so, grandpa; and then I should hare whispered, ‘ You are so rich, 
grandpa. Look at the poor boy’s face; don’t send him away like that;’ 
and you would not, I know. Oh, if I had only been there!” 

“Ah, Jessie, you are a little girl; you don’t know anything about the 
world, the grim, iron world, with which your grandfather has had to 
deal all his life,” said the old man ; but under the grizzled beard the 
lips were moved a little with something that was not all a smile, and 
the eyes, looking on the child, were touched with some new softness. 

“I dare say she would have made a fool of me,” thought Oliver 
Hatch. 

And still—what had got into the man?—the lean face, with the 
sorrowful, hungry eyes, haunted him, and he half wished Jessie had 
been there, as she said. 

Then the dinner-bell rang, and the little girl slipped off the old man’s 
knee, and took his hand, and they went out together; she, with her 
little, grave mouth, silent for once, thinking of the boy; and he—was 
Oliver Hatch thinking of the boy, or of Dick Preston ; and what made 
the two faces run into one? 


I]. 


A WEEK had passed. One day, a little jaded and tired with the sum- 
mer, and an unusual pressure of business, Oliver Hatch went out to 
lunch, and met a half-dozen friends at a hotel. 

They had a social time, the halfdozen men whose skins had grown 
leathery and their heads gray in building up the ample fortune which 
each carried now, on his brain, if not exactly like Atlas, with the world 
on his back; and perhaps the latter found it easier. They talked of 
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politics over choice soups and wines, and told stories and cracked jokes, 
and through all the talk ran the pleasant under-consciousness that each 
was a success in the world ; the chink of the gold every man had won 
seeming to make a pleasant murmur under all the mirth. 

At last, coming out of the hotel, with a general feeling of good 
humour and self-complaisance pervading the party, Oliver Hatch caught 
sight of the boy who had so strangely applied to him for work a week 
ago. He knew the lean, pale face at once, the large, sorrowful eyes 
whose look had haunted him. The boy wore an old, threadbare coat ; 
and he carried a bundle of papers—the man took notice of all that 
now. He had got some work, then, as a newsboy. 

Oliver Hatch walked on with his friends; but those words of Jessie’s 
came back to him anew, and played like a faint tune in his memory, 
‘* If I had only been there, grandpa !” 

Was she there now? Was it the soft, clinging arms which he felt 
around his neck, the warm, smooth cheek pressing up laid against his 
own. What had he to do with that boy? 

The men about him went on talking, in their loud, strong way; but 
Oliver Hatch did not hear them. “I am not apt to make a fool of 
myself,” he muttered. ‘‘ What do I want of that boy ?” 

But, for all that, the man excused himself a moment later to his party, 
and turned back. ‘I’m growing into my dotage, it’s evident. Turning 
fool at last,” murmured Oliver Hatch to himself, making a pitiful shift 
to excuse his weakness to his own soul. 

He caught sight of the boy turning the corner. In a moment he 
would be gone. Oliver Hatch’s muscles were not young and supple, 
equal to a race in that bustling crowd. He shouted out to the boy, 
and at last succeeded in arresting him before he was out of sight. 

I think you called at my office a week or so since, for some employ- 
ment?” a little out of breath with his swift walk, but the shrewd, hard 
eyes probing the small, lean face through and through. 

“Yes, sir, I did,” the eyes looking at him full of a startled surprise. 

‘Who sent you to me?” 

““Nobody, sir; but—but I was almost a stranger in the town, and I 
was very much in need of work.” 

‘Did you go out first to my home in search of me, and find a little 
girl who directed you to the office ?” 

“Yes, sir. Ithought I might find you there!” 

‘* But, boy, what set you in search of me? How came you to know 
my name, and what is yours ?” 

‘‘My name is Dick Preston. I have heard my father speak of you 
a few times, and he said that you and he had been boys together, and 
played through many a summer-day on the hills. It seemed to me, 
you might be willing to give me something to do for his sake.” 

There was a little start; the man’s heart came quick and hot with 
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the fire of its youth; there was the face of his enemy in every 
dark, thin line ; there, in the hazel eyes, without the smile in them, as 
Jessie said. For a moment the whole man shrank, as though a serpent 
had suddenly lifted its head and hissed in his path. His lips grew 
avhite under his beard. 

Perhaps the boy saw the look, and understood it, in some sense. At 
any rate, he understood the words, hoarse and low, which came out of 
the dry throat of Oliver Hatch. 

‘Did your father send you to me?” 

“Qh, no, sir. He has been dead a couple of years—my mother, 
too ; there is nobody left but Nellie and me.” 

‘“‘ Nellie, who is Nellie?” Even with that face looking into his, he 
must take that name softly into his lips. 

‘She is my sister, sir; a couple of years older than Iam. She has 
been sick a long time, with a cough and fever. It was for her sake, 
more than for my own, I went to you for work.” 

Even the boy’s voice had the trick of Oliver Hatch’s old enemy. 
Yet an old memory came and trembled for a moment over the heart 
of the man. Dick used to be very fond of Nellie. He never came 
from the city without his pockets or his valise were stored with toys 
and picture-books, and all sorts of glittering nonsense for the child— 
the child who had loved him next to her mother and Oliver. 

And thougn Dick Preston had denied the dead, and cheated the 
living, he had taken Nellie’s name out of the grave, and set it down 
tenderly on the head of his own child. The knowledge smote the heart 
of Oliver Hatch with a sudden pang; he could not tell whether it was 
grief, pity, or anger, he only knew the pain was swift and sharp. 

The man seemed shaken all through him. There were the boy’s 
eyes on his face; but the other eyes, the eyes that had looked scorn, 
hatred at him, that last time, were under the sod now. He felt 
like turning away without saying one word; the tumult within 
him had shaken his soul to its centre; he must say something to the 
boy who waited there, and against whom he had run, not knowing. 

‘‘T haven’t time to talk with you now,” speaking like one in a dream. 
“Come to my office to-morrow, if that suits you.” And he turned off, 
drawing a long breath of relief as he got out of the range of those 
eyes—those eyes which rasped and maddened him. 

He walked rapidly, taking no note of his way, his face hot, wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead, and living over that old, fierce, 
miserable evening so many years ago—that last evening with Dick 
Preston. 

At last he heard the clock strike. The time had gone smoothly 
over the wine and the talk with his friends ; it was later than he thought, 
and Oliver Hatch made up his mind to return home at once. 

Somehow his heart was thirsty for the sight and the voice of his 
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grandchild. It seemed as though that sweet face, the babble of that 
voice, like the drip and slipping of cooling streams among gray rocks, 
would drop upon the heat, and wrath, and tumult within him, as soft 
showers drop upon the hot, angry pulse of the summer earth. 

An hour later, he sat in the library in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
and again the winds were at work, doing their own sweet will in the 
library, and Jessie was hanging about the man’s chair, with her face 
like a picture, and her sweet, bewildering ways. 

‘“‘You are my only comfort, Jessie. You are all I have in the world,” 
drawing her to him with a sudden tenderness that was like the outgush 
of a woman’s heart, and that heart a mother’s. 

‘Am I, really, grandpa? It doesn’t seem as though I was much. 
I’m so little, you know. But I shall be a woman one of these days,” 
all her sweet face turned into a sudden radiance with the thought. 

‘“‘T am sorry to know it. I would to God I could keep you always 
just as you are now, my darling.” 

“Oh, no, grandpa. I am tired of being a little girl; I have been one 
so very long.” 

‘So very long! It seems only yesterday, little Jessie, that your proud 
young mother put you first in my arms.” 

*‘ Did she do that, papa?”—the brightness going out of her face ina 
sudden gravity. 

‘Yes, dear. Don’t talk about that now. I believe I’m not quite 
myself this afternoon.” 

‘‘ Has anything happened, grandpa?” 

““'Yes, dear, something very serious has happened.” 

‘Again those eyes, with a look in them of startled wood-birds. 

‘“‘ Was it anything that troubled you? Teil me all, grandpa.” 

‘¢T have seen the boy, who came out here to find me, Jessie, and I 
have learned his name, and who he 1s.” 

‘What is that?” 

‘‘Tt is Dick Preston, and he is the son of my old enemy.” 

‘Oh, grandpa! how did you find it out?” 

A few questions of the swift, incisive kind, which children put, brought 
out the whole story. 

There followed a long silence. Jessie drooped her head, and slipped 
her fingers thoughtfully into one another; at last she looked up— 
‘¢ Grandpa, what are you going to do with this boy?” | 

‘¢ Jessie, I told you he was the son of my old enemy ; my enemy, that 
I loved and trusted more than a brother; my enemy, who I know lied 
to me, who defrauded me of my rights, and changed my faith in man- 
kind to wormwood and gall, and made my heart old in its youth, and 
doomed me to years of hard toil. No wonder his sin found him out!” 
The last words came with strong triumph out of the stern lips. 

He forgot the little girl to whom he was talking. “It is the judgment 
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of God on the wicked!” said Oliver Hatch. ‘ What claim has that boy 
upon my charity—that boy, with his father’s face ?” 

‘‘Grandpa! Grandpa! I thought it was God who said we must for- 
give our enemies, because we would have something to be forgiven, 
too.” 

Into the fierce triumph, into the hot water of the man’s soul, stole the , 
silvery tones, like a wind that.comes soft and sweet from the cool, green 
reaches of meadows, into the hot, stifling heart of some midsummer 
noonday. 

“Something to be forgiven, too.” They echoed up and down the 
soul of the old man there, and rusty keys turned in their wards, and 
there was a creaking of long-closed doors in dark places, and Oliver 
Hatch looked in. 

One day he, too, must stand before God. He had been an honest 
man as the world goes, but that was not enough. Standing there, he 
would have something to be forgiven, he who had failed to forgive his 
enemies. The old man rose up and set the child down softly, as a 
mother would have done, in the great arm-chair, without saying one 
word ; and I think Jessie had a true instinct that it was not the time 
for her to speak either. So he commenced pacing up and down the 
room, but the stern mouth was all broken up, and some strange softness 
gathered and deepened upon the cold face, while there rung along the 
heart of Oliver Hatch the silvery chime of those words—“ Something to 
be forgiven, too, grandpapa.” 

And the boy’s sorrowful face, which he had seen that afternoon, 
looked up at him, and by its side Dick Preston’s seemed to stand again ; 
but now it was not the face of his enemy; it was the warm, bright face 
of the boy he had loved, with the sparkle across the mouth, and up in 
the dark eyes. The hard old heart shook and trembled towards it, as 
the tall figure paced up and down the room, and the winds slipped softly 
in at the windows, as the feet of God’s angels come and go; and the 
little child sat in the great chair, silently. | 

At last Oliver Hatch came to her—“ Little Jessie,” he said, “ we will 
not talk any more about that matter to-night ;” but she noticed that 
there was something in her grandfather’s voice which she had never 
heard before. For several nights afterwards, when he returned home, 
the child asked him whether he had seen the boy, and he always an- 
swered—‘ No, Jessie,” and that was all that was ever said betwixt the 
two on the subject. 

One day, however, as Oliver Hatch sat at the desk, writing some 
business-letters, a voice said softly at his ear— Mr. Hatch ?” 

He looked up, and there stood the lean, small, sorrowful face, with 
the fine, loose hair blown about it. 

“ Ah!” taking it all in with the keen, shrewd eyes that seemed to 
soften a little, while they gazed——“ I expected you before this.” 
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‘“‘T meant to come, but Nellie has been a great deal worse, and I did 
not dare to leave her alone even for an hour.” 

‘¢ What—is there nobody to take care of her but you?” 

‘¢No, sir, nobody ; we are all alone.” 

“Have you left your sister alone, now ?” 

‘Yes, sir. I promised to be back in an hour.” 

‘‘T shall be at leisure soon, Let me have your address, and I will 
come and see you at your home, before I return to mine this evening.” 

The boy’s face was blank with amazement. “Oh, sir, it 1s such a 
long way—such a miserable place ; and yet, if you would come—if you 
only would !” 

‘‘Give me the number ; roe may depend upon me. Go back to 
your sister, at once, my boy.” 

Had he called Dick Preston’s child that ? 

It was a long way off, but Oliver Hatch found the place at last, in a 
dark, narrow alley, choked up in the purlieus of the great city; a tall, 
narrow, ruinous old tenement-house, with narrow windows staring out 
hopelessly when the sun came that way; and up three flights of dark, 
rickety stairs, Oliver Hatch found, at last, the home of the children of 
Dick Preston; no worse and no better than many children who have 
just such homes—more’s the pity. 

In the broad, bare room, a young girl lifted her wondering face to see 
the man as he entered. Ah, me! girls with faces like that never lft 
them many times; the great hollows in which the dark, glittering eyes 
lay, the white, wasted cheeks, with the crimson stains, the sharp, hot 
lips—the man’s strong heart shook with a sudden pang, and the words 
stuck fast in his throat at the sight of that face. The boy, at the bed- 
side, started up with a cry of delight. ‘Oh, sir, you have found us!” 

Then Oliver Hatch went straight forward to the sharp face and those 
gleaming eyes. The girl put out her thin hand, and he took the blue, 
wasted fingers in his own. “I am sorry to find you so ill, my child,” 
the words coming with an effort out of his throat. “If I had known I 
should have come sooner. Your father and I were once—friends.” 
Could he say enemies, with those bright, pitiful eyes on his face ? 

A smile came across the red, wasted lips. She must have beena 
pretty thing once. 

“Yes, sir. I have heard him speak of you sometimes, and talk of 
the days you had played together, and were like brothers ” A sharp, 
convulsive cough stopped her short here. 

“ Nellie is not so well since I came back, sir. You see I left her too 
long,” said the boy. 

“Nellie!” It was the dear old household name—all the homely 
sweetness of his long-gone youth in it; the very breath of mint and 
apple-blossoms, the strong, milky scent of the dairy, mingled with 
sprouting grass and brier-rose. 
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‘Something must be done at once—we must have a doctor here with- 
out delay,” said Oliver Hatch. ‘Child, what have they done for you?” 
glancing around the bald, broad room. 

“‘ There was nobody to do anything but me,” her brother answered. 
“T’ve done what I could; but I couldn’t leave her lately to earn 
money——” 

Oliver Hatch stopped him short there. ‘ Don’t mind the money now, 
my boy. Get somebody in this house to run for a good physician, with- 
out delay. She must have something to eat, too; wine, grapes, oranges 
_—anything in the wide world you want, Nellie, Nellic——” his heart 
breaking up at that word, for he saw the eager, starving look in the eyes 
as the girl heard the words; the look like that of some stag, dying of 
thirst, who hears at last, far off in the hot, barren wilderness, the gurg- 
ling of water-springs. 

The tears came into the old man’s eyes; his lip trembled, his voice 
failed him. ‘There were plenty of swift fect in the house to do the 
man’s bidding when he drew out his pocket-book. One went for a 
doctor, and another brought a basket heaped with rare fruits and deli- 
cacies ; bunches of cool grapes, and sweet oranges, and jelly to slake 
the fever which burned in the dry throat. It was pitiful the way the 
young girl wrung her hands, and cried and laughed for joy, and tried to 
thank the man, as she ate the ripe fruits, saying—‘ It is so long since 
anything has tasted good.” 

The doctor came a little later, looked at the girl, felt her fluttering 
wrist, and shook his head. 

‘She hasn’t many days to live,” he said to Oliver Hatch, when the 
man signed him into a corner. 

‘This is no place for her to die in,” murmured the gentleman, look- 
ing once more around the square, gloomy chamber. ‘‘ There’s a house 
with room enough to spare a few miles from here.” 

Then his resolution was taken, and he acted on it with the prompt 
energy which had made Oliver Hatch the rich man that he was that 
day. 

The children must go out to his house that very night. A carriage 
should be sent, with a careful nurse to accompany the girl. ‘They must 
set about the arrangements at once. He would only give them acouple 
of hours to complete everything for their departure, and meanwhile he 
would return home himself, to have all things prepared for their coming. 

The dying girl and her brother listened like one in a dream. Going 
to Oliver Hatch’s elegant home! It seems like going to Heaven. 
But then, was he not their father’s friend ? 

That night, when he reached home, Jessie ran out to meet her grand- 
father. The bright eyes, looking him in the face as he bent to kiss her, 
found something there which she did not understand. 

“ Grandpa,” she asked, after alittle silence, “have you seen the boy ?” 
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‘Ves, I haveseen him, Jessie. He will be here in a little while—he 
and his dying sister.” 

“His dying sister, grandpa!” amazement and pity struggling in the 
child’s blue eyes. 

Then her grandfather took her into the house, and told the little girl 
what he had seen, what he had done that afternoon. 

The little open flower of her face was full of tears as morning roses 
are with dews, when the man at last concluded. 

“Oh, grandpa, Iam so glad you brought the poor girl away from 
that old place. She shall have peaches, and cream, and jelly every day. 
Don’t you think she'll get well, with all the nice things Betty and Rosa 
can make for her ?” 

The old man shook his head. “It’s too late, my little girl, for peaches, 
and cream, and jelly to cure Nellie Preston. They might once.” 

Before night they came—the children of Richard Preston. Certainly 
the cool, wide, elegant home, wrapped in its atmosphere of summer 
balms and fragrances, was like Heaven to both of them. Every tender- 
mess and every luxury were heaped on the dying girl; and as the days 
wore on, and her strength rallied a little, she clung to Oliver Hatch as 
though he were her father, and the old man forgot she was the child of 
his enemy, and cared for her as though she were only the daughter of 
the old Dick of his boyhood. 

He gathered, too, one time and another, the pitiful history of the 
children’s lives, piecing out the whole pattern from stories they told, or 
hints they let drop. 

A pitiful story enough. The father’s health and fortune had failed 
together. He had become involved in foreign speculations, dazzling 
like bubbles, and as frail, Then he had returned to his native 
country, with a mere wreck of his fortune. Troubles thickened as the 
man’s health failed, but he died before the worst came. In a year, the 
frail, broken-hearted mother foilowed him, and the children were in a 
land of strangers, in the great, loud, lonely, devouring city. 

They made shift to live, though it proved to the delicate, tenderly- 
reared girl, help todie. They sold their furniture, what little they had, 
piece by piece. They gave up the rooms, where the broken-hearted 
mother had given them her last blessing, and went i::to thehigh, back 
chamber of the attic, and there Nellie’s health, always delicate, broke 
down utterly, and starvation stared them in the face. 

At last, with the wolf close upon them, and his sister unable to lift 
her white face from the pillow, where weeks before she had laid it, Dick 
Preston resolved to seek out his father’s old friend and apply for some 
work. 

The frown, and the sharp, short answer, chilled the shy boy, although he 
had stood still a moment, half intending to tell his own story and his 
father’s name; but the words stuck thick in his throat, and he came 
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away, with only the look which Oliver Hatch had carried to his 
home. 

But Dick Preston did not give over his search for work, and at last he 
chanced on a vacant place as news-boy, that enabled him to carry 
home to Nellie a cake, or a hot roll from the baker’s every night; and 
she would thank him, and turn away her face, loathing the sight. 

One afternoon, as you know, Oliver Hatch met the boy in the street, 
and—I have already told you the rest. 

In the wide, cool, luxurious chamber, where soft winds among the 
leaves outside hummed their sweet tunes all day, there was so much 
young life and gladness, that one could hardly have believed death lay 
there in sure waiting. 

Jessie’s sweet voice was always making a tune there, and her pretty 
motions and her bright ways around the sick couch, made her presence 
a perpetual amusement and delight to the invalid. 

She must have inherited something of her father’s bright, careless tem- 
perament, for you could hear her laugh often slipping gaily into the 
midst of Jessie’s chatter, and she was often ready with playful talk and 
jest herself, now that the pain had all gone, and she had dropped down 
in this rose-bed of ease and luxury. But the girl never seemed quite so 
happy as when Uncle Oliver, as she and Dick called him, sat in the late 
afternoons by her bedside, and she would put her thin hands in his 
large, warm ones, and say to him—‘ You seem just hike papa, now.” 

One day she told him how Dick and she had cried, that time he came 
home, tired and utterly disheartened at the result of his interview with 
their father’s old friend. ‘ He could not muster courage to tell the man 
his name, because he looked so cold and angry at him,” the boy had 
told his sister. ‘“ Poor Dick!” the girl said—‘“ He was always so shy. 
If he had only known how good Uncle Oliver was!” 

At another time, Nellie said suddenly, after she had been looking 
at the old man very intently, as he sat by her bedside, and sometimes 
stroking the grizzled beard with her thin fingers, ‘ Uncle Oliver, did 
you and papa ever have any trouble together ?” 

‘“¢ Why, child, why do you ask me?” stirring uneasily, and the heat 
coming into his face. 

‘“‘ Because I remember sometimes he would draw a sigh after he had 
spoken your name, and sometimes he would get up and whistle a tune, 
as he never did when he was happy, and I would find him looking 
at me with a strange stare in his eyes, and he would say, ‘ There, child, 
that’s enough ; let’s talk of something else now,’ as though the thought 
hurt him.” 

“ Well it might hurt,” thought Oliver Hatch, with a sudden swell of 
wrath at his heart ; but just then, Jessie came in with her hands full of 
red-flaming woodbines, and with a cry, the sick girl’s eyes leaped out 
to it. 
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The end came suddenly at last. The lizht quenched in the glittering 
eyes, and the red stains in the hollow cheeks. 

She knew it, too, smiling on them all at last, with her white lips—“ I 
think Heaven is a better place even than this, Uncle Oliver,” she said, 
holding his hands tightly. ‘I shall tell papa how good you have been 
to me, and that I have left poor Dick to be your boy now. Good-bye, 
Uncle Oliver, Dick, little Jessie. All of you say, when I am gone,— 
‘It was not hard—she was not afraid even to die.’” 

So the little torchlight of a life, which had carried itself through six- 
teen years, and flickered and wavered in the face of the storm and the 
roaring of the waters, and at last reached wide, green reaches of pleasant 
coasts, went out suddenly. 

Weeks afterwards, Oliver Hatch and Dick Preston went back and 
turned the key in the lock of the old door, which had not been opened 
since they went out of it one afternoon. 

There was an old trunk in one corner, with a heap of small toys and 
playthings, which had belonged to the dead girl and the living boy in 
their childhood, with a few old books of their father’s; the whole not 
worth much certainly, but it had some scent and sacredness of old asso- 
ciation in the eyes of Dick Preston. 

“Uncle Oliver,” said the boy, turning over the heap of broken toys, 
the limbs of dolls, and decapitated soldiers, and broken spinning-tops, 
with the tears in his eyes, “here is an old pocket-book that belonged 
to my father,” and he held it up. 

It was an old, faded, leathern thing. You may have dragged out 
such to the light in the corners of old garrets and dark closets. Oliver 
Hatch looked it through. There were a few letters and notes crushed 
up inside—nothing of especial value. 

Oliver Hatch rolled up the old faded thing, with the musty smell 
clinging to it, and was about to pass it back to Dick, when he caught 
sight of a corner of bluish paper in one side of the lining. He drew it 
out, thinking all the time of Dick Preston, like one in a dream, and of 
the days when they used to go down among the brooks in the meadows 
with rod and line. 

He drew the paper out and unfolded it. Something dropped at his 
feet, but there was the bold, well-known handwriting, and it read :-— 


“Here is the will, Oliver. You were right, you see. ‘lhe old man 
drew it up; he neglected getting witnesses—it was just like him; but 
at the last he made me promise the land should be safely put into your 
hands. The devil entered into me last night. I was in trouble. I 
wanted the money, and I resolved to brave it out. 

“It was easy enough in your presencc; but afterwards, the old days 
when we played together, you and I, Oliver, came back upon me. I 
have had an awful night. I will wash my hands of this sin. You shall 
have the land, Oliver. “Dick PRESTON.” 
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The note was dated the morning after their last interview. There 
was the will, duly drawn, in the old man’s stiff, quivering hand, giving 
every acre of his land to Oliver Hatch, and nothing was wanting to 
make the testament valid but the names of the witnesses. __ 

Why had Oliver Hatch never received letter or will? What did it 
mean? Turning over Dick Preston’s sheets with hands that shook, the 
man caught, on the other side, a few lines in a trembling hand, like that 
of a man’s sick or weary :— 

‘“‘T never sent the will after all,” it read. ‘I meant to; but the devil 
came and tempted me again. I needed the money, and I was the old 
man’s rightful heir, I told myself. So I lied to the dead, and defrauded 
the living; and so, too late to undo the wrong, a dying man, I bear 
witness against myself, intending to have this sent to Oliver Hatch when 
I am in my grave. ‘RICHARD PRESTON.” 


This must have been written only the day before he died. He must 
have dropped off suddenly at the last, and had no time to secure the 
consummation of his purpose. He had meant to be honest at last. 
Poor Dick! poor Dick! 

Oliver Hatch sat down in a chair, in the bare back-chamber, and 
cried like a child. From his heart, then, for the first time, he forgave 
his enemy. ‘‘ Poor Dick ! he had meant to be honest, and he was the 
old man’s grandson after all!” 

There was a light touch on his shoulder. Dick Preston was looking 
with strained, troubled eyes—his father’s eyes—at the old man. ‘“ What 
is the matter, Uncle Oliver?” 

The old man glanced, in a startled way, at the pocket-book ; but the 
papers were all stored safely inside. Dick Preston’s child should never 
know his father’s sin. 

“Iwas thinking of your father, Dick. We were old friends, you 
know ; friends and brothers. Forhis sake, my boy, I will be a father to 


” 


you. 

A smile broke up into the boy’s whole face. “Oh, Uncle Oliver, 
you have been that to me and Nellie from the hour you found us 
here !” 

That night the old man told Jessie, when she sat on his knee, all that 
he had learned during the day. Child as shejwas, the little heart and 
brain took it all in. 

“It is very wonderful, grandpa,” she said, when he had finished, and 
her face was still and serious as a woman’s. 

“ Most wonderful, Jessie. I cannot tell you how it has moved me.” 

‘““T know, grandpa. There are some things which go beyond any 
words of ours to tel]. But you forgive him now ?” 

“Ves, dear, as I hope God will forgive me some day.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AFTER THE FUNERAL, 


HE two guests, Sir Nash Bohun and his son, were departing from 
Dallory Hall. ‘They had arrived the previous afternoon in time 
to attend the funeral, had dined and slept, and were now going again. 
The coming at all had originated with Sir Nash. In his sympathy with 
the calamity—the particulars of which had been written to him by his 
nephew, Arthur Bohun—Sir Nash had proposed to show his concern and 
respect for the North family by coming with his son to attend the fune- 
ral. The offer was accepted: albeit Mrs. North was not best pleased to 
receive them. For some cause or other, Madam had never been soli- 
citous to court intimacy with her first husband’s brother: when thrown 
into his society, there was something in her manner that almost seemed 
to say she did not feel at ease with him. 

Neither at the dinner last night nor at the breakfast this morning, 
had the master of the house been present: the entertaining of the 
guests had fallen on Richard North as his father’s representative. Cap- 
tain Bohun was of course with them; also the rest of the family, in- 
cluding Madam. Madam played her part gracefully in a full suit of 
mourning: black crape elaborately set off with jet. For once in her 
life she was honest, and did not affect to feel the grief for Edmund that 
she would have felt for a son. 

Sitting disconsolately before the open window of his parlour, was 
Mr. North. His new black clothes looked too large for him, his slip- 
pers were down at heel, his whole air was that of one who seems to 
have lost interest in the world. It is astonishing how aged, as com- 
pared with other moments, men will look in their seasons of abandon- 
ment. While we battle with our cares, they spare in a degree the face: 
but in the abandonment of despair, when all around seems dreary, and 
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we are sick and faint because to fight longer seems impossible, look at 
the poor sunken face then! 

The room was dingy ; it has already been said ; rather long, but nar- 
row. The door opened at the end, the window faced it. The fire- 
place was in the middle on the left ; opposite to it an old open secre- 
taire, filled with seeds and papers pertaining to gardening, stood side by 
side with a closet door. This closet—which was however more of a 
small shut-in passage than a closet—had an opposite door opening to the 
dining-room. But, if the parlour was in itself dingy, the capacious win- 
dow and the prospect on which it looked, brightened it. Stretching 
out before it, broad and large, was the gay parterre of many-coloured 
flowers, Mr. North’s only delight for years past. In the cultivation of 
these flowers, he had found a refuge, a sort of shelter from the consci- 
ousness of disappointment that was ever upon him, from life’s daily 
vexations and petty cares. Heaven is all-merciful, and some counter- 
balancing interest to grievous and long-continued sorrow is often sup- 
plied. ‘She wants me to give up my garden; but I should die; I 
should die, Dick,” Mr. North said one day imploringly to his son 
Richard after a dispute with Madam. Such disputes were frequent. 
And yet—could it be properly called dispute when the railing and re- 
proach were all on one side? Madam wanted money perpetually ; 
money and money, nothing but money; and when her husband avowed 
—with far more deprecation than he could have used to any other 
woman on earth—that he was unable to furnish it, she abused him. 
“Give up your expensive garden,” was often the burthen of her cry ; 
and in very fear, as it seemed, lest he should have to give it up, he 
had yielded so far as gradually to reduce his staff of gardeners to two. 
‘“*On my word, I think it is the garden and its care that keeps life in 
him,” Richard North had exclaimed in a confidential moment to Mrs. 
Gass. “‘Then, Mr. Richard, sir,” was the answer, “let him always have 
it; you and me can take care of so much as that.” Richard nodded. 
There were times when circumstances compelled him to entrust home 
secrets to Mrs. Gass—and he might have had a worse.depository. 

Mr. North sat looking at his flowers. He had been sitting there just 
as he was for the past hour, buried in reflections that were not pleasant, 
and the morning was getting on. He thought of his embarrassments 
—those applications for money from Madam, that he strove to hide 
from his well-beloved son Richard, and that made the terror of his 
life. They were apt to come upon him at the most unexpected times, 
in season and out of season; it seemed to him that he was never free 
from them ; that he could never be sure at any minute she would not 
come down upon him the next. For the past few days the house had 
been, so to say, sacred from these carping concerns; even she had re- 
spected the sorrow in it; but with this morning, the return to every- 
day life, business and the world resumed its sway.. Mr. North was 
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looked upon as a man perfectly at his ease in money matters; “ rolling 
in wealth” people would say, as they talked of the handsome portion 
his two daughters might expect on their wedding-day. Local debts, 
the liabilities of ordinary, passing life, were kept punctually paid ; 
Richard saw to that; and perhaps no one in the whole outer world, 
save Mrs. Gass, suspected the truth and the embarrassment. Mr. 
North thought of his other son, he who had gone from his view for 
ever; but the edge of the grief was wearing off, though he was as 
eager as ever to find out the writer of the anonymous letter. 

But there is a limit to all things—I don’t know what would become 
of some of us if there were not—and the mind cannot dwell for ever 
upon its own bitterness. Unhappy topics, as if in very fatigue, gradu- 
ally drifted away from Mr. North’s mind, and were replaced by loving 
thoughts of his flowers. How could it be otherwise, when their scent 
came floating to him through the broad open window in a delicious sea 
of perfume. The assorted colours charmed the eye, the sweet aroma 
took captive the senses. Spring flowers, all; and simple ones. It was 
like a many-hued plain; and further on, beyond the trees that bounded 
the grounds, a fine view was obtained of the open country over Dallory 
Ham. Hills and dales, woods and sunny plains, with here and there 
a gleam of glistening water, lay underneath the distant horizon. Sir 
John looked not at the landscape, which was a familiar book to him, 
but at his flowers. The spring had been continuously cold and wet, 
retarding the appearance of these early flowers to a very remarkably 
late period. For the past week or two the weather had been lovely, 
but with a summer brightness, and the flowers seemed to have sprung 
up all at once. Hyacinths, blue, pink, white, purple; gillyflowers in 
all their rich shades ; white daffodils ; primroses, double and single ; 
cowslips and polyanthuses, and so on. Just as he chose the most 
simple flowers to cultivate, so he called them all by their more simple 
and familiar names. Madam turned up her nose at both in contemp- 
tuous derision ; sometimes speaking in society of Mr. North’s “ vulgar 
cottage garden.” A little later, the tulip beds would be in bloom. <A 
rare collection, that ; a show for the world to flock to. Great peopie 
came boldly inside ; small ones would peep through the shrubs and 
over the railings, sniffing the sweet scent, and saying the ground was 
like a many-hued carpet of gorgeous colours. Later on still, the roses 
would be out, and many thought they were the best show of all. And 
so the year went on, the flowers replacing each other in their loveliness. 

Sadness sat on them to-day: for we see things you know in accord- 
ance with our own mood, not with their actual brightness. Mr. North 
rose with a sigh and stood at the open window. Only that very day 
week, about this time in the morning, his eldest son had stood there with 
him side by side. For this was the eighth of May. “ Poor fellow!” 
sighed the father, as he thought of this. 
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Some one went sauntering down the path that led round from the 
front of the house, and disappeared beyond the trees: a short, slight 
young man. Mr. North recognized him for Sidney: Madam’s son as 
well as his own: and he heaved a sigh almost as profound as the one 
he gave to the dead Edmund. Sidney North was dreadfully dissipated, 
and had caused already a good deal of trouble. It was suspected—and 
with truth—that some of Madam’s superfluous money went to this son. 
She had brought him up badly, fostering his vanity, and indulging him 
in everything. By the very way in which he walked now—his head. 
hanging moodily down, his gait slouching, his hands thrust into his 
pockets, Mr. North judged him to be in some dilemma. He had nat 
wished him to be called home for the funeral ; no, though the dead had 
stood to him as half-brother ; but Madam took her own way and wrote 
for him. ‘He'll be a thorn in her side if he lives,” thought the father, 
his reflections unconsciously going out to that future time when he him- 
self should be no more. 

The door opened, and Richard came in. Mr. North stepped back 
from the window at which he had been standing. 

‘Sir Nash and his son are going, sir. You will see them first, will 
you not?” 

‘Going ! going already. Why—I declare it is past eleven! Bless 
me! I hope I have not been rude, Dick. Where are my boots?” 

The boots stood at hand, ready for him. He put them on in @ 
scuffle, and hid his slippers out of sight in the closet. What with his 
present grief, and what with a disinclination for society, or, as he called 
it, company, that had been for some time growing upon him, Mr. North 
had held aloof from his guests. But he was one of the last men to show 
incivility, and it suddenly struck him that perhaps he had been guilty 
of it. 

“Dick, I suppose I ought to have been at the breakfast-table.” 

“Not at all, my dear father ; not at all. Your remaining in privacy 
is perfectly natural, and I am sure Sir Nash feels it to be so. Don't 
disturb yourself: they will come to you here.” 

Almost as he spoke they came in, Captain Bohun with them. Sir 
Nash was a very fine man with a proud face, that put you in mind 
at once of Arthur Bohun’s, and of the calmest, pleasantest, most 
courteous manners possible. His son Thomas was not in the least like 
him ; a studious, sickly man, his health delicate, his dark hair scanty. 
James Bohun’s time was divided between close classical reading, and 
philanthropic pursuits. He strove to have what he called a mission in 
life: and to make it one that might do him some service in the next 
world. 

‘“‘T am so very sorry! I had no idea you would be going so soon: 
I ought to have been with you before this,” began Mr. North in a 
flutter. 
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But the baronet laid his hands upon him kindly, and calmed the 
storm. ‘ My good friend, you have done everything that is right and 
hospitable. I would have stayed a few hours longer with you, but 
James has to be in London this afternoon to keep an engagement.” 

“Tt is an engagement that I cannot well put off,” interposed James 
Bohun in his small voice that always sounded too weak fora man. “I 
would not have made it, had I known what was to intervene.” 

‘He has to preside at a public missionary meeting,” explained Sir 
Nash. ‘It seems to me that he has something or other of the kind on 


hand every day in the year. I tell him that he is wearing himself 
out.” 


“Not every day in the year,” spoke the son, as if taking the words 
fiterally. ‘This is the month for such meetings, you know, Sir Nash.” 

“You do not look strong,” observed Mr. North, studying James 
Bohun. 

‘Not strong in appearance perhaps, but I’m wirey, Mr. North: and 
we wirey fellows last the longest. What sweet flowers those are,” 
added Mr. Bohun, stepping to the threshold of the window. “I could 
not dress myself this morning for looking at them. I longed to put 
the window open.” 

“¢ And why did you not?” sensibly asked Mr. North. 

‘I can’t do with the early morning air, sir. I don’t accustom myself 
to it.” 

‘A bit of a valetudinarian,” remarked Sir Nash. 

*“ Not at all, father,” answered the son. ‘It is well to be cautious.” 

“‘T sleep with my window open, James, summer and winter. Well, 
svell, we all have our different tastes and fancies. And now, my good 
friend,” added the baronet, taking the hands of Mr. North, “ when will 
you come and see me? A change may do you good.” 

‘Thank you; not just yet. Thank you all the same, Sir Nash, but 
—later perhaps,” was Mr. North’s answer. He knew that the kindness 
‘was meant, the invitation sincere; and of late he had grown to feel 
‘grateful for any shown to him. Nevertheless he thought he should 
mever accept this. 

“TJ will not receive you in that hot, bustling London: it is getting to 
be a penance to myself to stay there. You shall come to my place in 
Kent, and be as quiet as you please. You’ve never seen [everil: it 
cannot boast the charming flowers that you show, but it is worth seeing. 
Promise to come.” 

“TfIcan. Later. Thank you, Sir Nash; and I beg you and Mr. 
Bohun to pardon me for all my seeming discourtesy. It has not been 
meant as such.” 

“No, no.” 

They walked through the hall to the door, where Mr. North’s carriage 
waited. The large, shut-up carriage. Some dim idea was pervading 
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those concerned that to drive to the station in an open dog-cart, would 
be hardly the right thing for these mourners after the recent funeral. 

Sir Nash and his son stepped in, followed by Captain Bohun and 
Richard North, who would accompany them to the station. As 
Mr. North turned in-doors again after watching the carriage away, he 


ran against his daughter Matilda, resplendent in glittering black silk 


and jet, with endless chains of jet on her head and neck and arms and 
skirts. 

‘¢ They have invited you to visit them, have they not, papa?” 

‘They have invited me—yes. But I shall be none the nearer going, 
Matilda.” 

“Then I wish you would, for I want to go,” she returned, speaking 
imperiously. ‘My uncle Nash asked me. He asked mamma, and 
said would I accompany her: and I should like to go. Do you hear, 
papa? I should like to go.” 

It was all very well for Miss Matilda North to say ‘‘ My Uncle Nash.” 
Sir Nash was no relation to her whatever: but that he was a baronet, 
she might have been the first to remember it. 

“You and your mamma can go,” said Mr. North with animation, as 
the seductive vision of the house relieved of Madam’s presence for an 
indefinite period, arose mentally before him. 

‘¢ But mamma says she shall not go.” 

“ Oh does she?” he cried, his spirits and the vision sinking together. 
“She'll change her mind perhaps, Matilda. J can’t do anything in it, 
you know.” 

As if to avoid further colloquy, he passed on to his parlour and shut 
the door sharply. Matilda North turned into the dining-room, her 
handsome black silk train following her, her discontented look pre- 
ceding her. Just then Mrs. North came down stairs, a coquettish, 
fascinating sort of black lace hood on her head, one she was in the habit 
of wearing in the grounds. Matilda North heard the rustle of the robes, 
and looked out again. 

“ Are you going to walk, mamma?” 

“Tam. Have you anything to say against it?” 

“Tt would be all the same if I had,” was the pert answer. Not very 
often did Matilda North gratuitously beard her mother; but she was im 


an ill humour: the guests had gone away much sooner than she had 


expected or wished, and Madam had vexed her. 

‘¢That lace hood is not mourning,” resumed Miss Matilda North, 
defiantly viewing Madam from top to toe. 

Madam turned the hood and the haughty face it encircled on her 
presuming daughter. The look was enough in itself: and what she 
might have said was interrupted by the approach of Bessy Rane. 

“Have you any particular orders to give this morning, Madam ?” 
she asked of her step-mother—whom she as often called Madam as 
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Mamma, the latter fond word never meeting with fond response from 
Mrs. North. 

“Tf I have I'll give them later,” imperiously replied Madam, sweeping 
out at the hall door. 

“What has angered her now?” thought Bessy. “I hope and trust 
it is nothing connected with papa. He has enough trouble now without 
having to bear ill temper.” 

Bessy North was housekeeper. And a fine time she had of it! 
Between Madam’s capricious orders, issued at all‘sorts of inconvenient 
hours, and the natural resentment of the servants, a less meek and 
patient spirit would have been worried beyond bearing. Bessy made 
herself the scape-goat; labouring, both by substantial help and by 
soothing words, to keep peace in the household. None knew how 
much Bessy did, or the care that was upon her. Miss Matilda North 
had never soiled her fingers in her life, never done more than ring the 
bell with a dash, and issue her imperious orders after the fashion of 
Madam, her mother. The two half-sisters were a perfect contrast. 
Certainly they presented such outwardly, as witness this morning: the 
one not unlike a peacock, her ornamented head thrown up, her extended 
train trailing, and her odds and ends of gleaming jet; the other a meek 
little woman in a black gowa of some soft material with a bit of quiet 
crape upon it, and her smooth hair banded back—for she had put it 
plain to-day. 

On her way to the kitchens, Bessy halted at her father’s sitting-room 
and opened the door quietly. Sir John was standing against the window- 
frame, half inside the room half out of it. 

“Can I do anything for you, papa?” 

“‘There’s nothing to do for me, child. What time do we dine to-day, 
Bessy ?” he asked after a pause. 

“IT suppose at six. Mrs. North has not given contrary orders.” 

“Very well. I'll have my bit of luncheon in here, child.” 

“To be sure. Dear papa, you are not looking well,” she added, 
advancing to him. 

“No? Looks don’t matter much, Bessy, when folks get to be as old as 
Tam. A thought comes over me at odd moments—that it is good to 
grow ugly, and yellow, and wmnkled. It makes us wish to become 
‘young and fair and pleasant to the sight again: and we can only do 
that through immortality. Through immortality, child.” 

Mr. North lifted his hand, the fingers of which had always now a 
trembling sort of movement in them, to his shrivelled face, as he re- 
peated the concluding words, passing it twice over the weak, scanty 
brown hair that time and care had left him. Bessy kissed him fondly 
and quitted the room with a sigh, one sad thought running through her 
mind. 

‘“* How sadly papa is breaking !” 
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Mrs. North swept down the broad gravel walk leading from the en- 
- trance door, until she came toa path on the left, which led to the covered 
portion of the grounds. Not covered by any roof ; but the trees in places 
here grew so thick that shade might be had at midday. This part of 
the grounds was near the dark portion of the Dallory highway already 
mentioned (where jelly had surprised her mistress and Oliver Rane in the 
moonlight the past night), only the boundary hedges being between them. 
Thickets of shrubs were there; hedges of laurel, privet, sweet-briar, clus- 
tering trees, their branches meeting over-head. Dark grottos nestled at 
ends of walks, covert benches were hidden in corners. It was a sweet 
spot, affording retirement from the world, shelter from the fierce rays of 
the burning sun. Madam was fond of frequenting this spot: and all the 
more so because sundry loop-holes gave her the opportunity of peering 
out on the world. She could see all who passed to and from the Hall, 
without being herself seen. One high enclosed walk was especially liked 
by her; ensconced within its shade, quietly resting on one of its rustic 
seats, she could hear as well as see. Before she had quite gained this 
walk, however, her son Sidney crossed her path. A young man of 
twenty now, undersized, insufferably vain, fast, and conceited. . His 
face might be called a “pretty” face: his auburn curls were arranged 
after the models in a hair-dresser’s window; his very blue unmeaning 
eyes had no true look in them. Sidney North was like neither father 
nor mother; like nobody but his own contemptible self. Madam 
looked upon him as next door to an angel; he was her well-beloved, 
There can be no blindness equal to that of a doting mother. 4 

“My dear, I thought you had gone with them to the station,” she said. 

“ Didn’t ask me to go; Dick and Arthur made room for themselves, 
not for me,” responded Sidney, taking his pipe from his mouth to 
speak, and his voice was as consequential as his mother’s. 

A frown crossed Madam’s face. Dick and Arthur were rather in the 
habit of putting Sidney in the shade, and she hated them for it. Arthur 
was her own son, but she had never regarded him with any sort of affec- 
tion. 

“T’m going back this afternoon, mamma.” 

“ This afternoon! No, my boy; I can’t part with you to-day.” 

“Must,” laconically responded Sydney, puffing at his pipe. And 
Madam had got to learn that it was of no use saying he was to stay if 
he wanted to go. ‘ How much tin can you let me have ?” 

‘How much do you want ?” 

“ As much as you can give me.” 

His demands for money seemed to be as insatiable as Madam knew 
her husband found hers. The fact was beginning to give her some con- 
cern. Only two weeks ago she had despatched him all she could afford ; 
and now here he was, asking again. A slight frown crossed her brow. 

“Sidney, you spend too much.” 
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“‘ Must do as others do,” responded Sidney. 

**But my sweet boy I can’t let you have it. You don’t know the 
trouble it causes.” 

‘Trouble !—-with those rich North works to draw upon!” cried 
Sidney. ‘The governor must be putting by mines of wealth.” 

“IT don’t think he is, Sidney. He pleads poverty always; says we 
drain him. I suppose it’s true.” 

“Flam! All old paters cry that. Look at Dick—the loads of gold 
he must be netting. He gets his equal share they say; goes thirds 
with the other two.” 

“Who says it ?” 

‘A fellow told me so yesterday. It’s an awful shame that Dick 
should be a millionaire, and I obliged to beg for every paltry coin I 
want! ‘There’s not so many years between us.” 

‘Dick has got his footing in at the works, you see,” observed 
Madam. “Lethim! I’d not have you degrade yourself to it for the | 
world. He’s fit for nothing but work; been brought up to it; and we 
can spend.” 

“ Just so,” complacently returned the young man. “ And you must 
shell out liberally for me this afternoon, mamma.” 

With no further ceremony of adieu or apology, Mr. Sidney North 
sauntered away. Madam proceeded to her favourite shaded walk, 
where she kept her eyes on all sides for intruders, friends or enemies. 
On this occasion she had the satisfaction of being gratified. 

Her arms folded over the black lace shawl she wore, its hood 
gathered on her head, altogether very much after the fashion of a 
Spanish mantilla, and the gown train with its crape and jet falling in 
stately folds behind her, Madam had been pacing this retreat for the 
best part of an hour, when she caught sight, through the interstices of 
the leaves, of two ladies slowly approaching. The one she recognized 
at once as Mrs. Cumberland ; the other she did not recognize at all. 
“‘ What a lovely face!” was her involuntary thought. 

A young, fair, lovely face. The face of Ellen Adair. 


——— ti 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MADAM’S LISTENING CLOSET. 


Ho opine herself, as she did, so entirely aloof from her neighbours, 
there was little wonder in Madam’s having remained unconscious of 
the fact that some months ago, nearly twelve now, a young lady had 
come to reside with Mrs. Cumberland. Part of the time Mrs. Cum- 
berland had been away. Madam had also been away: and when at 
home her communication with Dallory and Dallory Ham consisted 
solely in being whirled through its roads in a carriage : no one in-doors 
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spoke unnecessarily in her hearing of any gossip connected with those 
despised places; and to church she rarely went, for she did not get up 
in time. And so the sweet girl who had for some time now been 
making Arthur Bohun’s heart’s existence, had never yet been seen or 
heard of by his mother. 

For Mrs. Cumberland to be seen abroad so early was something 
marvellous ; indeed she was rarely seen abroad at all. On this morn- 
ing she came out of her room at half-past eleven o’clock, dressed for a 
walk; and bade Ellen Adair make ready to accompany her. Ellen 
obeyed, silently wondering. The truth was, Mrs. Cumberland had 
picked up a very unpleasant doubt the previous day, and would give 
the whole world to lay it to rest. It was connected with her son. His 
assurances had partly pacified her, but not quite: and she determined 
to get a private word with Mr. North. Ellen, walking by her side 
along the road, supposed they were going into Dallory. Mrs. Cumber- 
land kept close to the hedge for the sake of the shade: as she brushed 
the bench in passing, where she had sat the past night, a slight shudder 
took her frame. Ellen did not observe it: she was revelling in the 
beauty of the sweet spring day. ‘The gates of Dallory Hall gained, 
Mrs. Cumberland turned in. Ellen Adair wondered more and more: 
but Mrs. Cumberland was not one to be questioned at will on any 
subject. 

On, they came, Madam watching with all her “eyes. Mrs. Cumber- 
land was in her usual black silk attire, and walked with the slow step 
of an invalid. Ellen wore a morning dress of lilac muslin. It needed 
not the lilac parasol she carried to reflect an additional lovely hue on 
that most lovely face. A stately, refined girl, as Madam saw, with 
charming manners, the reverse of pretentious. 

But as Madam, fascinated for once in her life, gazed outwards, a 
certain familiarity in the face dawned upon her senses. That she had 
seen lt before, or one very like it, became a conviction. ‘Who on 
earth is she ?” murmured the lady to herself—for Madam was by no 
means stilted in her phrases at leisure moments. 

“ Are you going to call at the Hall, Mrs. Cumberland?” enquired 
Ellen, venturing to ask the question at length in her increasing sur- 
prise. And every word could be heard distinctly by Madam, for they 
were nearly close. 

“TY think so,” was the answer, given in a hesitating tone. ‘“ I—I 
should like to tell Mr. North that I feel for his loss.” 

“ But is it not early to do so—both in the hour of the day and after 
the death ?” rejoined Ellen, with deprecation. 

“For a stranger it would be; for me, no. I and John North were as 
brother and sister once. Besides, I have something else to say to 
him.” 

Had Miss Adair asked what the something else was—which she 
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would not have presumed to do—Mrs. Cumberland might have replied 
that she wished again to enlist the Hall’s influence on behalf of her 
son, now that Mr. Alexander was about to leave. A sure indication 
that it was zof the real motive that was drawing her to the Hall, for she 
was one of those reticent women who rarely, if ever, observe open 
candour even to friends. Suddenly she halted. 

‘“‘T prefer to go on alone, Ellen. You can sit down and wait for 
me. ‘There are benches about in the covered walks.” 

Mrs. Cumberland went forward. Ellen turned back and began to 
walk towards the entrance gates with the slow, lingering step of one 
who waits. Mrs. Cumberland had got well on, when she turned and 
called. 

“Ellen.” . 

But Ellen did not hear. She had her face turned the other way. 

“Ellen! Ellen Adair!” 

A loud call, this, echoing on the warm summer air, echoing on the 
curious ears covered by the lace mantilla. Mrs. North gave a quick, 
sharp start. It looked very like a start of terror. 

“Ellen Adair!” she repeated to herself, her hungry eyes, hungry im 
their fear, flashing out on the beautiful face, to see whether she could 
track home the resemblance wow. ‘ Ellen Adair? Good heavens !” 

Ellen had turned at once. ‘“ Yes, Mrs. Cumberland ?” 

‘Do not go within view of the road, my dear. I don’t care that all 
the world should know I am making a call at Dallory Hall. Find a 
bench and sit down, as I bade you.” 

Obedient, as it was in her nature to be, the young lady turned 
promptly into one of the side paths, which brought her within nearer 
range of Madam’s view. She, Madam, with a face from which every 
atom of colour had faded, leaving it white as ashes, stood still as a 
statue, like one confounded. . 

‘I see the likeness; it is to Am,” she muttered. Can he have 
come home?” 

Ellen Adair passed out of sight and hearing. Madam, shaking her- 
self from her fear, turned with stealthy steps to seek the house, keeping 
in the private paths as long as might be: which was a more circuitous 
way. Madam intended, unseen, to make a third at the interview 
between her husband and Mrs. Cumberland. The sight of that girl’s 
face had frightened her. There might be treason in the air. 

Mrs. Cumberland was already in Mr. North’s parlour. Strolling out 
amidst his flowers, he had encountered her in the garden, and taken 
her in through the open window. Madam, arriving a little later, passed 
through the hall to the dining-room. Rather inopportunely, there sat 
Bessy, busy with her housekeeping account books. 

‘Take them elsewhere,” said Madam, with an imperious sweep of 
the hand. 
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She was not in the habit of giving a reason for any command what- 
ever: let it be reasonable or unreasonable, all to be done, was to hear 
and obey. Bessy gathered her books up in her black apron, and went 
away, Madam shooting the bolt of the door after her. 

Then she stole across the soft Turkey carpet and slipped into the closet 
already spoken of, that formed a communication (never used as such) 
between the dining-room and Mr. North’s parlour. The door opening 
to the parlour was unlatched and had been ever since he put his slippers 
inside it an hour before. When her eyes became accustomed to the 
closet’s darkness, Madam saw them lying there ; she also saw one or 
two of his old brown gardening coats hanging on the pegs. Against 
the wall was a narrow table with an unlocked desk upon it, belonging 
to herself. It was clever of Madam to keep it there. Opening the 
lid silently, she pulled up a few of its valueless papers, and let them 
stick out. Of course, if the closet were suddenly entered from the 
parlour—a most unlikely thing to happen, but Madam was cautious— 
she was only getting something from her desk. In this manner she 
had occasionally made an unsuspected third at Richard North’s inter- 
views with his father. Letting the lace hood slip off, Madam bent her 
ear to the crevice of the unlatched door, and stood there listening. 
She was under the influence of terror still: her lips were drawn back, her 
face wore the hue of death. 

Apparently the ostensible motive of the interview—Mrs. Cumber- 
land’s wish to express her sympathy for the blow that had fallen on the 
Hall—was over; she had probably also been asking for Mr. North’s 
influence to push her son. The first connected words Madam caught, 
were these. 

“T will do what I can, Mrs. Cumberland. I wished to do it before, 
as you know. But Mrs. North took a dislike—I mean took a fancy to 
Alexander.” 

“You mean took a dislike to Oliver,” corrected Mrs. Cumberland. 
“In the old days, when you were John North without thought of 
future grandeur, and I was Fanny Gass, we spoke out freely to each 
other.” 

“True,” said poor Mr. North. ‘I’ve not had such good days since. 
Ah, what a long while it seems to look back to! I have grown into 
an old man, Fanny, older in feeling than in years; and you—you 
wasted the best days of your life in a hot and pestilential climate. 

“ Pestilential in places and at seasons,” corrected Mrs. Cumberland. 
“My husband was stationed in the beautiful climate of the Blue Moun- 
tains, as we familiarly call the region of the Neilgherry Hills. It is 
pleasant there.” 

‘¢ Ay, I’ve heard so. Get the cool breezes, and all that.” 

“People used to come up there from the hot plains to regain their 
wasted health,” continued Mrs. Cumberland, whose thoughts were apt to 
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wander back to the earlier years of her exile. ‘ Ootacamund is resorted 
to there, just as the colder sea-side places are, here. But I and Mr. 
Cumberland were stationary.” 

‘¢ QOotacamund ?” repeated Mr. North, struck with the name. “ Oota- 
camund was where my wife’s first husband died ; Major Bohun.” 

‘¢ No, he did not die there,” quietly rejoined Mrs. Cumberland. 

‘Was it not there? Ah well, it does not matter. One is apt to 
confuse these foreign names and places together in the memory.” 

Mrs. Cumberland made no rejoinder, and there ensued a momentary 
silence. Madam, who with the mention of the place, Ootacamund, 
bit her lip almost to bleeding, bent forward and looked through the 
opening of the door. She could just see the smallest portion of the 
cold calm grey face, and waited in sickening apprehension of what the 
next words might be. They came from Mrs. Cumberland and proved 
an intense relief; for the subject was changed for another. 

‘*T am about to make a request to you, John: I hope you will grant 
it for our old friendship’s sake. Let me see the anonymous letter that 
proved so fatal to Edmund—little Neddums, as I and your wife used 
fondly to call him in his babyhood. Every incident connected with 
this calamity is to me so full of painful interest!” she continued, as if 
seeking to apologise for her request. ‘As I lay awake last night, 
unable to sleep, it came into my mind that I would ask you to let me 
see the letter.” 

“ You may see it, and welcome,” was Mr. North’s ready reply, as he 
unlocked a drawer in the old secretaire—bureau, he always called it— 
and handed the paper to her. “I only wish I could show it to some pur- 
pose—to somebody who would recognize the handwriting. You won’t 
do that.” 

Mrs. Cumberland answered by a sickly smile. Her hands trembled 
as she took the letter, and Mr. North noticed how white her lips had 
become—as if with some inward suspense or emotion. She studied the 
letter well; reading it three times over ; looking at it critically in all 
lights. Madam in the closet could have hit her for her inquisitive 
curiosity. 

“You are right, John,” she said, with an unmistakable sigh of relief 
as she gave the missive back, “I certainly do not recognize that hand- 
writing. It is like no one’s that I ever saw.” 

“Tt is a disguised hand, you see,” he answered. ‘‘ No question alout 
that : and accomplished in the cleverest manner.” 

“Ts it true that poor Edmund had been drawing bills in conjunction 
with Alexander?” 

“Only one. He had drawn a good many I’m afraid during his short 
lifetime in conjunction with other people, but only one with Alexander 
—which they got renewed. No blame attaches to Alexander; not a 
scrap of it.” 
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“Oliver told me that.” 

‘Ay. Ihave a notion that poor Edmund did not get into this trouble 
for his own safe ; but to help that young scamp, his brother.” 

“‘ Which brother ?” 

“Which brother!” echoed Mr. North rather in mockery. “As if 
you need-ask that. There’s.only one of them who could deserve the 
epithet : and that’s Sidney. An awful scamp he is. He is but twenty 
years of age, and he is as deep in the ways of a bad world as though 
he were forty.” 

‘TI am very sorry to hear you say it. Whispers go abroad about him, 
as I daresay you know ; but I would rather not have heard them con- 
firmed by ycu.” : 

“People can’t say much too bad of him. We have got Mrs. North 
to thank for it: it is all owing to the way she has brought him up. When 
¥ would have corrected his faults, she stepped between us. Oftentimes 
have I thought of the enemy that sowed the tares amid the wheat in 
his neighbour’s field.” 

‘““The old saying comes home to many of us,” observed Mrs. Cum- 


berland with a suppressed sigh, as she rose to leave. “When our. 


children are young they tread upon our toes, but when they get older 
<hey tread upon our hearts.” 

“Ay, ay! Don’t go yet,” added Mr. North. It is pleasant in times 
of sorrow to see an old friend. I have no friends now.” 

“JT must go, John. Ellen Adair is waiting for me; she will find the 
time long. And I expect it would not be very agreeable to your wife 
to see me here. Not that I know for why; or what I can have done 
to her.” 

‘She encourages nobody; nobody of the good old days,” was the 
confidential rejoinder. ‘ There’s no fear of her; I saw her going off 
towards the shrubberies—after Master Sidney, I suppose. She takes 
what she calls her constitutional walks there. They last a couple of 
hours sometimes.” 

As Mr. North turned to put the letter into the drawer again, he saw 
the scrap of poetry that had been found in Arthur Bohun’s desk. This 
he also showed his visitor. He would have kept nothing from her: she 
was the only link Ieft to him of the days when he and the world (to 
him) were alike young. Had Mrs. Curnberland stayed there till night, 
he would then have thought it too soon for her to go away. 

‘‘T will do all I can for your son Fanny,” said Mr. North, as they 
stood for a moment at the glass doors. “Ilike Oliver. He is asteady, 
persevering fellow, and I'll help him on if Ican. If I do not, the fault 
will not lie with me. You understand ?” he added, looking at her. 

Mrs. Cumberland understood perfectly : that the fault would lie with 
Madam. She nodded in answer. 

“Mr, Alexander is going, John—as you know. Should Oliver succeed 
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in getting the whole of the practice—and there’s nothing to prevent it 
—he will soon be making a large income. In that case, I suppose he 
will be asking you to give him something else.” 

“You mean Bessy. I wish to goodness he had her!” con- 
tinued Mr. North impulsively: ‘I do heartily wish it sometimes. 
She has not a very happy life of it here. Well, well; I hope Oliver 
will get on with all my heart; tell him so from me, Fanny. He shall 
have her when he does.” 

“ Shall he!” ejaculated Madam from her closet, and in ie most 
scomfully defiant tone—for the conversation had not pleased her. 

They went strolling away amid the parterres of flowers, Madam peer- 
ing after them with angry eyes. She heard her husband tell Mrs. Cum- 
berland to come again; to come in often, whenever she would. Mr. 
North went on with her down the broad path, after they had lingered 
some minutes with the sweet flowers. In strolling back alone, who 
should pounce upon Mr. North from a side path but Madam ! 

‘Was not that woman I saw you with the Cumberland, Mr. North !” 

“It was Mrs. Cumberland: my early friend. She came in to express 
her sympathy at my loss. I took it as very kind of her, Madam.” 

“‘T take it as very insolent,” retorted Madam. “She had some girl 
with her when she came in. Who was it ?” 

‘“‘Some girl!” repeated Mr. North, whose memory was anything but 
retentive. “Ah yes, I remember: she said her ward was waiting for 
her.” 

“Who is her ward?” 

‘The daughter of a friend whom they knew in India, Madam. In 
India or Australia ; I forget which: George Cumberland was stationed 
in both places. A charming young lady with a romantic name: 
Ellen Adair.” | 

Madame toyed with the black lace that shielded her face. ‘You 
seem to know her, Mr. North.” : 

‘‘T have seen her in the road; and in coming out of church. The 
first time I met them was in Dallory, one day last summer, and Mrs. 
Cumberland told me who she was. That is all I know of her, Madam— 
as you seem to be curious.” 

‘Ts she living at Mrs. Cumberland’s ?” 

‘Just now she is. I—TI think they said she was going to be sent out to 
join her father,” added Mr. North, whose impressions were always hazy in 
matters that did not immediately concern him. ‘“ Yes, I’m nearly sure, 
Madam: to Australia.” 

“ Her father—whoever he may be—is not in Europe then,” slight- 
ingly spoke Madam, stooping to root up mercilessly a handful of 
blue-bells. 

“Her father lives over yonder. That’s why the young lady has to go 
out.” 
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Madam tossed away the rifled flowers and raised her head to its cus- 
tomary haughty height. The danger had passed. ‘“ Over yonder” 
meant, as she knew, some far-off antipodes. She flung aside the girl 
and the interlude from her recollections, just as ruthlessly as she had 
flung the blue-bells. 

‘“¢ | want some money, Mr. North.” 

Mr. North went into a flutter at once. ‘“ I—I have none by me, 
Madam.” 

“Then give me a cheque.” 

‘Nor cheque, either. I don’t happen to havea signed cheque in 
the house, and Richard is gone for the day.” 

“What have I repeatedly told you—that you must 4eep money by 
you; and cheques too,” was her stern answer. ‘ Why does Richard 
sign the cheques always ?—Why can’t you sign them?” 

She had asked the same thing fifty times, and he had never been 
goaded to give the true answer. 

“TI have not signed a cheque since Thomas Gass died, except on 
my own private account, Madam; no, nor for long before it. My 
account is over-drawn. I shan’t have a stiver in the bank until next 
quarter-day.” 

“You told me that last week,” she said contemptuously. ‘“ Draw 
then upon the firm account.” 

‘He shook his head. The bank would not cash it.” 

“Why?” 

‘Because only Richard can sign. Oh dear, this is going over and 
over the old ground again. You'll wear me out, Madam. When 
Richard took first acting place at the works, it was judged advisable 
that he should alone sign the business cheques—for convenience’ sake, 
Madam; for convenience’ sake. Gass’s hands were crippled with gout ; 
I was here with my flowers.” 

‘“‘T don’t care who signs the cheques so that I get the money ;” she 
retorted in a rude, rough tone. ‘“‘ You must give me some to-day.” 

“Tt is for Sidney ; I know it is for Sidney,” spoke Mr. North tremu- 
lously. ‘‘Madam, you are ruining that lad. For his own sake some 
check must be put upon him: and therefore I am thankful that to-day 
I have no money to give.” 

He took some short hurried steps over the corners of paths and 
flower-beds, with the last words, and got into his own room. Madam 
calmly followed. Very sure might he be that she would not allow him 
to escape her. 

Ellen Adair, waiting for Mrs. Cumberland, had of felt the time long. 
Very shortly after she wasleft alone, the carriage came back from the 
station, bringing Arthur Bohun: Richard had been left at Whitborough. 
Captain Bohun got out at the gates, intending to walk up to the house. 
Ellen saw him come limping along—the halt in his gait was always 
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more visible when-he had been sitting for any length of time—and he 
at the same time caught sight of the bright hues of the lilac dress 
gleaming through the trees. 

Some years back, the detachment commanded by Arthur Bohun was 
quartered in Ireland. One ill-starred night it was called out to sup- 
press some local disturbances, and he got desperately wounded : shot, 
as was supposed unto death. That he would never be fit for service 
again: that his death, though it might be a lingering one, was inevitable ; 
surgeons and friends alike thought. For nearly two years he was 
looked upon as a dying man: that is, as aman who could not possibly 
recover. But Time, the great healer, healed him ; and he came out of 
his long sickness and danger with only a slight limp, more or less 
perceptible. When walking slowly, or when he took any one’s arm, it 
was not seen at all. Mrs. North (who was proud of her handsome and 
distinguished son, although she had no love for him,) was wont to tell 
friends confidentially that he had a bullet in his hip yet—at which 
Arthur laughed. 

The sight of the lilac dress caused him to turn aside. Ellen rose and 
stood waiting ; her whole being was thrilling with the rapture the meet- 
ing brought. He took her hand in his, his face lighting. 

‘Ts it indeed you, Ellen! I should as soon have expected to see a 
fairy here.” 

“¢ Mrs. Cumberland has gone to call on Mr. North. She told me to 
wait for her.” 

**T have been with Dick to take my uncle and James to the station,” 
spoke Captain Bohun, pitching upon it as something to say, for his 
tongue was never too fluent when alone with her. ‘‘ He has been ask- 
ing me to go and stay with him.” 

‘‘ Sir Nash has ?” 

‘“‘'Yes. Jimmy invites nobody; he is taken up with his missionaries, 
and that.” 

*¢ Shall you go?” 

‘Their eyes met as she put the question. Go! away from her! 

‘“‘T think not,” he quietly answered. ‘“ Notat present. Miss Bohun’s 
turn must come first : she has been writing for me this long while.” 

‘“‘That’s your aunt.” 

‘“My aunt. And a good old soul she is. Won't you walk about a 
little, Ellen ?” 

She took the arm he held out, and they paced the covered walks, 
almost in silence. The May birds were singing, the budding leaves were 
dancing. Eloquence enough for them: and each might have detected 
the beating of the other's heart. Madam had her ear glued to that 
closet door, and so missed the sight. A sight that would have made 
her hair stand on end. 

Minutes, for lovers, fly on swift wings. When Mrs. Cumberland ap- 
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peared, it seemed that she had been away no time. Ellen went forward 
to meet her: and Captain Bohun said he had just come home from the 
station. Mrs. Cumberland, absorbed in her own cares, complaining of 
fatigue, took little or no notice of him: he strolled by their side up the 
Ham. Standing at Mrs. Cumberland’s gate for a moment in parting, 
Oliver Rane came so hastily out of his house that he ran against them. 

“Don’t push me over, Rane,” spoke Arthur Bohun in his lazy but 
very pleasing manner. 

“I beg your pardon. WhenI am ina hurry I believe I am apt to 
drive on in a blindfold fashion.” 

“Ts any one ill, Oliver?” questioned his mother. 

‘““Yes. At Mrs. Gass’s. I fear it is herself. The man who brought 
the message did not know.” 

“You ought to keep a horse,” spoke Captain Bohun, as the doctor 
recommenced his course. “So much running about must wear out a 
man’s legs.” 

“ Ought !—oughts go for a great deal, don’t they?” replied the 
doctor, looking back. “I ought to be rich enough to keep one; but 
I’m not.” 

Captain Bohun wished them good day, and they went indoors. Ellen 
wondered to hear that Mrs. Cumberland was going out again. Feeling 
uneasy—as she said—on the score of the sudden illness, she took her 
way to the house of Mrs. Gass, in spite of the fatigue she had been 
complaining of. A long walk for her at any time. Arrived there, she 
found that lady in perfect health : it was one of her servants to whom 
Oliver had been summoned. The young woman had scalded badly her 
hand and arm. 

“IT was at the Hall this morning, and Mr. North showed me the 
anonymous letter,” Mrs. Cumberland took occasion to say. “It 
evidently comes from a stranger; a stranger to us. The handwriting 
is entirely strange.” 

‘So much the better, ma’am,” heartily spoke Mrs. Gass. ‘“ ’Twould 
be too bad to think it was writ by a friend.” 

“¢ Oliver thinks it was Madam,” pursued Mrs. Cumberland dropping 
her voice. ‘At least—he has not gone so far as to say He thinks it, but 
that Mr. Alexander does.” 

“'That’s just the word he gave tome, ma’am. Alexander thought it, he 
said, but that he hisself didn’t know what to think, one way or the other. 
As well perhaps for us not to talk of it: least said is soonest mended.” 

‘“‘Of course. But I cannot help recalling a remark once innocently 
made by Arthur Bohun in my hearing: that he did not know anybody 
who could imitate different handwritings so well as his mother. Did 
you”—Mrs. Cumberland looked cautiously round— observe the girl, 
Molly Green, take her handkerchief from her pocket while she stood 
here ?” 
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“I didn’t see her with any handkecher,” was the answer, given after 
a pause of reflection. “Shouldn’t think the girl’s got one. She put 
her basket on the sideboard there, to come forward to my geraniums, 
and she stood stock still, while she looked at ’em. I don’t say she didn’t 
touch her pocket ; but I never saw her at it.” 

“Tt might have been. These little actions often pass unnoticed. 
And it is so easy for any other article to slip up unseen when a hand- 
kerchief is drawn out of a pocket,” concluded Mrs. Cumberland in a 
suppressed tone of almost trembling eagerness. Which Mrs. Gass 
noticed, and did not quite like. 

But there’s a little something yet to tell of Dallory Hall. When 
Madam followed her husband through the glass doors into his parlour, 
an unusually unpleasant scene ensued. For once Mr. North held out 
resolutely. He had no other resource, for he had not the money to 
give her, and did not know where to get it. That it was for Sidney, he 
well believed ; and for that reason only would have denied it to the 
utmost of his poor feeble strength. Madam flounced out in one of her 
worst moods. Mrs. Cumberland’s visit and the startling sight of 
Ellen Adair had brought to her unexampled annoyance. As ill-luck 
had it, she encountered Bessy in the hall, and upon her vented her 
dreadful temper. The short scene was a violent one. When it was 
over, the poor girl went shivering and trembling into her father’s 
parlour. He had been standing with the door ajar, shrinking almost as 
much as Bessy, and utterly powerless to interfere. 

“Oh child! if I could but save you from this!” he murmured, as 
they stood together before the window, and he fondly stroked the soft 
hair that lay on his breast. “It’s one of the troubles that are wearing 
me out, Bessy ; wearing me out before my time.” 

He burst into tears; perhaps her own sobs set him on; and they 
cried in concert. Bessy North was patient, meek, enduring ; but meek- 
ness and patience can both be tried beyond their strength. 

‘Oliver Rane wants you; you know that, Bessy. If he could see 
his way clear to keep you, you should go to him to-morrow. Ay, 
though your poor brother has just been put into his grave.” 

Bessy lifted her head. In these moments of dire emotion, the heart 
speaks out without reticence. 

‘Papa, I would go to Oliver as he is now, and risk it,” she said 
through her blinding tears. ‘I should not be afraid of our getting on: 
we'd make shift together, until better luck came. He spoke a word of 
this to me not long ago, but his lips were tied, he said, and he could 
not press it.” 

‘‘ He thought he had not enough for you.” 

‘He thought you would not consider it so. J should, papa. And 
I think those who bravely set out to struggle on together, have as much 
happiness in their shifts and economy as others who begin with a fortune.” 
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“We'll see; we'll see, Bessy. I’d like you to try it, if you are not 
afraid. J’U talk to Dick. But—mind !—not a word here,” he added, 
glancing round at the door to indicate the precincts of Mrs. North. 
‘‘ We shall have to keep it to ourselves if we’d not get it frustrated. I 
wonder how much Oliver makes a year.” 

“Not much; but he is advancing slowly. He has talked to me 
about it. What keeps one will keep two, papa.” 

‘‘ He'll come into about two hundred a year when his mother dies. 
And I fear she won’t live long, by what she tells me. Poor Fanny! 
Not that I’d counsel anybody to reckon on dead men’s shoes, child. 
Life’s uncertain : he might die before her.” 

‘ He would not reckon on anything but his own exertions, papa. 
He told me a secret—that he is engaged on a medical work, writing it 
all his spare time. It is quite certain to take, he says, to be popular, 
and bring him good returns. Oh papa, there will be no doubt of our 
getting on. Let us risk it!” 

“What a bright, hopeful tone she spoke in—let us risk it !—her mild 
eyes shining, the tears dried on her cheeks. Mr. North caught the 
glad spirit, and resolved—Dick being willing ; sensible Dick—that they 
should risk it. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN LAWYER DALE'S OFFICE. 


WHITBOROUGH was a good-sized, bustling town, sending two members 
to parliament. In the heart of it lived Mr. Dale, the lawyer, who dida 
little in money lending as well. He was a short stout man, with a red 
pimply face and no whiskers, nearly bald on the top of his round head ; 
and usually attired himself in the attractive costume of a brown tail 
coat and white neckcloth. 

On this same morning, which had witnessed the departure of Sir 
Nash Bohun and his son from Dallory Hall, Mr. Dale—known com- 
monly amid his townsfolks as lawyer Dale—was seated in his office at 
Whitborough. It was a small room, containing a kind of double desk, 
at which two people might face each other. The lawyer’s place at it 
was against the wall, his face to the room; a clerk sometimes sat, or 
stood, on the other side when business was pressing. Adjoining this 
office was one for the clerks, three of whom were kept ; and clients had 
to come through their room to reach the lawyer’s. 

Mr. Dale was writing busily. The clock was on the stroke of twelve, 
and a great deal of the morning’s work had to be done yet; when one 
of the clerks came in; a tall, thin cadaverous youth with black hair, 
parted into a flat curl on his forehead. 

‘‘ Are you at home, sir?” 
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“Who is it?” asked Mr. Dale, growling at the interruption. 

“Mr. Richard North.” 

*¢Send him in.” 

Richard came in: a fine looking man in his deep black clothes—the 
lawyer could not help thinking so. After shaking hands—a ceremony 
Mr. Dale liked to observe with all his clients, they being agreeable—he 
came from behind his desk to seat himself in his dwarf elbow-chair of 
red patent leather, and gave Richard a seat opposite. The room was 
small, the desk and other furniture large, and they sat nearly nose to 
nose. Richard held his hat on his knee. 

“You guess no doubt what has brought me here, Mr. Dale. Now 
that my ill-fated brother is put out of our sight in his last resting-place, 
I have leisure and inclination to look into the miserable event that sent 
him to it. I shall spare neither cost nor energy in discovering—if so 
may be—the traitor.” 

“You allude to the anonymous letter.” 

“Yes. And Ihave come here to ask you to give me all the infor- 
mation you can about it. 

“‘ But, my good sir, I have no information to give. I don’t possess 
any.” 

“T ought to have said information of the attendant circumstances. 
Let me hear your history of the transaction from beginning to end : 
and if you can impart to me any hint of the possible writer—that is, if 
you have formed any private notion of him—TI trust you will do so.” 

Mr. Dale could be a little tricky on occasion; he was sometimes 
engaged in transactions that would not have borne the light, and that 
most certainly he would never have talked of. On the contrary, he 
could be honest and truthful where there existed no reason for being 
the contrary : and this anonymous letter business came under the latter 
category. 

“‘ The transaction was as open and straightforward as could be,” spoke 
the lawyer—and Richard, a judge of character and countenances, saw 
he was speaking the truth. “ Mr. Edmund North came to me one day 
some short time ago, wanting me to let him have a hundred pounds on 
his own security. I didn’t care to do that—I knew about his bill trans- 
actions, you see—and I proposed that somebody should join him. 
Eventually he came with Alexander the surgeon, and the matter was 
arranged.” 

‘*Do you know for what purpose he wanted the money ? ” 

‘‘ For his young brother, Sidney North. A fast young man, that, Mr. 
Richard,” added the lawyer in a significant tone. 

“Yes. Unfortunately.” 

‘Well, he had got into some secret trouble, and came praying to Mr. 
Edmund to get him out of it. Whatever foolish ways Edmund North 
had wasted money in, there’s this consolation remaining to his friends— 
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that the transaction which eventually sent him to his grave was one of 
pure kindness,” added the lawyer warmly. 

“‘¢ My father has enough trouble, Dale,’ he said to me, ‘what with 
one thing and another, his life’s about worried out of him; and I don’t 
care that he should get to hear of what Master Sidney’s been doing, if 
it can be kept from him?’ Yes; the motive was a good one.” 

“ How was it he did not apply to me?” asked Richard. 

“Well—had you not, just about that time, assisted your brother 
I;dmund in some scrape of his own?” 

Richard North nodded. 

‘‘Just so. He said he had not the face to apply to you so soon 
again ; should be ashamed of himself. Well, to go on, Mr. Richard 
North. I gave him the money on the bill; and when it became due, 
neither he nor Alexander could meet it: so I agreed to renew. Only 
one day after that, the anonymous letter found its way to Dallory 
Hall.” 

‘You are sure of that?” 

“Certain. The bill was renewed on the 30th of April; here, in this 
very room; Mr. North got the letter on the rst of May.” 

“It was so. By the evening post.” 

“So that, if the transaction got wind through that renewing, the 
writer did not lose much time.” 

‘Well now, Mr. Dale, in what way could that transaction have 
got wind, and who heard of it ?” 

‘“T never spoke of it to a single soul,” impetuously cried the lawyer, 
giving his knee a thump with his closed hand. And Richard North 
felt sure that he had not. 

‘The transaction from the beginning was known only to us three 
people: Edmund North, the surgeon, and myself. I don’t believe. 
cither of them mentioned it at all. I know I did not. It’s just 
possible Edmund North might have told his step-brother Sidney the 
the way he got the money—the young scamp. I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Richard ; I forgot he was your brother also.” 

“Tt would be to Sidney’s interest to keep it quiet,” casually re- 
marked Richard. ‘Our men at the works have got a report running 
amidst them—I know not whence picked up, and I don’t think they 
know—that the writer of the letter was your clerk, Wilks.” 

‘Flam !” contemptuously rejoined the lawyer. ‘I’ve heard of that. 
Why should Wilks trouble his head to write about it? Don’t you 
believe anything so foolish.” 

*“T don’t believe it,” returned Richard North. ‘The man could 
have no motive whatever for it, as faras I can see. But I think this 
—that he may have become cognisant of the affair, and talked of it 
abroad.” 

‘Not one of my clerks knew anything about it,” protested Mr. Dale. 
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“T’ve got three of ’em: Wilks and two others. You don’t suppose, 
sir, I take them into my confidence in all things.” 

‘‘ But, is it quite impossible that any one of them—say Wilks— 
could have got to know of it surreptitiously ?” urged Richard. 

‘“‘ Wilks has nothing surreptitious about him,” said the lawyer. ‘He 
is too shallow-pated. A thoroughly useful clerk here, but a man 
without guile.” 

“T did not mean to apply the word surreptitious to him personally. 
I’ll change it if you like. Could Wilks, or either of the other two 
have accidentally learnt this, without your knowledge? Was there a 
possibility of it? Come, Mr. Dale; be open with me. Even if it 
were so, no blame attaches to you.” 

‘“‘It is just this,” answered Mr. Dale, accepting the solicitation to be 
open— that I don’t see how it was possible for any one of them to 
have learnt it; while at the same time, I see no other way in which 
it could have transpired. That’s the candid truth.” 

‘“But—is it quite impossible they could have learnt it?” urged 
Richard North, repeating his words. 

“It seems impossible to me; but it is just one of those things 
that one could not take a Bible oath to. I lay awake in the night 
for half-an-hour, turning the puzzle about in my mind. Alexander 
says he never opened his lips upon it; I know I did not; and poor 
i¢dmund North went into his fatal passion thinking Alexander wrote 
the letter, because he said Alexander alone knew of it; which is a 
pretty sure proof he had not talked himself.” 

‘Which brings us back again to your clerks,” remarked Richard 
North.” They might have overheard a few chance words when the 
bill was renewed.” 

‘I’m sure the door was shut,” debated Mr. Dale, in a tone as if 
he were of sure, but rather sought to tell himself he was sure. 
“* Only Wilks was in that morning ; the other two had gone out.” 

“ Rely upon it, that’s how it happened, then. The door could not 
huve been quite closed.” 

“Well, I don't know. I generally shut it myself, with a bang too, 
when important chents are in here. I confess,” honestly added Mr. Dale, 
“‘that it’s the only loop-hole I can see. If the door was unlatched, 
Wilks might have heard. I had him in last night, and taxed him with 
it. He denies it out and out: says that, even if the affair had reached 
his knowledge, he knows his duty better than to have talked of it.” 

“IT don’t doubt that he does, when in his sober senses. But he is 
not always in them.” 

‘‘Oh, come, Mr. Richard North, it is not so bad as that.” 

Richard was silent. If Mr. Dale was satisfied with his clerk and his 
clerk’s discretion, he had no wish to render him otherwise. 

‘He takes too much now and then, you know, Mr. Dale; and he 
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may have dropped a word in some enemy’s hearing ; who caught it up 
and then wrote the letter. Would you mind my questioning him?” 

‘He is not here to be questioned, or you might do it and welcome,” 
replied Mr. Dale. Wilks is lying up to-day. He has not been well for 
more than a week past; could hardly do his work yesterday.” 

‘‘T’ll take an opportunity of seeing him, then,” said Richard. “ My 
father won’t rest until the writer of this letter shall be traced ; neither, 
in truth, shall I.” : 

The lawyer said good morning to his visitor, and returned to his 
desk. But ere he recommenced work, he thought over the chief sub- 
ject of their conversation. Had the traitor been Wilks, he asked 
himself? What Richard North had said was perfectly true—that the 
young man sometimes took too much after work was over. But Mr. 
Dale had hitherto found no cause to complain of his discretion: and, 
difficult as any other loop-hole of suspicion seemed, he finally con- 
cluded that he had no cause now. 

Meanwhile Richard North walked back to Dallory—it was nearly 
two miles from Whitborough. Passing his works, he continued his 
way a little further, to a turning called North Inlet; in which were some 
houses large and small tenanted chiefly by his work-people. In one of 
these, a pretty cottage standing back, lodged Timothy Wilks. The 
landlady was a relative of Wilks’s, and as he got his two rooms cheap, 
he did not mind the walk twice a day to and from Whitborough. 

‘*Good morning, Mrs. Green. Is Timothy Wilks in?” 

Mrs. Green, an ancient matron in a mob-cap, was on her hands and 
knees, whitening the door-step. She got up at the salutation, saw it 
was Richard North, and curtseyed. 

“Tim have just crawled out to get a bite o’ sunshine, sir. He’s very 
bad to-day. Would you please to walk in, Mr. Richard?” 

Here, amidst this colony of his work-people, he was chiefly known as 
“ Mr. Richard.” Mrs, Green’s husband was time-keeper at the North 
works, 

‘‘What’s the matter with him?” asked Richard, as he stepped over 
the threshold and the bucket to the little parlour. 

‘Well, sir, I only hope it’s not the low-fever; but it looks to me un- 
common like it.” 

«<Since when has he been ill?” 

“He have been ailing this fortnight past. The fact is, sir, he won'f 
keep steady,” she added in a deploring tone. ‘ Once a week he’s safe 
to come home the worse for drink, and that’s pay night ; and sometimes 
it’s oftener than that. Then for two days afterwards he can’t eat; and 
so it goes on, and he gets as weak as a rat. It’s not that he takes much 
drink ; it is that a little upsets him. Some men could take half-a-dozen 
glasses a’most to his one.” 

“What a pity itis!” exclaimed Richard. 
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“‘ He had a regular bout of it a week ago,” résumed Mrs. Green ; who 
when she was set off on the score of Timothy’s misdoings, never knew 
when to stop. It was so well known to North Inlet, this failing of the 
young man’s, that she might have talked of it in the market-place and 
not betrayed confidence. ‘‘ He had been ailing before, as I said, Mr. 
Richard’; off his food, and that; but one night he caught it smartly, 
and he’s been getting ill ever since.” 

‘‘ Gaught what smartly ?” asked Richard, not understanding North 
Inlet idioms. 

“Why, the drink, sir. He came home reeling, and give his head such 
a bang again the door-post that it knocked him back’ards. I got him up 
somehow—Green was out—and on to his bed, and there he went off in 
a dead faint. I’d no vinegar in the house: if you want a thingin a 
hurry you’re sure to be out of it : so I burnt a feather up his nose and 
that brought him to. He began to talk all sorts of nonsense then, about 
doing ‘bills’ whatever that might mean, and old Dale’s money boxes, 
running words into one another like mad, so that you couldn’t make 
top nor tail o’ the sense. I’d never seen him as bad as this, and got 
a’most frightened.” 

She paused to take breath, always short with Mrs. Green. The 
words “doing bills” struck Richard North. He immediately perceived 
that hence might have arisen the report (for she had no doubt talked 
of this publicly) that Timothy Wilks was the traitor. Other listeners 
could put two and two together as well as he. 

“T thought I’d get in the vinegar, in case he went off again,” re- 
sumed Mrs. Green, having laid in a fresh stock of breath. ‘“ And when 
I was running round to the shop for it—leastways walking, for I can’t 
run now—who should I meet, turning out of Ketler’s but Dr. Rane. I 
stopped to tell him, and he said he’d look in and see Tim. He’s a 
kind man in sickness, Mr. Richard.” 

‘Pid he come?” asked Richard. 

“ Right off, sir, there and then. When I got back he had put cloths 
of cold water on Tim’s head. And wasn’t Tim talking! You might 
have thought him a show-man at the fair. The doctor wrote something 
on paper with his pencil and sent me off again to Stevens’s the drug- 
gist’s, and Stevens he gave me a little bottle of white stuff to bring 
back. ‘The doctor gave Tim some of it in a tea-cup of cold water, and 
it sent him into a good sleep. But he has never been well, sir, since 
then : and now I misdoubt me but it will end in low fever.” 

‘“‘ Do you remember what night this was ?” asked Richard. 

“Ay, that I do, sir. For the foolish girls was standing out by twos 
and threes, making bargains with their sweethearts to go a maying at 
morning dawn. I told ’em they’d a deal better stop in-doors to mend 
their stockings. ’Twas the night afore the First of May, Mr. Richard.” 

“The evening of the day the bill was renewed,” thought Richard. 
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He possessed the right clue now. If he had entertained any doubt of 
Wilks before, this set it at rest. 

“Did any of the neighbours hear Tim talking?” he asked. 

“Not a soul but me and Dr. Rane here, sir. But I b’lieve he had 
been holding forth to a room full at the Wheatsheaf. ‘They say he was 
part gone when he got there. Oh, it does make me so vexed, the rant- 
ing way he goes on when the drink’sin him. If his poor father and 
mother could look up from their graves, they’d be fit to shake him in 
very shame. Drink is the worst curse that’s going, Mr. Richard—and 
poor Tim’s weak head won’t stand hardly a drop of it.” 

She had told all she knew. Richard North stepped over the bucket 
again, remarking that he might meet Tim. Sure enough he did. In 
taking a cross-cut to the works, he came upon him, leaning against the 
wooden rails that bordered a piace of waste land. He looked very ill : 
Richard saw that: a small, slight young man with a mild pleasant 
countenance and inoffensive manners. His mother had been a cousin 
of Mrs. Green’s, but superior to the Greens in station. Timothy would 
have held his head considerably above North Inlet, but for being brought 
down both in consequence and pocket by these oft-recurring bouts. 

Kindly and courteously, but with a tone of resolution not to be mis- 
taken, Richard North entered on his questioning. He did not 
suspect Wilks of having written the anonymous letter; he told him this 
candidly ; but he suspected, nay, knew, that it must have been penned 
by some one who had gathered certain details from Wilks’s tongue. 
Wilks, weak and ill, acknowledged that the circumstance of the draw- 
ing of the bill (or rather the renewing of one) had penetrated to his 
hearing in Mr. Dale’s office; but he declared that he had not, so far as 
he knew, repeated it again. 

“Td no more talk of our office business, sir, than I’d write an anony- 
mous letter,” said he, much aggrieved. ‘Mr. Dale never had a more 
faithful clerk about him than I am.” 

“I dare say you would not, knowingly,” was Richard’s rejoinder. 
‘“‘Answer me one question, Wilks. Have you any recollection of 
haranguing the public at the Wheatsheaf ?” 

Mr. Wilks’s answer to this was, that he had not harangued the public 
at the Wheatsheaf. He remembered being at the house quite well, 
and there had been a good deal of argument in the parlour, chieffy, he 
thought, touching the question of whether masters in general ought not 
to give holiday on the First of May. There had been no particular 
haranguing on his part, he declared ; and he could take his oath that 
he never opened his lips there about what had come to his knowledge. 
One thing he did confess, on being pressed by Richard—that he hac 
no remembrance of quitting the Wheatsheaf, or of how he got home. 
He retained a faint notion of having seen Dr. Rane’s face bending over 
him, but could not say whether it was a dream or reality. 
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Nothing more could be got out of Timothy Wilks, That the man 
was guiltless of intentional treachery there was as little doubt of as 
that the treachery had occurred through his tongue. Richard North 
bent his steps to the Wheatsheaf, to hold conference with Packerton, 
the landlord of that much-frequented hostelrie. 

And any information that Packerton could give, he was willing to 
give: but it amounted to little. Richard wanted to get at the names 
of all who went into the parlour on the night of the 3oth of April, 
during the time that Wilks was there. The landlord told over as many 
as he could remember ; but said that others might have gone in and 
out. One man (who looked like a gentleman and sat by Wilks) was a 
stranger, he said; he had never seen him before or since. This man 
got quite friendly with Wilks, and went out with him, propping up his 
steps. Packerton’s son, a smart young fellow of thirteen, going out on 
an errand, had overtaken them on their way across the waste ground, 
(In the very path where Richard had but now encountered Wilks.) 
Wilks was holding on by the railings, the boy said, talking with the 
other as fast as he could talk, and the other was laughing. Richard 
North wished he could find out who this man was, and where he might 
be seen: for, of all the rest mentioned by the landlord, there was not 
one at all likely to have taken up the cause and written the anonymous 
letter. Packerton’s opinion was, that Wilks had not spoken of the 
matter there; he was then hardly “far enough gone” to have com- 
mitted the imprudence. 

‘“¢ But I suppose he was when he left you,” said Richard. 

‘Ves, sir, I’m afraid he might have been. He could talk; but every 
bit of reason had gone out of him. I never saw anybody but Wilks 
just like this when they’ve taken too much.” 

Again Richard North sought Wilks, and questioned him who this 
stranger, man or gentleman, was. He might as well have questioned 
the moon. Wilks had a hazy impression of having been with a tall, 
thin, strange man; but where or when or how, he knew not. 

‘“T’ll ask Rane what sort of a condition Wilks was in when he 
saw him,” thought Richard. 

But Richard could not carry out his intentions until night. Business 
claimed him for the rest of the day, and then he went home to dinner, 

Dr. Rane was in his dining-room that night, the white blind drawn 
before the window, and writing by the light of a shaded candle. Bessy 
North had said to her father that Oliver was busy with a medical work 
that he expected good returns from, when published. It was so. He 
spared no labour ; over that, or anything else ; often writing far into the 
little hours. He was a patient, persevering man: once give him a fair 
chance of success, a good start on life’s road, and he would be sure to 
go on to fortune. He said this to himself continually ; and he was not 
mistaken. But the good chance had not come yet. 
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The clock was striking eight, when the doctor heard a ring at his 
door bell, and Phillis appeared, showing in Richard North. A thrill 
passed through Oliver Rane: perhaps he could not have told why or 
wherefore. 

Richard sat down, and began to talk about Wilks, asking what he 
had to ask, entering into the question generally. Dr. Rane listened in 
silence. 

‘I beg your pardon,” he suddenly said, remembering his one shaded 
candle. ‘I ought to have got more light.” 

“It’s quite light enough for me,” replied Richard. ‘‘ Don’t trouble. 
I’d as soon talk by this light as by a better. To go back to Wilks: 
Did he say anything about the bill in your hearing, Rane ?” 

“Not a word; not a syllable. Or, if he did, I failed to catch it.” 

“Old Mother Green says he talked of ‘ bills,’” said Richard. “That 
was before you saw him.” 

‘“¢ Does she ?” carelessly remarked the doctor. ‘I heard nothing of 
the kind. There was no coherence whatever in his words, so far as I 
noticed: one does not pay much attention to the babblings of a 
drunken man.” 

“Was he quite beside himself ?—quite unconscious of what he said, 
Rane ?” 

“Well, I am told that it is the peculiar idiosyncrasy of Wilks to be 
able to talk and yet to Je unconscious: unconscious for all practical 
purposes, and for recollection afterwards. Otherwise I should not 
have considered him quite so far gone as that. He talked certainly ; 
a little ; seemed to answer me in a mechanical kind of way when I 
asked him a question, slipping one word into another. If I tried to 
understand him, I don’t suppose I could. He did not say much ; and 
I was about the house looking for water and rags to put on his head.” 

“Then you heard nothing of it, Rane.” 

* Absolutely nothing.” 

The doctor sat, so that the green shade of the candle happened to 
fall on his face, making it look very pale. Richard North, absorbed in 
thoughts about Wilks, could not have told whether the face was in the 
dark or the light. He spoke next about the stranger who had joined 
Wilks, saying he wished he could find out who it was. 

“A tall thin man, bearing the appearance of a gentleman ?” returned 
Dr. Rane. ‘Then I think I saw him, and spoke to him.” 

‘Where ?” asked Richard with animation. 

“Close by your works. He was looking in through the iron gates. 
After quitting Green’s cottage, I crossed the waste ground, and saw him 
standing at the gates, underneath the centre gas-lamp. I had to visit 
a patient down by the church, and took the near way over the waste 
ground.” 

“You did not recognize him ?” 
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‘Not at all, He was astrangertome. As I was passing, he turned 
round and asked me whether he was going night for Whitborough. I 
pointed to the high road and told him to keep straight along it. 
Depend upon it, this was the same man.” 

“What could he have been looking in at our gates for?” muttered 
Richard. ‘And what—for this is of more consequence—had he been 
getting out of Wicks?” 

‘It seems rather curious altogether,” remarked Dr. Rane. 

“Tl find this man,” said Richard, as he got up to say good night ; 
“‘T must find him. Thank you, Rane.” 

But, after his departure Oliver Rane did not settle to his work as 
before. A man, once interrupted, cannot always do so. All he did 
was to pace the room restlessly with bowed head, like a man in some 
uneasy dream. The candle burnt lower, the flame got above the shade, 
throwing its light on his face, showing up its hues and lines and angles. 
But it was not a bit brighter than when the green shade had cast over 
it its cadaverous hue. 

“Edmund North! Edmund North!” 

Did the words in all their piteous hopeless appeal come from him ? 
Or was it some supernatural cry in the air? 


(Zo be continucd.) 


— i Pw OER 


AFTER TEN YEARS. 


A DESOLATE night, with never a star, 
Black clouds scudding athwart the sky, 

One lund gleam from the tower afar— 
The sea-gulls moaning a piteous cry. 

"Tis little changed—aye, the same old town: 
The fishers’ huts on the sandy beach— 

The rambling streets with their houses brown, 
O’erlooking the sea, and the breakers’ specc’. 


Ten long years, and I stand here again, 
Just where we parted so long ago— 

Ten long years of sorrow and pain, 
Torturing fear and maddening woe : 

Days of heaviness—nights of unrest— 
Moments that glided but drearily, 

They put my soul to a terrible test, 
When they tore my darling away from me! 
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I’ve wandered the wide world up and down, 
Dwelt in far cities, and sailed over seas— 
Gone are those visions of boyish renown, 
Ambition, and love, and dreamful ease. 
What ghost of the past has led me back 
To these shores again ?—what troubled wraith ? 
Too well I divine what my life doth lack— 
God pity the heart that longs for death ! 


Here, through the chill of the pitiless night, 
With the salt mists playing about my face, 
I steal, like a convict, afraid of the hght— 
Why should I shrink, like a coward base ? 
This was my crime—I was poor and unknown 
“No fitting lover for such as she,” 
They sneeringly said—'twas this alone— 
And sought to poison her heart to me. 


We parted at last—’twas a bitter day— 
Lips !—can I trust ye to utter her name P— 
I sailed, broken-hearted, adown the bay— 
Well, the world has never looked just the’same. 
I have grown bitter, and silent, and cold, 
I who was heartsome, and merry, and gay; 
As like to the fanciful boy of old, 
As the black night is to the golden day! 


Dear heart, but yours was the bitterer fate !! 
Your sad eyes haunted me night and day— 
What can a woman but grieve and wait, 
And weep her sorrowful life away ? 
Oh, you watched through sunshine and watched thro’ rain ; 
Oh, you waited so long alone with the past: 
No wonder the moments, so heavy with pain, 
Have rifled your heart of its life at last! 


I’ve been roaming since in far, strange lands, 
Where the tropical sun shines fiercely hot; 
I’ve tarried briefly on golden strands, 
Seeking forgetfulness, finding it not. 
Midnight and darkness—I wait here alone, 
By the fishers’ huts on the sandy shore ; 
No sound save the sea-bird’s wailing moan, 
With the winds’ and wild waves’ thunderous roar— 
And the lost hope, deadened for ever more. 
E. M. C. 
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SOCIAL SHAMS. 


HAT is society coming to? Where is it to end? Comparing 

the present state of things with what obtained (say) twenty- 

five years ago, those who give themselves time to think of anything - 
cannot help asking it. 

This is called—to use a phrase borrowed from the Americans, but 
nevertheless an expensive phrase—a go-ahead age. It is something 
worse: an artificial one. People are artificial ; manners are artificial ; 
things themselves are artificial. There is little sincerity anywhere. A 
go-ahead age may have its pleasures, no doubt: but there is such a 
thing as going too far, and letting the head topple over. Simplicity 
has been lost in show; reality in sham. 

Never a worse sham existed in the world or out of it, in modern 
times or ancient, than the manners and habits of the present middle- 
class society. And it is to them this paper is especially addressed. It 
does not concern the upper-class—that fortunate “ten thousand” we 
ought to admire from a distance and envy if so inclined, but certainly 
not ape; it most assuredly cannot concern the lower. Kings and 
queens, dukes and duchesses, lords and ladies, have a right to dress, 
and dance, and spend, and pass their days in splendour. They were 
born to it: they do no more than they have ever done. 

But what is to be said of the class below, who seek to imitate 
them? If they (these middle-classes) knew how ndiculous they make 
themselves appear in the eyes of their betters, they might perhaps draw 
in. And if you wish to ask who are meant by these middle-classes, 
the list is a comprehensive one, and comprises many degrees. Gentle- 
people of tolerably large and of small incomes ; our great commercial 
world—the people in nearly all grades of trade, high and low, for 
wealthy shop-keepers are now as grand at home as a banker used to be ; 
authors, artists, parsons, lawyers, doctors, engineers, government clerks 
—we might go on without end; the thousands and thousands and 
thousands of that teeming mass, that stand mid-way between the real 
anstocracy and the ‘small tradesman. It is this class, this, who have 
come out from their proper and natural sphere to strive for greatness 
with the real great. 

Not content to be as our fathers were, we middle people must for- 
sooth lift our perky heads aloft and shoot up into society’s air, trying 
to find a footing with the ranks above. Jhe shall never do it. And it 
would be far better to make the best of a bad job of folly, and come 
down again with good grace. Is it sin, as well as folly? Some of us 
may think so. 
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Look at our dinners. Invitations are sent out some two, or three, 
or four weeks beforehand. Mr. and Mrs. Goose are contemplating a 
dinner and would bid their friends to it. From twelve to twice twelve 
of them, in number, as the table may accommodate. Poor Mr. and 
Mrs. Goose are well-intentioned, quiet-natured people ; but when they 
go out to their friends’ houses they meet with all kinds of gorgeous 
ceremony, and are not strong-minded enough to offer only a reasonable 
entertainment in return. ‘The dinner must be in the fashion—é la 
feusse. ‘The modest establishment of Mr. and Mrs. Goose consists of 
only maid servants ; or, at the best, one male, footman or page as the 
case may be. So the hired waiters, tall men and formidable, a small 
crowd of them, arrive on duty. Eight o’clock is the sitting-down hour 
(for is it not that of the very upper world, from her Majesty down- 
wards ?), and the guests are there. Nothing on the table but flowers 
and glass and plate—all glittering in their own brightness, and one of 
them at least lovely,—unless it be a great centre block of ice, that 
glitters also. Two soups ; two dishes (often more) of fish ; four entrées ; 
boiled meats; poultry; roast meats; game; sweets—ten dishes of 
them at the least ; checse in some shape ; ice and ice-creams; dessert. 
Of wines—sherry, hock, champagne, port, burgundy, claret. 

At ten o’clock, or so, the dinner is over, and the ladies go to the 
drawing-room. Coffee comes in; tea; the gentlemen close upon 
it: close upon that, the carriages are announced ; and the entertain- 
ment is over. Mr. and Mrs. Goose look round when left alone, and 
wonder, borrowing a phrase from the French, whether /e jeu has been 
worth la chandelle. 

Is this, or is this not, a true picture of a modern dinner party, in this 
our year, 1870? I think you will say that itis. And what more -of.a 
display could you expect if you went out to a dinner at the house of 
the premier duke of England? Nay—with all respect be it. spoken— 
at Windsor Castle? ‘There might be a few additional dishes and 
attendants, the plate might be real, the service silver-gilt or gold: but 
for the style of entertainment, the two are the same. The next ques- 
tion that naturally suggests itself is—Is this dinner for us inferior 
classes a seemly one ? 

Seemly as regards common sense ; reason; religion? Let our hearts 
and consciences answer it. Take common sense: Mr. and Mrs. 
Goose—but particularly Mrs. Goose—have been upset for nearly a 
week beforehand, choosing the dishes and making arrangements for 
the grand event. The servants have been upset, the cook has been 
driven wild. Or, it may be that Mr. and Mrs. Goose go a rather less 
troublesome and more expensive way to work, and give a confectioner 
carte-blanche to supply all.—A way that is sometimes productive of con- 
sternation instead of satisfaction. A friend of mine invited his guests 
and the dinner never arrived. It had cometo the wrong house. But let 
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all that pass.—Mr. Goose knows that if he can afford it he ought not: 
he knows also that there has been a frightful waste of money and pro- 
visions ; he knows that no satisfaction has come of 1t—save the poor 
one of his neighbours saying The Gooses have had a dinner-party. 

Take reason. Is there any in gathering a number of guests together, 
strangers for the most part to each other, sitting down to table the 
moment the last has arrived, and all eating, eating, eating, until they 
go away again? Can you, a guest, call it a visit p—can you call it only 
an hour or two’s friendly intercourse with old acquaintance? No: for 
you happen to have been placed at dinner between two people whom 
you never saw before, and perhaps never may see again ; and with your 
host and hostess you have but exchanged How d’ye do, and good-bye. 
There has been no pleasant interchange of thought, or of old associa- 
tions, or of future interests: you have just been stuck at the table all 
the while, exchanging with your two neighbours a few common-place, 
heartless sentences, and eating and drinking enough for a week: in 
short, been neither better nor worse off than you would have been at a 
public subscription dinner at the London Tavern. Reason in this? 1 
am unable to see where it lies. 

To go on to religion. What has religion to do with dinner parties, 
you may ask? Indeed, not much. But those who take, or strive to 
take, the Bible for their guide, know that every individual action of 
life is performed for good or for ill; and when the day’s course is run, 
ask themselves, each evening as it comes round, Has this been a day 
gained or lost p—Have I done in it what will tell for me at the Great 
Reckoning? Often when seated at one of these dinners, has it crossed 
my mind to wonder, whether the strange profusion, the unnecessary 
display, the senseless cost and waste, may not be a crying sin in the 
sight of God. 

The worst of it is, people say there’s no remedy for it. Society has 
drifted into this folly, and the way out of it seems cruelly narrow. Mr. 
and Mrs. Goose hate and abhor it with all their plain hearts ; five thou- 
sand Mr. and Mrs. Gooses are hating it now all over London. “If 
we go out to these dinners, we must give the same kind of thing 
in return,” say they: ‘and if we don’t go to them we must live like 
hermits, for no body gives dinners less elaborate now.” It is very 
true. The trammels of costly modern ways are about us, and we think 
we cannot shake them off. In one of Anthony Trollope’s later works 
a London lawyer asks a country lawyer to dine with him. ‘Come and 
take pot-luck,” says he ; ‘‘I can’t give you a modern dinner,”—or words 
to that effect. The pot-luck consisted, as Mr. Trollope tells us, of 
soup, and fish, and boiled fowls, and roast beef. As a matter of cer- 
tainty there would be a course of sweets besides. From a quarter to 
half a century ago, the lawyer’s pot-luck would have consisted of the 
roast beef, with a dish of fish added in honour of his guest and a fruit- 
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pie. If the modern pot-luck be what Mr. Trollope’s lawyer was pleased 
to say it is, little marvel that the great dinners go in for their fifteen 
courses and dessert. But itis not. The lawyer knew, when he spoke, 
that itis not. Asarule, even a successful lawyer does not sit down 
ordinarily in the privacy of his own home, to soup and fish and 
fowl and meat: and the suggestion of course comes to us that he called 
it pot-luck by way of excuse or apology for not giving a more elaborate 
dinner. We cannot blame him, for we do the same. What is the 
world coming to? 

The extreme folly of all this consists—not in the dinners themselves ; 
they are charming (going back now to the grand entertainments of 
society), but in our attempting them ; we of the middle classes. Though 
it is scarcely necessary to say this: every sensible person must under- 
stand it. We have no right to do so. That which is consistent and proper 
in a nobleman’s mansion with his twenty or thirty servants and all his 
wealth around him, or for a rich millionaire, is wrong and ridiculous for 
us. We work in some way, the greater portion of us, to gain a living ; 
we live in a moderate dwelling with three or four servants: and yet 
forsooth we must ape the customs of positive royalty ! 

What comes of it? A great deal that is most unsatisfactory in many 
ways. Mr. and Mrs. Goose have a tolerably large circle of acquaint- 
ance, and one dinner-party does not do; there must be others. The 
cost is (considering that it applies to dinner-giving and nothing else) 
very great ; but Mr. Goose’s balance at his banker’s is a fair one, and 
he draws the cheques. In the long run, this impoverishes his account, 
and his sons and daughters suffer. The sons cannot get a good start 
in life, or marry ; the daughters are left on hand. For, see you not, the 
young men and women of the present day are brought up to dinner- 
ceiving (letting alone other fashionable ways), as a requisite in life, and 
they know that various costs accompany it. There must be full dress ; 
satins, laces, feathers, jewels, gloves ; there must be carriages to go to 
and fro in: one expense involves another. And what do you gain ?— 
what do you gain? Three hours of eating and drinking with strangers, in 
a room glaring with heat and gas. 

Oh for the good old days when friends met friends simply and natu- 
rally!’ When we were not afraid to ask people to dine with us in a 
plain way (but we did not think it so very plain then), leaving grand 
dinners with all their cost and fuss to such féte times as weddings and 
christenings. They were satisfied and we were satisfied, and we drew 
round the fire in a circle to take dessert, and talked together of old 
times and new ; and stored up the re-union in memory, to be thought 
of as one of the pleasant interludes of life! We dare not invite people 
in this plain way now. “TI wish I might ask you to dine with us in a 
quiet, friendly way, literally without ceremony, but we cannot venture 
upon grand dinners,” said some one to me a few weeks ago. “ There 
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is no other way I like so much,” was my answer, spoken in all earnest 
truth. But the invitation has never come: and I know the reason 1s, 
that the contrast with the grand dinners would be so great, they do not 
like to give it. 

Virtually it puts a vast many people out of society, this loud system 
of dinner-giving. That word “loud” may not be a nice one to use in 
the sense, but I heard it so applied one day, and thought it as expres- 
sive as the other phrase—go-ahead. Unless the staff of home servants 
be comprehensive, and the pocket ample, it brings a world of trouble 
as its advance guard, of vexation of spirit in its wake. It cannot be 
otherwise. Those who have these servants and well filled coffers, can 
do as they please. For many people the giving of ove of these dinners 
is enough; they shrink in dread from venturing on a second. It puts 
them, I say, virtually out of society, for they do not like to go out if 
they make no return. 

And the tea-drinking of the old days, where is it? Gone. And much 
pleasant happiness with it. ‘‘ Will you come and drink tea with me ?” 
had used to be a very frequent request. And, to go without ceremony 
and gather round the tea-table, was delightful to men as well as women. 
Fancy our venturing to ask a small party of grown-up men and women 
to come to a tea-party now! 

Dinners—these dinners—form but a unit in the follies of modern 
society. There are others; but they cannot be entered on in this paper. 
Whence come the bankruptcies and the frauds that of late have been 
so rife? A great many of them from the embarrassment entailed by this 
high-pressure living. Sons and daughters go in for all kinds of expense 
and folly and greatness: they dance and dress, and hunt, and mince their 
words in affectation, imitating, as they think, their betters: they must 
ride in the Row, and drive in the Park, entrenching on the ground once 
kept for the sons and daughters of the nobles of the land. 

People are not contented to be as their fathers were: they must soar 
kigher. This feeling pervades every class of society from the very re- 
motest. The worst is, it does not take its rise in honest legitimate am- 
bition, the striving to get on by patient degrees, but in the wish to be 
fine and grand. The daughters of small shop-keepers could not for the 
world seek situations in their own sphere ; they make themselves into 
governesses: the sons aim at wholesale business and professions. If the 
father amass money, his girls go in for being “ladies,” his boys for bar- 
risters, engineers, authors, the civil service examination,—anything but 
trade. Here we go up, up, up, sings everybody. And it often results 
in having to wail, Here we go down, down, down. 

One of the most senseless follies of these modern times is the late 
hour that society observes for its evening parties ; almost turning night 
into day. If our card of invitation says eight o’clock—and that’s the 
earliest now-a-days—we, to be in the mode, must go at nine, or later. 
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If the card says nine, as most cards do say, the first instalment of the 
company arrives at ten, the last at midnight. All very well, this, for our 
betters, those favoured few who have nothing to do with theirtime and can 
lie in bed all the next day if they like: but what of us? Ofus, who have 
offices and counting-houses needing our presence betimes, or clients or 
patients waiting, or work to do? Who have, in short, our livings to get, 
and the daily occupations that cannot do without us? To go out to 
these evening gatherings, with their crowding and heat and excitement, 
at the hour we ought (literally) to be retiring to rest, unfits us for work 
next day. Why do we do it ?—Why submit to it? ‘Because we can’t 
help ourselves. It is the fashion, and we are carried away by the 
stream. 

There zs no help for it. As Mr. and Mrs. Goose would tell you. 
They would willingly alter it, but they don’t know how. If they sent out 
cards for an evening party for seven o’clock precisely, requesting their 
friends to be punctual to the hour, people would think a revolution had 
set in. So they drift onwards with the stream of other men and women, 
keenly conscious at odd moments that it is not quite the thing for those 
to do who are drifting so rapidly down the stream of life. 

The curious part of all this is, that it is an utter sham. Nobody 
likes to go out at these late hours—with the exception of a few fast 
young men who are doing their best to ruin themselves in more ways 
than one. Men, for the most part, resent these late parties; while 
dressing for them they grumble fiercely, avowing that they’d rather go 
to bed and get their full night’s rest: as a great many do, flatly refusing 
to go atall. It is a false, heartless, undesirable state of things. And 
yet we follow it : follow it in very helplessness : and on the morrow after 
one of these sittings-up, Mr. Goose and the young Messrs. Goose go off 
late to their day’s occupation with sleepy eyes, and heads not too fit for 
business. 

Every extreme has its reaction; exaggeration recoils upon itself. 
Already there are signs that this condition of things will have a change. 
It was the absurd and sinful luxury the upper classes of the French 
nation drifted into, that brought about the French revolution. Whence 
came our tea-dinners, now growing so popular ? Whence arises the scar- 
city of men at evening-parties ? The great cost and trouble of modern 
dinners in the one case ; the late hours in the other. It would be almost 
too good to hope that we shall go back to simplicity in manners and 
habits; but when the real reaction comes, folly will not be spared.. 
Not the primitive simplicity of our forefathers: that will never be: 
but the genuine single-mindedness that comes of honest hearts, daring 
to be true to themselves and to the world. If we, England’s middle 
classes, so comprehensive in our different degrees, so vast in our 
numbers, would but wash our hands of the heartless follies we have 
somehow fallen into, and be content with our natural and proper 
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sphere, leaving our betters to theirs, we should be all the happier in 
the long run. 

Oh let us! Let us abandon this miserable, false artificialism! — 
and take up again with the good wholesome sincerity that will stand 
us in the time of need. When the days shall come—as they must 
come—that the silver cord is loosed, the golden bowl broken, we shall 
want to look back on a life of earnestness, not on one of acted 
hypocrisy. 


< 
— i DR SOR uo 


WINTER THOUGHTS. 
THE wild hedge-rose is dead, the crimson berry 
Reddens amid the woods, 


In coppice brown, no happy bird makes merry 
The dreary solitudes. 


From summer homes have fled the nestlings tender, 
Beneath the cottage leaves, 

And morn and eve, sweeter their song shall render 
No more, from out the leaves. 


The orchard fruits are pluck’d, the smooth cheeked peaches 
That blushed upon the wall, 

Each blossom as it droops and withers, teaches 
Its lesson in its fall. 


Lightens no more the sunset’s amber glory 
The green hill tops with gold, 

Wild vapours wreathe at eve the mountains hoary, 
Gray mists the stars enfold. 


In happy homes, above the smiling faces, 
The scarlet holly glows, 

The leafy garlands, with its white flower graces, 
The small pale winter rose. 


Coldly upon the moorlands wide and dreary, 
Glitters the hoarfrost white, 

Oh, heart! like those gray moorlands waste and weary, 
And wrapt in mists of night ; 


Glimmers the frost in all its silent whiteness, 
Slumbers the seed below, 
Behind the cloud is hid the starry brightness— 
The flower beneath the snow. 
J. a 
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LOST IN THE POST. 


ANY a true tale has been told of the disappearance of money 

in passing through the post. Sometimes the loss is never 

cleared up, but remains a mystery to the end. One of these things 

happened to us, and the circumstances were so curious that they would 

have puzzled a bench of Judges. It was a regular mystery, and could 
not be accounted for in any way. 


“‘ And if you don’t come back to-night, you had better send me a 
five-pound note in a letter,” said Mrs. Todhetley. 

“All right,” replied the squire. 

This was said on the platform of Timberdale station. Tod, I, and 
the Squire were going to Worcester. It was a fine morning in April; 
and Mrs. Todhetley and Hugh had come to see us into the train for 
the sake of the walk. Our returning at night, or not, was left an open 
question, contingent upon the Squire’s business being over. 

“Bring me a whip, and a new bird-cage for my thrush, and a pot of 
marmalade, papa,” called out Hugh. 

“What else would you like, sir?” retorted the Squire. 

“You bring ’em, Joe.” 

“‘T dare say!” said Tod. 

The train puffed off, drowning Hugh’s further commands. We saw 
him throw his cap at the train, and Mrs. Todhetley holding him back 
from running after it. 

‘That young gentleman wants to be packed off to school,” remarked 
the Squire. ‘I’m afraid you two make him worse than he would be.” 

We reached Worcester about twelve, and went to the Star and Garter. 
The Squire had no end of matters on hand that day: but the two chief 
things that had brought him to Worcester were—to draw some money at 
the bank, and to negotiate with Mr. Prothero, a corn-dealer, for the sale 
of a load of wheat. Mr. Prothero was a close man to deal with: he 
wanted the wheat at one price, the Squire said it should only go at 
another: if he held out, the Squire meant to hold out, even though it 
involved the staying of the night at Worcester. 

It was Wednesday ; market day. Not such a large market as the 
Saturday’s, but the town looked pretty full. The first thing the Squire did 
was to go to the Old Bank. At the door he turned round and said 
there was no need for three of us to crowd the place. However, we 
were then inside, and so went on. 

He had something particular to say to Mr. Isaac, and asked for 
him. They were talking together in private at the end for a minute or 
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two, and then the Squire pulled out his cheque for fifty pounds, and 
laid it on the counter. 

“ How will you take it?” asked Mr. Isaac. | 

“ In five-pound notes.” 

Mr, Isaac brought the money himself. The Squire put it in his 
pocket-book, and said good morning, and we departed. There were 
shops to call at and people to see: and of course the market to walk 
through. You'd not get the Squire to keep himself out of the market- 
house, if in Worcester on market-day : he’d go asking the price of the 
butter and fowls like any old woman. A little after four o’clock we got 
back to the Star ; and found Mr. Prothero had not made his appear- 
ance. 

“Just like him!” cried the Squire. ‘‘ His appointment was for four 
o'clock sharp. He means to hold out against my price; that’s what 
he thinks to do. Let him! he’ll not get the wheat at less.” 
® “T’d see him a jolly long way before he should have it at all,” said 
haughty Tod. ‘Do you hear, sir?” 

“Hold your tongue, Joe,” was the Squire’s answer. 

“ Any way, sir, Prothero gives you more trouble than all the rest of 
the buyers put together. He’s a stingy, close-fisted fellow.” 

“But his money’s safe and sure. Prothero is a respectable man, 
Joe ; his word’s as good as his bond.” 

Half-past four, and no Prothero. The Squire began to fume a little: 
if he hated one thing more than another, it was to be kept waiting. 

‘Look here, boys; I'll send that note to your mother,” he said, 
taking out his pocket-book. ‘“There’s not much chance of our going 
back home to-night at this rate. Ring, one of you, for some paper and 
envelopes.”’ 

Separating one of the notes from the roll Mr. Isaac had given him, 
he gave it to me to put up. I asked him if I should take down the 
number. 

‘‘J don’t think it matters, Johnny.” 

But I took it down, perhaps through some unconscious instinct—for 
I don’t suppose I am more cautious than other people. In my pocket 
was a letter from Anna Whitney: and I pencilled on it the number of 
the note. 

“Write inside the envelope ‘ Not home till to-morrow,’” growled the 
Squire, forgetting that it could not be there till the morning. But lhe 
was in an ill-humour. 

I wrote it at his bidding: enclosed the bank-note and addressed the 
letter to Mrs. Todhetley at Crabb Cot. Tod and I went out to post 
it, and began laying plans of how we should spend the evening at 
Worcester. 

The post office is not far from the Star, as everybody knows: and 

though we met a fellow who used to go to school with us, adoctor’s 
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son, and stayed talking with him, not ten minutes elapsed before we 
were back again. And behold in that short while there was a change in 
the programme. Old Prothero had been in, the bargain about the 
wheat was concluded, and the Squire intended to start for ome as 
soon as dinner was over. ‘Tod resented the change. 

“Johnny and I were going to that advertised séance—or whatever 
they call the thing—on electro-biology, sir. It will be first-rate fun, 
they say.” 

‘Very sorry for you and Johnny. You'll have to go home instead. 
Prothero has bought the wheat : and that’s all I should have had to 
stay here for.” 

‘“¢ At his own price!” cried Tod, rather mockingly. 

‘No, Mr. Joe; at mine.” 

‘ Well, it’s an awful sell for us,” grumbled Tod. “It’s not so often 
we get a night at Worcester, that we should be done out of this 
chance.” 

“ The fact is, I don’t feel well,” said the Squire, ‘and should most 
likely have gone nome, whether Prothero had come in or not. I’m 
afraid I’ve caught cold, Joe.” 

There was not any more to be said. The Squire’s colds were no 
joke : once he caught one, he’d be downright ill; laid up for days. We 
went back by rail to Timberdale, and took a fly home. 

The next morning he did not get up. Sure enough he had a cold, 
and was very feverish. At breakfast Mrs. Todhetley said one of us 
should go over to South Crabb and ask Mr. Cole to call and see him. 

‘Why, he hates doctors!” exclaimed Tod. 

‘““T know he does,” she answered. ‘‘ But I feel sure that if he would 
only take his colds in time, they would not be so bad as they usually 
are, Joseph. Who’s that?” she added — for she was seated where she 
could not see out, and had heard the gate click. 

It was the postman : so I opened the glass doors. 

“Only one, sir,” said he, handing me the letter we had posted at 
Worcester the previous afternoon. 

Mrs. Todhetley laughed as she opened it, saying it would have come 
sooner had we brought it with us. Looking to see that the bank-note 
was safe, she left it in the envelope on the breakfast-table. 

“You may as well get it changed for me at Salmon’s,” she said, hide 
ing it to Tod as we were going out, ‘‘and then I need not disturb your 
father. But you must make haste back, for you know I want it.” 

She had no money in the house save a few shillings: and this was 
why the note was to be posted to her if we stayed at Worcester. You 
are often run short for money in rural country places : it’s quite different 
from town, where the banks are at hand. 

We went through North Crabb and met the doctor coming out at his 
door. Tod told him the Squire wanted some physicing. 
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“Got a cold, has he,” cried Cole. “If he will only be reasonable 
and keep himself warm in bed, we'll soon have that out of him.” 

Cole lived close upon South Crabb—I think I’ve said so before. A 
few yards beyond his house the shops began. Salmon’s was the fifth 
from the corner: a double shop, grocer’s and draper’s. The savings’ 
bank was at Salmon’s and the post-office : he was the busiest tradesman 
in South Crabb, rather conceited over it, but very intelligent. This is 
what occurred. 

‘Will you be good enough to change this five-pound note for me, 
Mr. Salmon?” says Tod, laying the note down on the grocer’s counter, 
on the left of the door, behind which Salmon stood, his gray hair care- 
fully brushed and a white apron on. 

Salmon takes the note up for a moment, and then puts it down to 
unlock the inner draw of his till, where he kept his gold. He was 
counting out the five sovereigns when he paused ; let them fall, and 
picked up the note with a snatch. I had seen his eyes fall on it. 

“Where did you get this note from, sir?” asks he of Tod. 

‘¢From the Old Bank at Worcester.” 

‘Well, it’s one of them notes that was lost in the robbery at Tewkes- 
bury, unless I’m much mistaken,” cries Salmon, beginning to turn 
over the leaves of a small account-book that he fetched from the post- 
office desk. “Ay, I thought I was right,” he adds, putting his finger 
to some figures on one of the pages. “ I’d got the numbers correct 
enough in my head.” 

“You must be out of your mind, Salmon,” retorts Tod in his 
defiant way. ‘‘ That note was paid to my father yesterday at Worcester 
Old Bank.” 

‘¢T don’t think it was, sir.” 

“You don’t think it was! Why, I was present. I saw Mr. Isaac 
count the notes out himself. Ten of them; and that was one.” 

‘‘ Mr. Isaac never counted out this note,” persists Salmon. 

He smoothed it out on the counter as he spoke. I had not noticed 
it before: but it struck me now as I looked at it that it was xo? the 
note I had put into the envelope at Worcester. That was a new, cnsp 
note ; this was not crisp, and it looked a little soiled. Tod turned pas- 
sionate over it: he was just like the Squire in some things. 

‘*T don’t understand your behaviour, Salmon. I can swear that this 
note was one given with the nine others at the Bank yesterday, and 
given by Mr. Isaac.” 

Salmon shook his head. As much as to say he knew to the contrary. 

‘You'd better accuse Mr. Isaac of dealing in stolen notes—or me,” 
cries hot Tod. 

‘“You'd neither of you be likely to deal in them, Mr. Todhetley. 
There’s a mistake somewhere. That’s what it is. Mr. Isaac would be 
too glad to get this note into his possession to pay it away again 
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There’s nobody more severe against money robberies than bankers 
themselves.” 

Salmon talked, and Tod talked; but neither could agree. The 
apprentice behind the counter on the drapery side listened with admir- 
ation, evidently not knowing which side to take. I spoke then ; saying 
that the note did not appear to be the same as the one I had enclosed 
in the letter ; and Tod looked as though he could knock me down for 
saying it. I had changed my clothes and had not Anna Whitney’s © 
letter with me. 

“Tod, it is of no use your taking it up in this way. If the thing is 
so, it zs. And it can soon be proved. I say I don’t think it is the 
same note, or the same numbers.” 

“Tf I had taken down the numbers of a bank-note, I could remem- 
ber what they were; so would any one but a muff, Johnny,” says he 
sarcastically. | 

“I don’t remember what they were. But I do seem to remember 
that they were not these.” 

Tod flung out in a passion: to him it seemed impossible that any- 
thing could be wrong with a note had direct from the bank. As to its 
not being the same note, he scouted it utterly. Had it dropped through 
the envelope and changed itself ez route from Worcester ? he sarcastic- 
ally demanded—coming in again to ask it. 

Salmon was quietly going over the circumstances of the Tewkesbury 
robbery to me. About three weeks before a butcher’s shop was robbed 
in Tewkesbury—the till carried off in open day. It had gold and silver 
in it and two five-pound notes. The numbers of the notes happened 
to be known, and notice of them was circulated, to put people on their . 
guard against taking them. 

“Look here, Mr. Ludlow,” said Salmon, showing me the two num- 
bers of the stolen notes written down in his book, and comparing the 
one with the bank-note we had taken to him. ‘It’s the same you see. 
Reason’s reason, sir.” 

“ But I don’t see how it’s practicable,” cried Tod, coming round the 
least bit in the world, as he condescended to look himself at the 
numbers. 

‘Well, sir, neither do I—the facts being as you state ’em,” acknow- 
ledged Salmon. ‘“ But here’s the proof to stagger us, you observe. It’s 
in black and white.” 

“There must be two notes with the same numbers,” said Tod. 

Salmon smiled: great in his assumption of superior knowledge. 
“There never was yet, Mr. Todhetley.” 

‘*Who numbers the notes, I wonder? I suppose mistakes are not 
impossible to those who do it, any more than to other people.” 

“No fear of that, sir, with their system. The note has been changed 
in the post.” 
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‘‘ Nonsense,” retorted Tod. 

They’d have cavilled until night with no result, one holding out 
against the other. Tod brought away the note and the five sovereigns 
—which Salmon offered : “ We could send over another note at leisure,” 
he said. I examined the envelope as we hastened home: it was the 
same we had posted at Worcester, and did not seem to have been tam- 
pered with. 

Getting Anna Whitney’s lettter out of my best site pocket, I 
brought it to Tod. The numbers were quite different from the note’s. 
He stared like one bewildered: his eyes passing between those on oe 
letter, and those on the note. 

‘Johnny, this beats bull-baiting.” 

So it did. For mystification. 

“‘Are you sure you copied the figures correctly, old fellow?” 

““Now Tod! Of course I did. And the letters too.” 

*¢ Let’s go up to the Pater.” 

The Pater was getting up, in defiance of old Cole and of Mrs. Tod- 
hetley, and was dressed up to his coat. He had gota fire in his room 
and his white night-cap on. I told him about the note. Tod was out- 
side, telling Mrs. Todhetley. He did not receive the news kindly. 

“The note I gave you to put into the envelope, was one of those 
stolen from the butcher at Tewkesbury! How dare you bring your 
rubbishing stories to me, Mr. Johnny !” 

I tried to explain how it was—that it was not the same note; as the 

. numbers proved. He’d hear nothing at first, only went on at me, 
stamping his slippers and nodding his head, with the big white tassel 
of the night-cap bobbing up and down. If Salmon dared to say he 
had sent him a stolen note to change, he’d teach Salmon what slander 
meant the next day the magistrates sat. 

Tod came in then with Mrs. Todhetley. The Squire had talked 
himself quiet and [ got a hearing: showing him the numbers I had 
taken down outside Anna’s letter and the numbers on the stolen bank- 
note. It brought him to reason. 

‘‘Why, bless my heart! How can they have been changed, 
Johnny?” 

Getting the packet of notes out of his pocket-book, he went over 
their numbers. ‘They were all consecutive, the nine of them; and so 
was the tenth, the one I had taken down. He pushed his night-cap 
back and stared at us. 

“Did you two get larking yesterday and drop the letter on your way 
to the post ?” 

“We took it straight to the post, sir, and put it safely in.” 

“TI don’t know that I'd answer for it,” stormed the Squire. ‘ Once 
dropped in the street, there’s no knowing who might pick it up, or what 

| tricks might be played with it. Hold your tongues, you two. How 
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else do you suppose it could have been done? We don’t live in the 
days of miracles.” 
Off went his night-cap, on went his coat. Ringing the bell until it 


was answered, he ordered the phaeton to be got ready on the instant, to ~ 


take him to the station: he was going to Worcester. Mrs. Todhetley 


quite implored him not; as good as went down on her knees: he would - 


increase his cold, and perhaps be laidup. But he’dnotlisten. ‘ Hang 
the cold,” he said: ‘“‘he had no cold; it was gone. People shouldn't 
have it to say that tricks could be played on him with impunity, and 
stolen notes substituted for honest ones.” 

‘¢ What a way he puts himself into!” laughed Tod, when he had or- 
dered us off to make ready. 

‘“‘T know somebody else who does just the same.” 

“You'll get it presently, Johnny.” 

Away we went to the station, Bob and Blister spanking along and 
Tod driving : the Squire, wrapped in about fifteen rugs and five com- 
forters, sitting beside him. Dwarf Giles was behind with me: he would 
have to take the carriage back. A train came up pretty soon, and we 
got to Worcester. 

Of all commotions, the Squire made the worst. When he got to the 
bank, Mr. Isaac was out: would not be in till three o’clock : and that 
put the finishing stroke on the Pater’s impatience. Next he went to 
the Star, and told of the matter there, gathering half the house about 
him. The post office was taken next. They seemed to know 
nothing whatever about the letter—and I don’t think they did—had not 
particularly noticed it in sorting : could not have seemed to see less had 
they been in a fog at sea: except one thing, and that they’d swear to— 
that every letter posted at the office the previous day, and all other 
days, had been duly forwarded, untampered with, to its destination. 

The first dawn of reason that fell over us was in the interview with 
Mr. Isaac. It was pleasant to be with anybody so cheerfully calm. 
Taking the roll of five-pound notes in his hand, he pronounced them to 
be the same he had given us on the previous day; and the number 
I had dotted down to have been the one belonging to the tenth 
note. 

‘And is this one of those two stolen ones that were advertised ?” 
demanded the Squire, putting it into Mr. Isaac’s hands. 

Mr. Isaac spoke with a clerk for a minute—perhaps referring to the 
numbers as Salmon had done—and came back saying that it was the 
note. So there we were: the matter laid, so far, to rest. Nothing 
could be more unsatisfactory. The Squire sat quite still, as if he had 
been struck dumb. 

‘I’m sure I shall never see daylight out of this,” cried the Squire in 
a kind of hopeless, mazy tone. “It’s worse than conjuring.” 

Mr. Isaac was called away. The Squire fastened upon one of the 
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old clerks, and went over the matter with him. He could not readily 
understand it. 

“The note must have been changed, Mr. Todhetley,” said he. 

“* Changed in the post ?” 

“* Changed somewhere.” 

“* But who did it?” 

** That’s the question.” 

The Squire could not tear himself away. Once out of the bank he 
would be at a nonplus. He began casting a doubt on the Worcester 
post office ; the clerk retorted that there was a post office at our end, 
Timberdale : and at that the Squire fired. Each would have held out 
for the good faith of his respective post office to the death. It put Tod 
and me in mind of the fable of the crows, each old mother saying that 
her own young crow was the whitest. After glaring at one another for 
a bit through their spectacles, they shook hands and parted. 

We got home to a late dinner at Crabb Cot, just as wise as we had 
left it in the morning. The Squire had an awful cold, though he’d not 
admit it. At nine o’clock he virtually gave in, went up to bed, and said 
Molly was to make him a basin of hot gruel, and we might put a drop 
of brandy in it. 

The mode of conveying the letters from Worcester was this. The 
Timberdale bag, made up at the Worcester office, was brought out at 
night by the late train, and dropped at the Timberdale station. The 
postmaster of Timberdale (if you can give that title to one in so insig- 
nificant a place) would be at the station to receive it, and carried it 
home. 

His name was Rymer. A man of standing respectability in the 
place, and of good connections. He had been brought up for a 
surgeon, but somehow never got the chance to pass; and, years and 
years ago, opened a chemist’s and druggist’s shop at Timberdale. Then 
he added on other things: stationery, Christmas cards, valentines, boy’s 
marbles, purses, and such like, which his wife attended to. In time he 
got the post office. As to suspecting Rymer of doing anything wrong 
with the note, it was not to be thought of. He had two children: a 
son, who seemed never to do any: good for himself, and no sooner got 
a situation than he was home from it again; and a daughter, a nice 
little girl of sixteen, who was as useful amid the drugs and the post 
office work as her father. 

Timberdale had two letter-carriers. One for the the place itself, the 
other for the country round. This last had a regular journey of it, for 
the farm houses were scattered. There had always been a talk about 
our two houses—the Squire’s and old Coney’s—being put in the Tim- 
berdale district for delivery, and why it was originally done could not 
be made out ; seeing that we were ever so far off Timberdale, and in 
Crabb parish. But nobody stirred themselves to alter it, and so the 
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old custom went on. The out-postman was Lee: a trustworthy old 
soul with shaky legs. 

It was the next morning. Cole the surgeon came in vexed. The 
Squire ought not to have got up at all the past day, he said, much less. 
have gone to Worcester ; and where was the use of his prescribing re- 
medies if they were not attended to. Upon that, the Squire (after re- 
torting that he should do as he pleased in spite of Cole and his remedies, 
and speaking out of a kind of foggy hoarseness) told about posting the 
bank-note to Mrs. Todhetley, and what had come of it. 

‘¢ Well, it’s a strange thing,” said Cole, when he had turned the news 
about in his mind. ‘‘ What do you think, Johnny ?” 

He would often say to me when talking of things and people “ What 
do you think?” He had a theory that I saw clearly. Of course I had 
nothing particular to think about this: it seemed a hopeless puzzle. 

‘“‘ Lee’s sure,” said Cole, speaking of the postman; ‘‘so 1s Rymer. 
There’s no other hands it could have been in on this side.” 

‘The Worcester side swear it was not tampered with on their's.” 

“Have you questioned Rymer about it ?” 

‘“‘ Not yet,” croaked the Squire. ‘I meant to have gone to him to- 
day.” 

“ Which you'll not do,” cried Mr. Cole. “But now, look here: I'd 
not tell people at first that the substituted note was one of those stolen 
ones, if I were you: not even Rymer. Nobody likes to be mixed up 
with robberies. You’d put folks on their guard at once; and any chance 
word of enlightenment that might otherwise be dropped, would be kept 
in.” 

We did not quite take him. 

*T’d not,” continued Cole. 

“But we must enquire about it,” said Tod. “ What’s to be said 
of the note?” 

“Say that the bank-note you put in was changed en route for an- 
other one: that the numbers did not tally. That’s all you need tell at 
first.” 

Tod could not see the reason In the argument; but the Squire took 
up the idea eagerly: and ordered Tod to doas was suggested. He was 
unable to go to Timberdale himself, but far too impatient to let it rest 
until another day: and so Tod was to be his deputy. 

With at least five hundred suggestions and injunctions from the 
Squire—who only ceased when his voice disappeared completely—we 
set off, taking the way of the Ravine. It was a fine spring day: the 
trees were coming into leaf, the thorns and other bushes were budding; 
violets and primroses nestled at their feet. I picked some early cows- 
lips for a ball for Lena, and some double white sweet violets for Mrs. 
Todhetley. 

Past the Court, went we—but there’s nothing to tell of that ing 
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—past Jael Batty’s and the other straggling cottages, and came to the 
village street. It was paved: and you can’t say that of all villages. 

Mr. Rymer was behind his counter: a delicate-faced, thin man, with 
a rather sad expression and mild brown eyes. In spite of his poor 
‘ clothes and his white apron, and the obscure shop he had served in for 
tventy years, his face had “ gentleman” plainly written in it: but he 
gave you the idea of being too meek spirited; as if in any struggle 
with the world he could never take his own part. 

The shop was a double shop, resembling Salmon’s in shape and 
arrangements. The drugs and chemicals were on the left hand side as 
you entered ; the miscellaneous wares on the other. Horse and cattle 
medicines were kept with the drugs: and other things too numerous to 
mention, such as pearl barley, pickles, and fish-sauce. The girl, Margaret 
Rymer, was serving 2 woman with a pennyworth of writing paper when 
we went in (three sheets to the penny), and a postage-stamp. Tod 
asked for Mr. Rymer. 

He came forward from the little parlour, at one end of which was 
the desk where he did his postal work. 

Upon Tod's saying that we wished to speak with him privately, he 
took us into the parlour. As we sat down opposite to him I could not 
help thinking what a nice face he had. It was getting very care-worn. 
A stranger would have given him more than his forty-five years : though 
the bright brown hair was good still. Tod told his story. The chemist 
looked thoroughly surprised, but open and upright as the day. I saw 
at once that no fault attached to him. 

“A bank-note exchanged as it passed through the post!” he exclaimed. 
‘¢ But, Mr. Todhetley, the thing seems impossible.” 

“It is so,” said Tod. “I was just as unwilling to believe it at first : 
but facts are facts.” 

‘“‘T cannot see the motive,” said Rymer. “Why should one bank- 
note be taken out of a letter, if another were substituted ?” 

Tod looked at me. Wanting to say that the other was a stolen note, 
and was no doubt put in to be got rid of. But the Squire had tied us 
down. 

‘‘ Had the note been simply abstracted from the letter, we should be 
at no loss to understand that a thief had helped himself to it; but a 
thief would not put another note of the same value in its place,” went 
on Rymer. 

‘Well, the facts are as I tell you, Mr. Rymer,” returned Tod, inwardly 
impatient at being trammelled and having to tell solame a tale. ‘One 
bank-note was taken out of the letter and another put in its place We 
want you to help us discover the mystery.” 

‘‘T will help you to the utmost of my power,” was Rymer’s answer. 
‘¢ But—are you sure you have told me the circumstances correctly ? 

‘¢ Quite sure,” answered wrathful Tod. ‘The thing was clone between 
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Worcester post office and our house. How was it done, and by whom ? 
That’s the question.” 

‘““You enclosed the note in the letter yourself, at Worcester on 
Wednesday afternoon, and put it into the post office : when we delivered 
the letter at Crabb Cot yesterday morning, you found the note inside 
had been taken out and another put in? These are the circumstances ?” 

“Precisely so. Except that it was not I who enclosed the note and 
took down its number but Johnny Ludlow. The Worcester office dis- 
claims all fingering in the matter, and so we are thrown on this side of 
the journey. Did you go to the station yourself for the bag of letters, 
Rymer ?” 

“TI did, sir. I brought it home and sorted the letters at that desk— 
turning to it—ready for the two men to take out inthe morning. I had 
used to sort all the letters in the morning, London and others; but 
lately I’ve done what we call the local bags—that come in before bed- 
time—at night. It saves time in the morning.” 

‘Do you recollect noticing the letter for Crabb Cot?” 

‘I think I noticed it. Yes, I feel sure I did. You see, there’s nearly 
always something or other for you, so that it’s not remarkable. But I 
am sure I did notice the letter.” 

‘No one could have got to it in the night ?” 

‘“‘ What—here ?” exclaimed Rymer, opening his eyes in surprise that 
such a question should be put. ‘No, certainly not. The letter-bags 
are locked up in this desk, and I keep the key about me.” 

‘And you gave them as usual to Lee in the morning ?” 

Mr. Rymer knitted his patient brow the least in the world, as if he 
thought that Tod’s pursuing these questions reflected some suspicion on 
him. He answered very meekly—going over the whole from the first. 

“When I brought the Worcester bag in on Wednesday night, I was 
at home alone : my wife and daughter happened to be spending the 
evening with some friends, and the servant had asked leave to go out. 
I sorted the letters, and locked them up as usual in one of the deep 
drawers of the desk. I never unlocked it again until the last thing in 
the morning, when the other letters that had come in were ready to go 
out, and the two men were waiting for them. ‘The letter would be in 
Lee’s packet of course—which I delivered to him. But he is to be 
depended on: he would not tamper with it. That is the whole history 
so far as I am connected with it, Mr. Todhetley. I could not tell you 
more if I talked till mid-day.” 

‘What's that, Thomas? Anything amiss with the letters ?” called out 
a voice at this juncture, as the inner door opened, that shut out the 
kitchen. 

I knew it. Knew it for Mrs. Rymer’s. I didn’t like her a bit: and 
however a refined man like Rymer (and in mind he was so) could have 
made her his wife seemed to be a seven days’ wonder. She had a nose 
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as long as from Crabb Ravine to the First of April; and her hair and 
face were red, and her flounces fine. As common a woman as you'd 
see in a summer’s day, with a broad Brummagem accent. But she was 
very capable, and not unkindly natured. The worst Timberdale 
said of her was, that she had done her best to spoil that ugly son of 
hers. 

Putting her head, ornamented with yellow curl-papers, round the door- 
post, she saw us seated there, and drew it away again. Her sleeves 
were stripped up and she had a coarse apron on ; altogether not dressed 
for company. Letting the door stand ajar, she asked again if anything 
Was amiss, and went on with her work at the same time: which sounded 
like the chopping of suet. Mr. Rymer replied in a curt word or two, 
as if he felt annoyed she should interfere. She would not be put off : 
strong-minded women never are: and he had to give the explanation. 
A five-pound bank-note had been mysteriously lost out of a letter ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Todhetley. The chopping stopped. 

“Stolen out of it?” 

“¢ Well—yes ; it may be said so.” 

‘* But why do you call it mysterious ?” 

Mr. Rymer said why. That the bank-note had not, in one sense, been 
stolen ; since another of the same value had been substituted for it. 

Chop, chop, chop: Mrs. Rymer had begun again vigorously. 

“I'd like to know who’s to make top or tail of such a story as that,” 
she called out presently. ‘‘ Has anything been lost, or not?” 

“Yes, I tell you, Susannah : a five-pound note.” 

Forgetting her curl-papers and the apron, Mrs. Rymer came boldly 
inside the room, chopping-knife in hand, and requested further enlighten- 
ment. We told her between us: she stood with her back against the 
door-post while she listened. 

‘¢When do you say this took place, young gents ?” 

“On Wednesday night, or Thursday morning. When the letter got 
to us at breakfast time, the job was done.” 

She said no more then, but went back and chopped faster than ever. 
Tod and I had got up to go when she came in again. 

“The odd part about it is, their putting in a note for the same 
value,” cried she. “I never heard of such a thing as that. Why not 
spend the other note, and make no bother over it ?” 

“You would be quite justified in doing so under the circumstances, 
Mr. Todhetley,” said the quieter husband. 

“But we can’t,” returned Tod, hotly—and all but said more than he 
was to Say. 

*S'Why not?” asked she. 

‘‘ Because it’s not ours; there, Mrs. Rymer.” 

“Well, I know what I’d say—if the chance was given me,” returned 
she, resenting Tod’s manner. “ That the note found in the letter was 
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the one put into it at Worcester. Changed in the post! It does not 
stand to reason.” 

‘But, my dear,’—her husband was beginning. 

‘¢ Now, Thomas Rymer, that’s what I ¢hzvk-: and so would you, if you 
had a grain of sense beyond a gander’s. And now good morning, 
young gents : my pudding won’t get done for dinner at this rate.” 

Mr. Rymer came with us through the shop to the door. I shook 
hands with him: and Tod’s nose went up in the air. But I think it 
lies in what you see a man is, by mind and nature, whether he is your 
equal, and you feel proud to think he is—not in his wearing an apron. 
There are some lords in the land I’d not half care to shake hands 
with as J would with Thomas Rymer. 

“T hope you will pardon me for reverting to my first opinion, Mr. 
Todhetley,” he said, turning to Tod—* but indeed I think there must 
be some mistake. Mrs. Rymer may be right—that the note found in the 
letter was the one put into it.” 

Tod flung away. The facts he had obstinately refused to believe at 
first, he had so fully adopted now, that any other opinion offended him. 
He was stamping when I got up. 

“Tothink that the Pater should have sent us there like two fools, 
Johnny! Closing our mouths so that we could not speak the truth.” 

‘¢ Rymer only three parts believes it. His wife not at all.” 

“Sugar his wife! It’s nothing to her. And all through the sugges- 
tion of that precious calf, Cole. Johnny, I think I shall act on my own 
judgment, and go back and tell Rymer the note was a stolen one.” 

“The Pater told us not to.” 

“Stuff! Circumstances alter cases. He would have told it himself 
before he had been with Rymer two minutes. The man’s hands 
are partly tied, yousee; knowing only half of the tale.” 

“Well; 7 won’t tell him.” 

“* Nobody asked you. Here goes. And the Squire will say I’ve done 
right.” 

Rymer was standing at his door still. The shop was empty, and 
there were no ears near. ‘Tod lowered his voice though. 

“¢ The truth is, Mr. Rymer, that the note substituted in the letter for 
ours, was one of those two lost by the butcher at Tewkesbury. I 
conclude you heard of the robbery.” 

“‘ One of those two!” exclaimed Rymer. 

“Yes: Salmon at South Crabb recognized it yesterday, when we 
were asking him to give change for it. 

“‘ But why not have told me this at once, Mr. Todhetley? ” 

‘“‘ Because the Squire and Cole, laying their wise heads together this 
morning, thought it might be better not to let that much get abroad: 
it would put people on their guard, they said. You see now where the 
motive lay for the exchange of notes.” 
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“Of course I do,” said Mr. Rymer in his quiet way. But it is 
very unaccountable. I cannot imagine where the treason lies.” 

“* Not on this side, seemingly,” remarked Tod. “ The letter appears 
to have passed through nobody’s hands but Lee’s : and he’s safe.” 

“* Safe and sure. It must have been accomplished at Worcester. Or— 
in the railway train,” he slowly added. “I have heard of such things.” 

“ You had better keep counsel at present as to the stolen note, Mr. 
Rymer.” 

“T will until you give me leave to speak. All I can do to assist 
in the discovery is heartily at Squire Todhetley’s service. I'd transport 
these rogues, for my part.” 

We carried our report home—that the thing had not been, and could 
not have been, effected on the Timberdale side; unless old Lee was 
to be suspected. Which was out of the question. 

Time went on, and it grew into more of a mystery than ever. Not 
as to the fact itself or the stolen note, for all that was soon known high 
and low. ‘The Worcester office exonerated itself from suspicion, as did 
the railway letter van. The van let off its resentment in a little private 
sneering ; but the office waxed hot, and declared the fraud must lie at 
the door of Timberdale. And so the matter was given up for a bad 
job, the Squire submitting to the loss of his good note. 

But a curious circumstance occurred, connected with Thomas Rymer. 
And, to me, his behaviour had seemed curious nearly throughout. Not 
at that first interview : as I said, he was open, and, so to say, indifferent 
then : but soon afterwards his manner changed. 

On the day following that interview, the Squire, who was very restless 
over it, wanting the thing to come to light in no time, sent me again to 
Rymer’s place, to know if he had gleaned anything. Rymer said he 
had not: and his manner was just what it had been the past day. I 
could have staked my life, if necessary, that the man Jdecliezed what he 
said—that news must be looked for elsewhere, not at Timberdale: I am 
sure that he thought it simply impossible the theft could have been 
effected after the letters came into his hands. But—some days later 
on, when the whole matter had been disclosed, and the public knew as 
much about it as we did, the Squire—well of his cold, except for 
sniffing—thought he would have a talk with Rymer himself, went over, 
and took me with him. 

I shall not forget it. In Rymer’s window, the chemical side, there 
was a picture of a bullock eating up some newly-invented cattle-food 
and growing fat upon it. Itcaught the Squire’s eye. While he stopped 
to read the advertisement, I went in. The moment Rymer saw me— 
his daughter called to him to come out of the parlour where he was at 
dinner—his face turned first red, and then of a ghastly whiteness. 

“ Mr. Todhetley thought he would like to come and see you, Mr. 
Rymer.” 
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“Ves; yes,” he said, in an agitated kind of tone, and then he stooped 
to put some jars closer together under the counter—but I thought he 
knew how white he was and wanted to hide it. When the Squire came 
in, asking first of all about the new cattle-food, he noticed nothing. 
Rymer was pretty nigh himself then : and said he had taken the agency 
of it, and old Massock had ordered some. 

Then they talked about the note. Rymer’s tone was quite different 
from what it had been before: though whether I should have noticed 
it but for his white face, I can hardly tell. That had made me notice 
him. He spoke in a low, timid voice, saying no more than he was 
obliged, as if the subject frightened him. One thing I saw: that his 
hands trembled. Some camomile blows lay on a white paper on the 
counter, and he began doing them up with shaky fingers. 

Was his wife given to eaves-dropping? I should have thought not : 
she was too independent for it. But, there she was—standing just 
within the little parlour and certainly listening. The Squire caught sight 
of her gown-tail, and called out “How d’ye do, Mrs. Rymer ?”— 
upon which she came forward. There was a_ scared look on her 
face also, as if its impudence had shrunk out of it. She did not stay 
an instant, just answered the Squire and went away again. 

‘We must come to the bottom of the business somehow, you know, 
Rymer,” concluded the Squire as he was leaving. ‘‘It would never do 
to let the thief get off. What I should think is—that it must be the 
same fellow who robbed the butcher a 

‘“* No, no,” hastily interrupted Rymer. 

“lVvo! One of the gang then. Any way, you'll help us all you can, 
I should like to bring the lot to trial. If you get to learn anything 
send me word at once.” 

Rymer answered Yes, and attended us to the door. Then the Squire 
svent back to the cattle-food ; but we got away at last. 

“Thomas Rymer breaks, Johnny, I think. He doesn’t seem in 
Spirits somehow. It’s hard for a man to be in a shop all day long, 
from year’s end to year’s end, and never get an hour’s holiday.” 

Ever after this, when the affair was spoken of with Rymer, he showed 
more or less the same kind of shrinking: as if the subject gave him 
some terrible pain. Nobody else noticed it: and I only did because I 
looked out for it. I believe he saw I thought something ; for when he 
<aught my eye, as he did more than once, his own fell. 

But the curious circumstance connected with him has to be told yet. 
One summer evening when it was getting towards dusk, he came over 
to Crab Cot to see the Squire. Very much to the Pater’s surprise, 
Rymer put a five-pound note into his hand. 

“Is the money found ?” cried he, eagerly. 

*““No, sir, it is not found,” said Rymer in a subdued tone. “It 
seems likely to remain a mystery to the last. But I wish to restore 
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it myself. It lies upon my conscience—being postmaster here—that such 
a loss should have taken place. With three parts of the public, and 
more, it is the Timberdale side that gets the credit of being to blame. 
And so—it weighs heavily upon me. Though I don’t see how I could 
have prevented it: and I lay awake night after night, thinking it over.” 

The Squire stared for awhile, and then pushed back the note. 

“Why goodness, man !” cried he, when his amazement let him speak, 
‘* you don’t suppose I’d take the money from you! What in the world 
right should you have to bear the loss? You must be dreaming.” 

“I should feel better satisfied,” said poor Rymer, in his subdued 
voice of pain. ‘‘ Better satisfied.” 

“ And how do you think JZ should feel,” stamped the Squire, nearly 
flinging the note into the fire. ‘ Here, put it up; put it up. Why, my 
good fellow, don’t, for mercy’s sake, let this bother take your senses 
away. It’s no more your fault that the letter was rifled than it was 
mine. Well, this is a start—your coming to say this.” 

They went on, battling it out. Rymer praying for him to take the 
note as if he’d pray his life away ; the Squire accusing the other of 
having gone clean mad, to think of sucha thing. I happened to go 
into the room in the midst, but they’d not leisure to look at me. It 
ended in Rymer’s taking back the note: it could not have ended in 
any other manner : the Squire vowing, if he did not, that he should go 
before the magistrates for lunacy. 

‘“‘ Get the port wine, Johnny.” 

Rymer declined to take any: his head was not accustomed to wine, 
he said. The Squire poured out a bumper and made him drink it: 
telling him he believed it was something of the kind his head wanted, 
or it would never have got such a wild notion into it as the errand he 
had come upon that evening. 

A few minutes after Rymer had left, I heard the Squire shouting to 
me, and went back to the room. He had in his hand a little thin note- 
case of green leather, something like two leaves folded together. 

“Rymer must have dropped this, Johnny, in putting it into his 
pocket. The note is in it. You had better run after him.” 

I took it, and went out. But the question was—which way had 
Rymer gone? We could see far along the solitary road, and it was light 
enough yet, but nobody was in view, so I guessed he was taking the 
short-cut through the Ravine, braving the ghost, and I went swinging 
down the zigzag path. Wasn't it gloomy there! 

Well, it was a surprise! He had sat down on the stump of a tree, 
and was sobbing with all his might: great loud sobs and moans that 
prevented his hearing me. There was no time for me to draw back, 
or for him to hide his trouble. I could only hold out the green case, 
and make the best of it. 

‘¢T am afraid you are in some great trouble, Mr. Rymer ?” 
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He got up and swallowed all his sobs at once. 

‘<The best of us have trouble at times, Master Johnny.” 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Nothing. Nothing. Except forget that you have seen’ me giving 
way to it. It was very foolish of me: but there are moments ene 
when one loses self-control.” 

Either through his awkwardness or mine, the leaves of ce case 
opened, and the bank-note fluttered out. I picked it up and gave it to 
him. Our eyes met in the gloom. 

“T think you know,” he whispered. 

“T think I suspect. Don’t be afraid: no one else does: and I'll 
never drop a hint to mortal man.” 

Putting my hand into his that he might feel its warm clasp, he took 
it asit was meant, and wrung it in answer. Had we been of the same 
age, I could have felt henceforth like his brother. 

“It will be my death-blow,” he whispered. ‘‘ Heaven knows I was 
not prepared for it. I was unsuspicious as a child.” 

He went his way with his grief and his load of care, and I went mine, 
my heart aching for him. I am older now than I was then: and have 
learnt to think that God sends these dreadful troubles to try us, that 
we may fly from them to Him. Why else should they come? 

And I daresay you have guessed how it was. The time came when 
it was all disclosed ; so I don’t break my faith intelling. ‘That ill-doing 
son of his had been the thief. He was staying at home at the time 
with the note stolen from Tewkesbury in his possession: some of his 
bad companions had promised him a bonus if he could succeed in pass- 
ing it. It was his mother who surreptitiously got the keys of the desk 
for him, that he might open it in the mght : he made the excuse to her 
that there was a letter in the Worcester bag for himself under a false 
direction, which he must secure, unsuspected. To do Madam Rymer 
justice, she thought no worse : and it was she who in her fright, when 
the commotion arose about the Tewkesbury note, confessed to her 
husband that she had let him have the keys that night. There could 
be no further doubt in either of their minds after that. The son, too, 
had decamped. It was to look for our letter he had wanted the keys. 
For he knew it might be coming: he was on the platform at the rail- 
way station in the morning—I saw him standing there—and must have 
heard what Mrs. Todhetley said. And that was the whole of the 
mystery. 

But I’d have given the money from my own pocket twice over, to 
have prevented its happening, for Thomas Rymer’s sake. 

Jounny LuDLow. 
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HOW A FAIRY TALE ENDED. 
A Story IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III. 


HE express had deposited its Hereford passengers, and Major 

Herman, with a lady on his arm, came out of the station to 

where his carriage waited. He had put his companion into her seat, 

and was about to take the reins, when he caught sight of a gentleman 

entering the booking-office. ‘‘ Excuse me, Agatha,” he said, following 

and stopping him. “‘ You have been to the Maples, to-day, I suppose, 
Dr. Sheppey.” 

‘Yes; I have but just come from there.” 

“¢ And how is—Mr. Kennard?” 

“Just the same; and little Freddy better, but still pining for his 
twin-brother; others all well except Miss Josephine, who is over-anxious, 
and I fear, a little overworked. They will be glad to see you back, Major 
Herman.” 

Very quiet was Noel as he drove through the town, and Miss Deni- 
son pondered for a reason. 

‘“T have told you every earthly thing, Noel, and you have told me 
nothing. Who were you asking after—all those people ?” 

‘Do you already forget all I have told you of the Kennards ?” Noel 
answered, simply. 

“Certainly not. Is it Miss Kennard who is over-anxious and over 
worked ?” 

“Tt is she of whom Dr. Sheppey says it.” 

‘¢ What is this child like, Noel? describe her to me as you could not 
do in a letter.” 

After a scarcely perceptible pause, Noel looked round, laughing. 
“Then I will borrow some one else’s words to tell you in. ‘ Methinks 
she is too low for a high praise, too brown for a fair praise, and too 
little for a great praise.’” 

“ Altogether, I suppose, she, too, is a hero,” laughed Agatha. 

“You can judge for yourself, Agatha, as you are to be neighbours.” 

‘Yes, I shall cultivate her; I am tired of girls like myself. Are not 
you tired of me yet, Noel?” 

He smiled a little. ‘You give me no opportunity to be,” he said, 
‘*-you have kept so far away from me when you could.” 

She felt, perhaps for the first time, that this had pained him; and 
wondered at it in her mind; the very consciousness making her very 
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sweet and gentle to him when she came into the quiet house, with a 
new element of bright, careless gaiety, making a pretty picture herself, 
in the lamp-light, sitting beside Mrs. Herman, chatting lightly and gently 
of the world in which she had been moving ; turning with irresistible 
smiles and sauciness to Noel every now and then. Noel, who followed 
with dreamy, questioning eyes, every action of the tall, graceful figure, 
and every change on the fair blooming face. 

‘“‘ How proud he ought to have been of her! how little he deserved 
the smallest portion of any love she could give him!” ran his eager 
thoughts ; she was come at last, and the road was plainly marked before 
him—so clearly and distinctly marked ! 

The very second day of her visit, Agatha made Noel take her to the 
Maples. She was quite eager for the call she told him. And along the 
road that was so often trodden by him he took her on this sunny April 
morning. 

In the little drawing-room, with the sunlight pouring in upon them, 
the two girls met; each trying unconsciously to grasp the nature of 
the other. Josie had been sitting on the floor, beside Freddy’s sofa, 
as they came in, and when she rose, Agatha drew her own chair to 
the spot, and took Freddy under her immediate protection, asking 
him gentle common-place questions in which her eyes bore very little 
part, and her thoughts none at all. And Josie— neither conscious 
nor shy, but with just the quaint childish manner of old—told Major 
Herman the many things he desired to know after his long absence 
of three days. 

Then they, too, joined Agatha and Freddy, and the earnestness of 
Agatha Denison’s bright eyes deepened a little as she turned to the 
window, while Noel told Freddy the wonderful adventures he had had, 
and gave him the wonderful presents he had brought. 

‘“‘Miss Kennard,” said Agatha, suddenly, looking into the little dark 
face beside her, ‘did you ever know anyone so pleasant with children 
as Major Herman?” 

“I think my brothers are as pleasant with them,” she answered, 
gently. 

Miss Denison, without removing her eyes, laughed a little. ‘‘ Ot 
course ; but then he is not a brother. He is like, who was it? who 
had ‘a childly way with children.’ But I suppose you would not 
know, you have not time to read romances.” 

“Qh, I Know Leolin Averill very well,” said Josephine. simply. 

“You do find time for romances, then? ” 

** Yes, a good many,” answered Josie, lightly. 

“You seem such a child,” said Agatha, gently laying a hand on 
her shoulder, “ that I can hardly fancy you out of the schoolroom.” 

“I think I ought to be in it, indeed,” Josie said, earnestly. “I 
know nothing—to be nearly eighteen !” 
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On. their way home Agatha repeated this little speech to Noel, 
laughing merrily. 

“Her not having been taught more is no pity at all,” said Noel, 
gravely, ‘‘ she teaches all the better.” 

‘“‘Noel,” said Agatha, gravely, too, “did it strike you, to-day, what 
a contrast we two girls were ?” 

‘“‘ Why should that strike me?” he answered, rather hastily. 

“J don’t know why, but I think it did ; tell me how.” 

“T do not think it struck me at all, dear,” he said, very gently, 
“but I will tell you something that did, though you will, of course, 
hardly understand it. The change there is in that child’s face since 
the day I first saw her, standing where she stood with you to-day.” 

‘““What change, Noel?” she asked, looking straight along the road 
in front of them. 

“That I do not know; I cannot understand it myself, I only see it.” 

‘‘'The change from a child to a woman, perhaps?” asked Agatha in 
a low voice, ‘‘ which comes upon us sometimes unawares.” 

‘‘TIt may be so; but she has had sorrow and anxiety enough to 
change anyone, has not she? quite enough to complete the contrast 
you spoke of between her and yourself, Agatha dear.” 

Agatha pondered this a little in her mind, feeling, with woman’s 
wisdom, that this could not do it alone. 

From that day Agatha Denison took it into her head—or into her 
heart, perhaps—to find her way to the Maples very often indeed, 
lightly taking Josie’s excuse that Freddy could not spare her to return 
these perpetual calls. 

One bright Saturday afternoon far on in May, they persuaded Josie to 
drive with them, and she had sat beside Noel (for the last time, she 
said to herself, knowing he was going away with Agatha on the 
Monday), with Freddy lying beside her among the cushions; and Agatha 
cheerily talking to them from the back seat; then they had come to 
the Maples to spend their last evening together. Mr. Kennard had 
roused himself to talk to Agatha, who was a pleasant intelligent com- 
panion ; then Noel had wheeled his chair to the foot of the stairs 
where Donald and Will waited to carry it up; and Josie held up little 
Freddy to receive his kisses. 

*‘Good-night, dear,” said Noel, tenderly, as the child’s face nestled a 
moment beside his own. “ These little cheeks will be round and red 
when I come back, and these lazy little feet running everywhere, but 
you won't forget poor Noel?” 

“No; I'll never forget you, Noel,” said Freddy, softly, and Josie 
turned her head away a little wearily. 

“ Of course you will forget me,” said Agatha, with an odd shakiness 
in her gay voice ; ‘ but if you do, it shall be Noel’s fault.” 
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“You'll see how I’ll remember,” and the tiny hand touched Agatha’s 
bright cheek. “ Is this a tear?” 

She laughed, giving him into his sister’s arms. 

‘‘ Mythical ideas children get sometimes,” she said, lightly. ‘ Now 
Josie, ‘you won’t be long away, be sure,’ I would sing that until you 
come back, only Noel dislikes it, I fancy.” 

“You would only have time for one verse,” said Josie, as she went. 
*¢ Will you try?” 

But no sound of music followed her, and if she had re-entered sud- 
denly, she would have been astonished to see how two people, be- 
trothed, and on the eve of marriage, amused themselves when left alone. 
Agatha, lying back in her low easy chair, her hands idle in her lap— 
looked out over the silent, restful landscape with sad and thoughtful eyes, 
that never turned or drooped. 

Noel—his arms folded and his eyes bent on the carpet—walked 
slowly backwards and forwards, from end to end of the little room, as 
silent as she was. Presently Donald came in, with the bright, bonny 
face of old, but otherwise changed indescribably. The agony and 
remorse of one night, and the better thoughts and aims of the months 
that followed, had left little of the Donald of old, save the handsome 
face and winning manners. ‘There was no wavering restlessness on the 
young eyes now, noreckless weakness on the merry lips. The face had 
lost its boyish zvsouciance, but had gained immeasurably in other 
things ; and the thorough self-forgetfulness of the lad showed in every 
action. He came and stood at the window opposite Agatha, talking to 
her with a certain easy courtesy that many an older man might have 
envied. 

Noel slackened his pace a little, but still walked on. Then Will 
came in, ignoring his books for this last night, and sat down on a low 
seat beside Agatha ; while she turned her bright eyes to him, and drew 
him on to talk. She was always fond of drawing out Will; proud of it, 
too, a little, knowing how shy and reserved he was to everyone but his 
sister. Noel overheard a little of the conversation, but had not stopped 
in his slow, thoughtful walk when Josephine came in again, with heavy 
shadows in her dark eyes. 

“T don’t call that a fault at all, Will,” said Agatha, cheerily, her quick 
eyes noticing why Noel stopped at last. ‘“‘ As for me, I look upon am- 
bition as one of the cardinal virtues.” 

Donald and Will both laughed, and as they did so, Agatha, smiling 
too, listened if the other voices in the room were speaking. No; not a 
word, and as the talk went merrily on, Josie came forward quietly, in 
her soft, black dress and took the seat Donald gave her. Then Noel 
leaned against the window opposite Donald and, looking down upon the 
girls, stood thus quite silently, save for a few words now and then when 
he was particularly addressed. At last, almost imperceptibly, Agatha— 
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who had led the conversation and been the chief talker—drew back 
gradually into silence too, as she watched and listened. 

So the shadows lengthened, and the twilight deepened round them, as 
they sat in the window looking less at each other than out upon the 
quietness of the summer evening, until Donald noticed Agatha’s dreamy 
attitude and something on her face which he*had never seen before. 

“Miss Denison is not used to so many boys about her as you are, 
Joe,” he said. ‘‘ We tire her, I fear.” 

*€ Does your head ache, Miss Denison ?” asked Will, anxiously. 

“My head ache? No; why should my head ache?” 

“You are so silent.” 

Suddenly her face assumed a woe-begone expression. ‘TI have such 
horrible toothache sometimes,” she said, “‘ I don’t know what to do with 
myself when it comes on.” 

Full of regret for having been unobservant and heedless, Josie’s sym- 
pathetic little face bent over her. ‘Oh, it’s gone now,” said Agatha, un- 
able to keep up the expression necessary to a continuation of the 
malady, “ quite gone, thank you.” And easily and gracefully—as she 
did everything—she rose and bade them all good night. 

“Do not let us call it good-bye,” she said, “ we shall meet in church 
to-morrow, at any rate: or, stay! let me say good-bye, because to un- 
dergo an operation oneself is not bad ; but I forbid Noel to say it, one 
cannot bear to look at the same operation performed on others.” 

‘In this mood you will have your tiresome tooth out, Miss Denison,” 
laughed Don. 

“ T think I shall,” she said, with a funny little smile in the corners of 
her mouth. “I have made up my mind to it. Noel, no good-byes for 
you.” 

Noel’s eyes said—against his will—that this was rather a selfish speech, 
but he was not sorry to abide by it, and after Agatha’s warm good-byes 
his leave-taking sounded quiet and indifferent. The soft still peaceful- 
ness of the May twilight crept into their hearts as Noel and Agatha 
walked home arm-in-arm along the quiet old familiar road ; and it did 
not seem strange to either that they should walk so in silence. Nor 
did it seem strange that, when at last Agatha broke this silence, it should 
be in a subdued and softened voice that took its tone more from the one 
quiet thought in her heart than from the universal quiet around her. 

‘“‘ Noel,” she said, as they turned into the garden at Hillfield, “come 
down the river-walk, please. I want to speak to you alone there.” 

They passed the house, and walked on till they came to a rustic 
terrace over the river, which Noel had covered with ferns and rock- 
plants. Drawing her hand from his arm, Agatha folded hers upon the 
wood-work and looked down the dim surface of the river. 

‘“‘ It is very pretty here, Noel,” she said, at last. 

“‘ This is a favourite spot of mine, dear,” he said, trying not to show 
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“any surprise at her bringing him here. “I had the myosotis beautiful 
here last year.” 

“ Had you?” 

He, too, was leaning on the ivy now, looking over and down to 
where, in an artificial cave, he kept two horned owls. He watched and 
waited for some movement from them, wondering why he did so all 
through the silence that followed her short answer. 

He began to think he heard them, when Agatha suddenly turned a 
gay, piquante face to his, laughing out cheerily in the gloaming. 

“ Noel, tell me that long thought ? ” 

He answered, astonished. ‘‘ Your’s was longer, Agatha; you were 
silent so long I was obliged to fall back upon a very commonplace one. 
Tell me your’s first.” 

“ That is just what I intend to do. Noel, I can never come to live 
at Hillfield.” 

At first he laughed, in light incredulity. “‘ Then we must have a house 
elsewhere, must we? ” 

“No; I shall not be happy in any house you take.” 

As he gathered her meaning slowly, his face grew white and angry. 

“‘ How long have we been engaged now, Noel?” 

She asked it so indifferently and carelessly that he could frame no 
answer, though she waited for it. 

“Never mind,” she went on, “I know it near enough; almost six 
years: and a very pleasant six years they have been, for we have been 
merely friends, never lovers as—as I understand it now. Noel, let us 
be always just so: dear friends, true friends, and nothing more.” 

“Agatha, what are you saying ?” he asked, in a low vexed tone. 

‘What I mean, dear Noel. It was a mistake of yours to think you 
were in love with me ; you did not know it was a mistake then, but you 
do now. It was amistake of mine to feel myself in love with you, / 
ought to have known it even then ; these things are plainer to women 
than to men. And so—in fact, Noel, I cannot settle down. I ama 
wandering, restless kind of person, and would rather only come here just 
to see you and your wife.” 

‘And yet you take my wife away from me when I was just going to 
bring her here ?” 

‘Not at all. I only take somebody away and leave room in your 
large, loving heart for a wife that is to come to you, mine own dear 
friend.” 

She could see his face but very indistinctly, and she could read little 
of the strange look that passed over it. 

“Noel,” she went on, in her most gentle tones, “no one hears us ; 
no one will ever know what passed between us two to-night; but if I 
do not say one thing to you, you may be proud for my sake when I am 
gone, and make yourself and others more unhappy still. I have done 
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enough of that. Let me have done it all, and let me go to my own 
happiness, leaving happiness behind me too. Iam a great deal older, 
Noel, than the child you love, but that shall make me only her truer 
friend. I shall come to her and to you, dear Noel, when I can; and 
seeing your happiness, shall rejoice that I—did not love you in that 
sort of way. I shall tell Mrs. Herman to-morrow, how I am fretting 
for foreign lands again, and must go back to poor Auntie; and, Noel, . 
do not falter because of me, for I shall take care never to come back 
until—she is here. So you will be effectually keeping me away, you see.” 

As she spoke she turned towards the house, Noel beside her. But 
her quick steps lingered as she neared it. 

“What do you say to me, before we go in?” she said, abruptly. 

“It shocks me so to feel you have not loved me, Agatha,” he said, 
quietly. 

‘¢ Does it?” she answered, cheerfully. ‘‘ Ah ! well, there’s no account- 
ing for these things. ‘The best thing is that I can love you always as I 
have always loved you—like a friend and sister. You want something 
rather more than that in your wife, dear Noel, don’t you think so?” 

‘And you will not give me more than that?” he asked, almost 
wistfully. 

“Never! nor can you give it me. That love God only gives us once, 
I think, in all our lives ; and, oh when you feel it in your own heart, and 
win it in another, it is a thing to be grateful for all your life! Come in 
now, Noel; Mrs. Herman will wonder what keeps us.” 

As they separated in the hall that night, Agatha, giving Noel her 
hand, said with a little happy laugh, “ Noel, you are not half so polite, 
nor half so handsome as Donald Kennard. If I had a brother like Don 
I should not look at you.” 

And Noel, laying his other hand on hers, looked down and answered: 
‘‘‘You have read the secret there has been between us, dear. God bless 
you for the way you read it!” 


Once more a group is gathered on the stone steps at the Maples, in 
in the fair June sunset. 

“T hope,” said Mr. Kennard, looking up as Will began to wheel his 
chair from the bottom where he had stopped among them, ‘“ that Don 
will be in time to meet the train.” 

‘No fear, papa; Don would run all the way sooner than miss it; it 
is due now,” said Josie, from her corner, bending to him a face that 
was beautiful in its happiness. ‘“‘ It is so good to see him pleased and 
interested,” she said to Major Herman, who sat below her. 

‘“¢ And other things are good too,” he answered, quizzically. 

“Yes; how good it is to think of the train just coming in; and, 
Freddy, you are there, are you? How good it is to see you well, my 
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The child had put his arms round her neck from behind, and Noel, 
leaning back, threw one arm round them both. ‘ O Freddy,” he said, 
“did you ever hear the fate of that boat in which the little fairy sailed 
with her twenty brothers—do you remember ?” 

‘Ves, Ido. What did it do, Noel ?” 

‘‘It foundered, dear; it went down to the bottom of the sea.” 

‘© Noel! and were they all killed and drowned ?” 

‘Not one of them. It came up again with the brothers in it.” 

‘‘ And not the ugly little fairy ?” 

‘Not the little fairy. No.” 

‘She was an ugly little fairy, Noel.” 2 

“Was she? Oh, well, she wasn’t in it.” . 

“How bad, Noel!” 

“ Not at all, dear. Down at the bottom she had met with the Prince, 
who had been very lonely—you remember him, when he sailed away 
with a Princess, and they found that neither of them could live in any- 
body else’s boat. So they came up to the top in the same.” 

“With the Princess ?” 

“No; she said she should like another, so she went on till she found 
one; but she often came into theirs for a sail.” 

‘“‘ And weren’t the twenty brothers sorry to lose the little fairy ?” 

“Well, they kept their boat alongside pretty well, I think,” said 
Noel, with an irrepressible laugh in his eyes, ‘‘so it didn’t matter.” 

‘“‘' That was comfortable, wasn’t it?” mused the child. 

“‘ Very—for everybody. But listen!” 

Josie had darted through the open window, and Freddy after her, 
and Noel sat quietly where he was for a time, feeling that his pre- 
sence was not needed just at first. 

Before he had sat there very long he felt a hand upon each shoulder, | 
and turned to meet an eager, boyish face and two small outstretched 


hands. 

“Major Herman, you didn’t turn away from me even ¢hen ; will you 
speak to me now?” 

‘Jerome! dear old Jerry. I only waited for the others to meet 
you first. How glad I am to see you!” 

“ There are tears behind here that want to come,” said Jerry, touch- 
ing the back of his head, “ but I suppose coming home is too happy a 
thing for tears to show their faces. I wish everybody wasn’t so kind 
to me.” 

““No; you don’t Jerry, so don’t pretend it.” 

‘‘T wish Don was like he used to be,” said the boy with a great gulp, 
‘‘and would put me down and cuff me.” 

“‘T don’t,” said Noel, placidly,” ‘I like him better as he is.” 

‘And I thought my father would turn away from me, and he kissed 
me twice.” 
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‘‘ Ves, he is glad to have you back,” said Noel, with perfect calmness, 

“I’m very glad school isn’t full of love like this,” gasped Jerry at 
last, his mouth working pitifully at the corners, ‘‘ because I want a big. 
ger punishment.” 

After having left him these few minutes with Noel, they all followed 
him out, hovering round him till they were summoned in to the late 
supper-tea. 

“T think, Josie darling,” said Noel, as they two hesitated a minute 
on the steps, “ that He whose ways are not our ways has worked all for 
good to these twenty brothers of yours.” 

‘‘And to me too, Noel,” she said, raising to him a happy face on 
which the sunset light rested lovingly. 

~ And he answered very gravely, but straight up from his heart: “ And 
to me too.” 
MarK HARDCASTLE. 
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MRS. THOMPSON’S WHITE WARE. 
A HOMELY TALE. 


RS. THOMPSON stood by the kitchen table paring potatoes 
| \ for dinner. Something was evidently wrong with the little 
lady, for there was an unmistakeable air of “spite” in the way she 
tossed the potatoes into the pan of cool spring water, waiting there to 
receive them. It was sultry weather; and through the open window 
came the sound of mowers whetting their scythes, blended with the call 
of the robin, and the faint notes of the cuckoo in the shaded wood. 
But it only irritated Mrs. Thompson—indeed everything irritated her 
that day. Looking out from the back door, might be seen a lovely 
landscape, with broad reaches of meadow-land, fringed with graceful 
belts of birch ; and softly-rounded mountains lifting their velvety fore- 
heads to the white, fleecy clouds, that went slowly sailing across the 
exquisite ether, like huge drifts of thistle-down. But this also irritated 
her ; everything could be beautiful save er life, and that was cold, and 
rude, and barren. At least, Mrs. Thompson, ,in the plenitude of her 
present unsatisfactory mood, was telling herself that it was. 

To begin at the beginning. Jane Lawrence had been an unusually 
romantic girl, and had gone for two years to a boarding-school. She 
had always fancied she would marry some famous artist or scholar, who 
would take her to Rome, and Venice, where she might live in a per- 
petual dream of beauty. She so loved beautiful things! Perhaps all 
women do; and that may be the reason so many are found ready to 
barter love for gold. 

But, contrary to all her pre-conceived notions, she married Robert 
Thompson, a plain, practical farmer ; and instead of touring it in Italy, 
she went to live at the old homestead, which had been the abode of 
the Thompsons for generations. Dreams and reality are so very diffe- 
rent, you see. 

Robert Thompson was a working farmer as well as a practical man, 
and all his people worked. His mother had worked in her day, his 
sisters had worked, he expected his wife to work. She took to it glee- 
fully: she had not been brought up with high notions by any means: 
and at first the work did not seem so much. But every experienced 
lady knows how the labour seems to accumulate in a plain farmer’s 
household as the years after marriage go on. There were plenty of men 
and boys about, but only one woman servant was kept ; and Mrs. Robert 
Thompson grew to find she helped at nearly everything, save perhaps 
the very roughest of the labour. In place of lounging in elegant foreign 
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studios, or gliding down famed canals and streams in picturesque gon- 
dolas, she had butter and cheese to make, and poultry to rear, and din- 
ners to cook in the long, low-ceiled kitchen, and the thousand and one 
cares upon her shoulders that make up a busy household. Quite a 
contrast ; as must be admitted. 

With things a little different, she’d not have minded the work so 
much : could she have had nice carpets and tasteful furniture, and 
books, and a picture or two, and flowers. The home was so very hard 
and practical, and its surroundings were getting so shabby. At first 
she had not noticed this, or cared for it; but every year, as the years 
went on, made matters look dingier. Old Mrs. Thompson had -not 
cared to be smart and nice; Robert never thought about it. And what 
though he had?—it is only natural for men to assume that what had 
done for a mother would do for a wife. In time Mrs. Robert Thomp- 
son began to ask that some renovation should take place; at which 
Robert only stared : the house that had done without painting so long, 
could do yet ; and the old things in it were good enough for them. She 
did not venture to urge the point: but she did press for some flowers, 
There was a strip of ground under the south parlour windows where a 
shrub of sweet-brier grew, and pinks, sweet-williams, and marigolds 
blossomed in their season. But they were old-fashioned, common 
flowers ; and she pined for the rare and elegant plants she had seen in 
conservatories and public gardens, But Robert Thompson would as 
soon have thought of buying the moon, as such useless things as flowers, 
The garden, like himself, was all practical, filled with cabbages, onions, 
potatoes, and sweet herbs. And so went on her unlovely existence ; 
in which dissatisfaction was becoming a very night-mare. Now and 
again, on those somewhat rare occasions when she went out to visit her 
neighbours, and saw how pretty many of them had things, she came 
home more than ever out of heart. The worst was (or the best) there 
was no real reason why a little money should not be spent in making 
the home prettier and happier, for Robert Thompson was doing well, 
and putting fairly by. But understanding had not come into the man: 
and his wife was too meek, perhaps too constitutionally timid to make 
trouble over it. 

The matter to-day—which had put her so very much out—was this, 
A. sewing-club had recently been established in the neighbourhood. 
There was much distress amidst the poor labourers’ wives and families, 
and some ladies with time on their hands set up a sewing-club, to make 
a few clothes for the nearly naked children. The farmers’ wives had 
joined it; Mrs. Thompson amidst others ; they met at stated intervals, 
taking the different houses in rotation: dining at home at twelve, 
assembling at one o’clock, and working steadily for several hours. It 
was surprising how much work got done ; how many little petticoats 
and frocks were made in the long afternoons. In less than a month it 
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would be Mrs. Thompson’s turn to receive the company—for the first 
time—and she naturally began to consider ways and means. For they 
met for an entertainment as well as for sewing: tea in the afternoon, a 
grand meal later when the stitching was over. 

What was Mrs. Thompson to do? Their stock of plates and dishes 
consisted of a few odds and ends of cracked delf, that had once been a 
kind of mulberry colour. She had long wanted some new white ware : 
she wanted it more than ever now. Grover, the keeper of the village 
crockery shop, had a lovely set for sale: white, with a delicate sprig of 
convolvuli and fuchsias : looking every bit as good as real china. Mrs. 
Thompson had set her heart on the set, and that morning had broached ° 
the subject to her husband. 

“‘What’s the matter with the old ones ?” asked he. 

“Look at them,’’ she answered. “They are frightfully old and 
shabby.” 

“‘T daresay the food will taste as well off them as off Grover’s set of 
white ware.” 

‘‘ But there’s not half enough. We have as good as none left.” 

‘Mother had some best china. Where is it ?” 

“That’s nearly all gone. We couldn’t put the two on the table 
together.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh Robert! Look at ¢#is. It is the shabbiest old lot ever seen.” 

‘¢*Twas good enough for mother.” 

Mrs. Robert Thompson disdained comment. 

“You'd not have thought of this but for the sewing circle having to 
come here. If they can’t come and eat from such dishes as we've got, 
they are welcome to stay away.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Thompson’s eyes. But she crowded them 
bravely back. He took his hat to go out to his mowing. 

‘We really want the things, Robert. Those at Grover’s are very 
cheap. I can get all I want for a mere trifle: do give me the money.” 

“Grover ’ll have to keep ’em for us: I’ve got no money to waste on 
fine china,” returned the farmer. ‘By the way ”—looking back from 
the door—‘ Jones and Lee are coming to give me a helping hand. I 
want to get the south meadow down to-day if I can, it’s a famous heavy 
crop: so I shall bring them in to dinner. Oh, and the Hubbards want 
six pounds of butter to-night: don’t forget to have it ready.” 

With these words, Mr. Robert Thompson had marched off, leaving 
his wife to her long, weary day’s work, darkened and made distasteful by 
her disappointment. She was both grieved and angry. It was a little 
thing, perhaps, but it is the little things of life that delight or annoy. 

Existence seemed very bare and homely to Jane Thompson that 
summer day. With her love of ease, and beauty, and symmetry, how 
rude, and coarse, and hard looked all her surroundings, It was only 
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one long, monotonous round of homely toil, unrelieved by any of the 
little sweetnesses and graces that might make even toil pleasant. She 
did not often think of it; but she remembered that day, with the 
faintest little air of regret, that she sight have been far differently situ- 
ated ; and as she looked up to the pretty French cottage on the hill, 
embowered in a perfect forest of blossoming vines, and caught the cool 
gleam of urn and fountain, something very like a sigh trembled on her 
lips. ‘‘ Squire Burnham’s wife does not have to deg for a paltry bit of 
money to set out her table decently,” she thought rebelliously. 

And then, in her spirit of aggrievement, she mentally went over the 
other things she needed, and that Robert knew were needed. Why 
was life to be all toil and bare ugliness? There was no reason: he had 
plenty of money. A new carpet for the best parlour; paper for the 
walls, so stained with time; whitewash; paint ; some fresh chintz; she 
remembered it all, as she toiled through the long sultry forenoon with 
an aching head and discouraged heart. It happened to be washing- 
day : and on those days she took all the work, that Molly might not be 
disturbed in her help at the tubs. 

What business had she to marry Robert Thompson ? she asked her- 
self, her slender wrists beating away at the butter for the Hubbards, 
For in the green and gloomy light that Mrs. Robert Thompson looked 
at things to-day, she quite forgot the fact that she had fallen in love with 
the honest, steady and good-looking young farmer, choosing him in 
preference to Joe Burnham, whom she might have had. Joe had a pa- 
trimony of his own: two hundred a year at least, and a good bit of land, 
which he rented, and was called “ Squire,” as his father had been Lefore 
him. He wanted to marry Jane Lawrence, and she would not: likes 
and dislikes cannot be controlled, and she cared more for Robert 
Thompson’s little finger than for the whole of poor, under-sized Joe. 
Squire Burnham found another wife: and Mrs. Thompson, this weary 
day, was furiously envying her. Mrs. Burnham would come amidst the 
rest of the sewing-club too, and see the miserable shabbiness of the 
mulberry-ware and the home generally. The butter got beaten savagely 
at the thought. 

Robert Thompson was not an unkind man: only thoughtless. He 
was a type of a very large class, more especially farmers, who do not 
feel the need of life’s rugged pathway being softened with flowers. 
Absorbed in his stock, his crops, his money getting, he did not realize 
how monotonous was his wife’s life at home. He had his recreations: 
the weekly market ; gossip with his brother farmers ; politics : she had 
nothing but work and care. He didnot realize the truth that the worn, 
shabby home ¢o/d upon her ; that she needed some brightening to come 
to it as a yearning want ot lie And so, as the years had gone on, she 
grew dissatisfied at heart, haraly understanding what she wished for or 
what she did not wish : the intensely unlovely prosy, dull life somewhat 
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souring her spirits. Now and again, when she gave back a short or 
bitter retort, Robert wondered : she who used to be so sweet-tempered. 

All through the long forenoon, Mrs. Thompson nursed her wrath. 
Robert was selfish and unreasonable, and she did not care who knew 
it. She would not have the sewing-club at the farm, come what might. 
The potatoes got boiled; the big piece of beef was simmering on the 
fire. Before twelve o’clock had well struck, she saw her husband and 
his two friends coming through the orchard, with red and hungry faces- 
Mr. Thompson always wanted his dinner boiling hot: and she hastened 
to lay the cloth in the cool room off the kitchen. Frank and Charley, 
her two boys, came rushing in from school, each striving to claim her 
attention. She felt tired, heated, and very cross. 

‘‘Why ! isn’t dinner ready?” demanded Mr. Thompson, not seeing 
it actually on the table when he entered. ‘I told you we had no time 
to waste to-day,” he added angrily in his hurry and hunger. “If I 
hadn’t anything to do all the forenoon but get dinner, I’d have it ready 
to time, I know.” 

A bitter retort was springing to her lips: but ere it could be spoken, 
Charley clamorously interposed, pushing his new copy book before 
her eyes. 

‘Look, mother! Iam going into sentences now, like Frank. It’s 
my first copy. The master wrote it; and he said I was to get rt by 
heart too, and always remember it. Do read it, mother.” 

Mrs. Thompson, her arms full of the cracked old mulberry plates, 
paused a moment to let her eyes fall on the new copy. ‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath,” was what she read. It was not that the proverb was 
new : she had read it scores of times: but there was something in its. 
appropriateness to the present moment, that fell like a cool sweet wind 
on her heated pulses. 

“*T will have it ready in a moment, Robert,” she said quietly. 

Mr. Robert Thompson looked up. Evidently he had not expected so 
pleasant a reply. If the truth must be told, he had thought a good bit 
that morning of his wife’s request about the white ware. Not in the 
way of granting it ; but that she would probably be sulky over it when 
they got in to dinner. 

“It doesn’t feel here as it does in that blazing meadow,” he re- 
marked to his friends, as they went into the cool North room to dinner. 
“Folks that can keep in-doors this weather have an easy time of it: 
they don’t know what heat is.” 

Mrs, Thompson wondered whether this was a slap at her. Her face 
looked scarlet enough for any amount of heat. As to sitting down with 
them, she had enough to do to wait on the party. It was washing-day, 
and Molly must not be called. 


‘This butter must have been kept in the kitchen: it’s like oil,” said 
Mr. Thompson. 
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‘“*T took it out of the cellar since you came in: I will go down and 
get some more if you think I had better,” was the reply, given 
pleasantly. | 

‘Never mind. Well I declare!—do you call this meat boiled?” 
went on Mr. Thompson as he began to carve. “It’s harder than a 
rock. If meat has to be cooked pretty fresh this weather, it needn’t be 


’ hike this.” 


“‘T tried to have it nice, Robert,” she said, striving to choke down a 
rising sob—as well as an angry word. 

Mr. Thompson, aroused by a quiver in the tone, looked at his wife : 
his friends glanced at one another. She sat down at length, but could 
not eat. Mr. Thompson finished his dinner in silence. 

He was watching his wife’s face: there was something in it he did 
not understand—a kind of patient, hopeless look, as if she no longes 
cared to struggle onwards. The old mulberry ware did look dingy on 
the snowy white table-cloth ; almost too bad for these chums of his to 
sit down to: he wondered he had never thought so before. Robert 
Thompson grew thoughtful. 

He passed into the kitchen when they were going out again—how 
hot and stifling it felt with that big fire—as bad as the south meadow. 
His wife had been in it cooking : that must have made her face scarlet. 
In-doors was not so comfortable a place, after all, if you had hot work 
to do, was the idea that flitted through his mind. And—perhaps the 
work was over-much for his wife, who at best was but a delicate 
woman. 

A fresh, cool breeze had sprung up from the South, as he went out, 
walking slowly; but the sun was burning hot still. Robert Thompson 
waited to wipe his brows: and in that moment the voices of his com- 
rades came towards him from the other side of the hedge, where they 
stood in the little shade it cast. 

‘I never pitied a woman so much in my life,” quoth one of them- 
“She works like a slave and does not get even ‘thank ye’ for it from 
Thompson. He’s a good fellow, but uncommon down upon the work. 
Strong as a horse himself, he thinks, I suppose, women must be the 
same.” 

“Yes, Bob’s a sterling good fellow, but Jane Lawrence made a mistake 
when she said Yes to his asking,” cried the other. ‘‘ Jones, she wasn’t 
cut out for a farmer’s wife—especially one who keeps his folks to it like 
Thompson does. She’s over sensitive—delicate: any lady but her 
would have turned long ago and bid him give her proper help. He 
won't make his money out of her many years if he don’t take better 
care of her: she’ll run down fast. Awfully changed, she is. She looks 
as faded as the old house rooms—and they haven't seen a coat o’ paint 
since grandfather Thompson’s day.” 

‘Ah, she’d better have took Joe Burnham. The Lawrences used to 
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have things nice in their home, and she’d have got ’em so still, if she’d 
married Joe. His wife’s just gone out in her pony-chay. I say, Jones, 
I wonder whether Thompson's wife’s ever sorry?” 

Was she? The unconscious comments of these, his warm friends, 
came crushing down on Robert Thompson’s heart and brain like a bolt 
of fire. That she rejected Burnham for him, he knew, when she came 
home to the old homestead, and took care of his invalid mother. Ten- 
derly had she done it, too. And—could she be wearing out her life in 
hard work for him ; she, the mother of his boys; she whom he loved well, 
for all his churlishness? Robert Thompson stole away : he could bear 
his thoughts no longer: and he felt that he could almost kill himself 
for his blind hecdlessness. 

The afternoon wore on towards evening. Mrs. Thompson had 
finished her indoor-work—the washing up of the dinner dishes and the 
putting of the rooms straight—and was going in with an armful of fine 
things that she had taken from the clothes lines, when the sound of 
wheels made her look round. 

“T’ve brought that white ware, Mrs. Thompson,” said the brisk 
voice of Grover, springing from his cart, and lifting down carefully a 
large hamper. 

‘But I didn’t order it, Mr. Grover,” she rejoined in rather a fright- 
ened voice. 

“The master did, though. Mr. Thompson came down this afternoon 
and said the things was to come up to you at once. There’s the dinner 
set you admired, and a tea set as well. Where shallI put ’em?” 

‘‘ Bring them in please,” she answered rather faintly. He did as he 
was bid, and then drove off. 

Mrs. Thompson sat down by the hamper of crockery and cried as if 
her heart would break. ‘They were magical tears, too, for they washed 
all the weariness and despair from her face, and the shadow from her 
eyes and heart. She forgot that she was tired, or that the day was 
hot: she only thought how kind Robert was, and what a wicked woman 
she had been for saying to herself in her temper that she’d rather have 
had Squire Burnham. ‘Then she unpacked the treasures, pulling them 
out from amidst the hay, and singing softly all the while. Oh, it 
was beautiful, that ware !—with its clear opaque white, and here and 
there a delicate tracing of fuchsia or convolvulus. 

Mr. Thompson came in and found her in the midst. ‘What is it, 
Jenny ?” he asked—the old fond name he used to call her. 

“OQ, Robert!” taking a step towards him. He opened his arms and 
drew her close to his heart, kissing her as fondly and tenderly as he 
ever had in the days of his courtship. 

“J have been a brute, little wife,” he whispered, huskily. ‘ Can you 
ever forgive me?” 

“Forgive you? O, Robert! I never was so happy in my life! 
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I have been to blame, I have not been as patient and kind as I 
might.” 

‘Ves, you have. You’ve been an angel compared to me. I have 
made a slave of you; but all that is over now. I did not chink, 
Jenny ; I did not indeed.” 

“¢ But—Rober - 

‘You shall have more help in the house, another servant. We'll get 
her in, Jenny, long before the sewing-club night comes round.” 

‘¢Oh, Robert, how kind you are! I feel as light as a bird.” 

‘And you are almost,” he answered, smiling a little sadly as he 
looked into her eager face. ‘ We'll ail turn over a new leaf, Jane. 
Heaven knows I did not mean to be cruel.” 

‘¢ Robert, you were never that.” 

“ Well—we'll let it be: bygones shall be bygones if you will. Oh, 
and I forgot to say that I saw Leeds this afternoon. It’s a very dull 
time just now, the poor fellow says, without a job on hand, so I 
thought I’d give him one. They'll be here to begin to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘¢ VYou—are—not going to have the house done up ?” she exclaimed 
in wild surprise. 

‘“‘ Every square inch of it. And, once the painting and that’s finished 
we'll see what else we can do to make it look a bit brighter.” 

She hardly believed it; she burst into tears. ‘‘ And I have been so 
wicked !” she cried. Only to-day I had quite wicked thoughts, Robert. 
I was envying Mrs. Burnham ; I was feeling angry with everybody. It 
was the discouragement, Robert.” 

‘6 'Ves, it was the discouragement,” he said quite humbly. “We will 
do better for the future, Jane: I'll try another plan.” 

She cried silently for a minute longer ; soft, happy tears ; feeling that 
light had superseded the darkness. 

“And it has all arisen from my trying to carry out for a bit that 
blessed proverb—‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath !’” she murmured. 
“‘ Robert, did you ever before see such lovely white ware ?” 
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A LOST LIFE. 


HE following is an unhappy episode of the late American war. It 
is strictly true. Many more such might be related. 


“I don’t know what to say to it,” exclaimed Miss Martha Tods, 
giving her gown a twitch in various places, according to a habit she had 
when excited in any great degree. 

Now if Miss Martha Tods did not know what to say, and confessed 
it, doubtless the subject was of grave difficulty: for no lady in the State 
—taking her at her own estimate—had sharper sense or tongue ; and 
an uncertain, puzzled expression lay on her pointed features. 

Her sister Ann, a weak, helpless little woman, sat by the western 
window picking a pan of dried beans. In doubt also: for she never 
presumed to make up her mind until Miss Martha had told her how. 
The family qualities, as well as the silver and linen, were divided 
between these two sisters; the energy, decision and sharpness going to 
the elder; and the easy good-nature, the self-denial and work, to the 
younger. 

The sisters were not alone in the great yellow-washed kitchen, with 
its freshly-scoured floor, and its queer cupboards stuck in corners like 
hornets’ nests. There was also a fair young woman, with a round 
pleasant face, which wore a strange anxiety as she looked from one to 
the other. 

“TI have made up my mind; and if you do not think well to aid me 
I must do without your aid,” said she at last, in a gentle, timid voice 
but one, nevertheless, of decision. ‘I can’t help myself.” 

Miss Martha gave her gown another twitch. ‘“ And suppose you 
were found out ?” ; 

‘“‘T should manage better than that.” 

“You don’t know, Laura. I haven’t much question in my own mind 
but what / could go from Dan to Beersheba in men’s clothes, without a 
soul’s mistrusting me,” she continued. “ But it is not every woman who 
could act a part as well as myself.” 

It was a strange thought, an extraordinary resolution, that this poor 
young woman, Laura Seavercoal, had taken to herself. Her husband 
had gone to fight in the war, lured by the prospect of great pay and 
great fame, just as so many other husbands had gone; and things had 
come to a crisis with her. She had struggled on with her two children 
until she could struggle no longer. Her husband could send her no 
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more money, he wanted money from her: he had been taken prisoner. 
She thought, in her brave heart, that she might earn some money by 
dressing herself in man’s clothes and doing man’s labour. There was a 
field for hat—the flower of the men being at the war: and it was well 
paid for. For women’s work there was none: and she thought it would 
be no shame as it was for Azim. So she took her resolve; and had come 
to-night to these true-hearted women to tell of it, and crave their help. 
Naturally, Miss Martha, with all her strong-mindedness, was taken 
aback. 

‘* What I am most afraid of, is this—that your strength won’t stand 
to do man’s work, even if you manage to pass yourself off for one,” said 
Miss Ann. 

*‘T am naturally strong and healthy, and since Harmon went into 
the army I have done his work as well as mine,” answered the young 
wife, her blue eyes lighting up with their renewed resolution. “It’s not 
any fear of wanting strength that would keep me from it.” 

*‘T should not like the thought of putting off my own dress,” said Miss 
Ann, looking thoughtfully at her beans. 

‘TI don’t /ke it either, Miss Ann, but what am I to do? It’s not the 
keep of me and the little ones—I’d manage that if it was next door to 
starvation ; but it is the money for Harmon. He says he needs all 
I can send him: how am I to getit? A woman’s earnings would not be 
much towards it: a man’s would be enough for everything. Nobody 
will hire me to do the work of a man in a woman’s dress; and even if I 
did the same work, they would not think of paying me more than a 
_ third as much for it. I szst live; I must take care of the children; I 
must earn money to send Harmon until he is released, and able to get 
his pay; and I don’t know any way to do it, except the one I’ve 
thought of.” 

She had a cheerful heart as well as a brave one, and she said nothing 
of the weariness and hardships she had struggled through before coming 
to this desperate decision. 

‘¢ Have you told your folks about your plan?” queried Miss Martha. 

“My folks/ Of course not. Nobody, but you. Mother and the 
girls do not even know Harmon has been taken prisoner, or that he is 
sick, and I wouldn’t have them. If they knew it, they could not help 
me. Mother worried herself half to death when he enlisted ; and she 
has enough to bear up under without taking me on her shoulders.” 

‘‘She always was a nervous piece,” was Miss Martha Tods’ cheerful 
rejoinder. ‘I remember her before you were born; and I'll tell you 
what, Laura, you are having a hard bed to hoe, and I am willing to do 
what I can to help you if you are sure you can manage it so as not to 
be found out.” 

‘“‘T will manage it. If it had not been for the children, I never need 
have told a soul.” 
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‘¢ Children is encumbrances at the best ; and I don’t much take to 
’em myself,” said Miss Martha. ‘‘ But yours seem to be well brought 
up and pretty behaved, and so I'll consent to what you ask, and let you 
leave ’em here for aspell. But the course you’ve got marked out for 
yourself is a venture, Laura Seavercoal.” 

“You won’t need to worry a single moment about the children,” 
cheerily interrupted Miss Ann. ‘I love children, and I'll love them. 
And if you find your strength gets overtaxed, Laura, you must leave the 
work and come here straight away from it,” she added, rattling a hand- 
ful of beans into the pan. “Pretty little dears! we'll do the best we 
ever can for them.” 

‘‘ T’'m not afraid of overtaxing my strength,” repeated Laura, her fair 
young cheeks flushing with hope. 

Which Miss Martha saw fitto damp. She held up her finger warn- 
ngly and spoke in a measured tone. 

‘Don’t you boast, Laura Seavercoal. If your plan fails, it will be 
through your strength—and mind, I tell it you. A woman isnot made 
to do man’s rough work. I’m not sure, either, but this is an evil thing 
todo. And we may not do evil that good may come.” 

Perhaps Miss Martha was right. Yet evil was never done that good 
might come with a purer heart and more unselfish motive than when 
Laura Seavercoal went forth, clothed in falsehood, to work for those 
who were dearer to her than life. 

Miss Ann Tods, who could turn her hand to the making of any- 
thing from a shoe to a bonnet, set about and completed a suit of boy’s 
clothes. Nobody saw them ; nobody knew who they were for, not even 
the two little ones looking on. 

In the grey of an evening twilight, Mrs. Pim, the nearest neighbour 
towards the north, saw from her pantry window, by which she stood 
mixing biscuit in a wooden bowl, a boy drawing a wheelbarrow into 
her door-yard. She knew the old blue wheelbarrow well enough, for it 
was Mr. Pim’s, her own, too, for that matter, and had been lent to Miss 
Ann Tods to take home her bag of meal that came with Mr. Pim’s grist 
from the mill. But she didn’t know the boy. And this wasa place so 
small, and so out of the way among the hills, with so little happening in 
it, that a strange cat, or a dead sheep, was a nine weeks’ talk. 

‘‘ He is a stranger to me,” decided Mrs. Pim. ‘‘ Nobody belonging 
hereaways; and I can’t think for the life of me, what relation or ac- 
quaintance he can be of the Tods,” said she, raising the window and 
putting out her head for a better sight. 

‘‘What sort of a looking fellow is he?” asked Mrs. Pim’s mother-in- 
law, who was afflicted, and could not easily get to the window to recon- 
noitre for herself. 

“Short and fair, with longish hair ; and there is something wonderful 
curious about his gait. I don’t know but what I will take over a baske 
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of russets to the Tods to-morrow—likely their apples are all gone—and 
find out, by the way, who he 1s,” concluded Mrs, Pim. 

Accordingly, with the morrow, she departed on her neighbourly errand, 
and came back as wise as she went. Which to a curious-minded lady 
like Mrs. Pim, was anything but satisfactory. 

‘“‘ You can’t ever get anything out of those old-maid Tods when they’ve 
not a mind to let you; no, not though you took a hammer and a pair of 
nippers to it,” said she on her return. ‘All I could find out was, that 
he is a boy of the name of George Snyder, from down below ; and that 
Martha Tods knew his family and him when she stopped there such a 
while with her brother's folks. The boy’s come to try to get into work 
round here. He'll soon do that if he’s smart.” 

“ Haven’t he got work down his way?” asked the old mother. 
‘Work needn’t go a-begging since the war.” 

“ That’s all I made out, for they didn’t incline to talk much about 
the whys and the wherefores of his coming; and what is the curiousest 
part of all, they’ve got two little children, a little boy and a little girl, 
to board ; but who they belong to, and how they happened to get hold 
of them, I couldn’t ascertain. Martha always likes to make a seven 
days’ wonder of nothing at all, and Ann don’t dare say her soul is her 
own any time.” 

While Mrs. Pim was telling the story of her unsatisfactory researches, 
Mr. Burlingame, an extensive lumber-dealer in a large town some 
miles away upon the river, in driving down the road leading from the 
village, overtook a blue-eyed boy with delicate hands and innocent face. 
The boy turned to approach the waggon, and Mr. Burlingame stopped 
his horse. 

“Do you wish to hire a hand, sir ?” said he. 

. “Are you the hand?” returned Mr. Burlingame, who had a fixed 
aversion to answering a straight-forward question in a straight-forward 
way. 

“Ves, sir,” replied the boy. 

“You don’t look like a very stout one,” said Mr. Burlingame. 

“If you will try me you will find Iam. I have been at school for 
awhile, and am a little out of practice just now, but shall soon get 
toughened,” answered the boy, glancing at his soft, white hands. 

‘“ How are your habits? Good? Ever smoke, or drink, or play 
cards ?” 

‘““Never. I have no bad habits,” the boy replied modestly, but 
decidedly. 

“ How old are you?” 

“¢ Sixteen.” 

“You look more than that,” returned Mr. Burlingame, gazing sharply 
at the beardless cheeks. ‘‘ What is your name?” 

“ George Snyder.” 
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Then Mr. Burlingame made a pause. He was always slow of speech, 
and he waited long enough for one of your quick men to indite his 
will before he answered. 

“ Well, George, I am driving out to my mill at Scrooley ; if you want - 
to try and see what you can do at such kind of work, you may come 
out.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you,” replied George. 

When Mr. Burlingame arrived at Scrooley, he found the boy, who 
had come out on the train, there before him, and already at work, 
having set himself to piling boards. He appointed him what he was 
to do: and so George Snyder entered on his trial. Mr. Burlingame 
soon found George had told the truth in saying he had none of the 
bad habits common in boys of that age, and that he was ready and 
faithful in every sort of work. But he appeared to be curiously 
weak, 

‘“‘George is as reliable and energetic a boy as I could ask for, only 
he has not the strength,” remarked Mr. Burlingame as the time went 
on, one day that he was looking over a wood-lot with his partner. 
‘“‘ He takes hold of the log with the best will in the world, and lifts away 
at it; but the log doesn’t come up. I don’t know what to do about it. 
The boy can’t earn his wages, though I am persuaded he does just as 
_ well as he can, and never flinches for blisters or bruises. I hate to turn 
him off when he tries so hard, and seems so anxious to please.” 

‘¢ Seems to me he has not been used to work, hard or soft,” observed 
the partner. ‘ Where does he come from P” 

‘“‘ He tells me he was left an orphan at twelve years old ; has had him- 
self to take care of ever since, and is trying to earn money to go through 
college. He really does seem to have a superior mind. I offered him 
some books from my library, and he selected Paley’s ‘ Natural The- 
ology,’ and Miss Whiting’s Memoirs—hardly what you would expect of 
a boy of his age. He looks healthy and appears capable; quick to 
understand any work shown to him, apt to learn. But there’s the lack 
of physical power. When Mrs. Young, who boards the men, was sick 
one day, he tended and helped her as handy as a woman. And he is 
first-rate at all kinds of house-work.” 

‘“You don’t want to pay a boy to do house-work,” growled the 
partner. 

‘Of course not. But he seems to lack muscle for aught heavier. 
And it really goes against me to turn him away.” 

“Why wouldn’t he enlist, and be off our hands and oz our quota ?” 
suggested the partner. 

This was in the last year of the war, when calls for soldiers came 
often and loud, and one more on the town’s quota was gladly counted 
in. ‘Thus, for two reasons, the idea pleased Mr. Burlingame. He 
called George into the house the next day to talk to him about it, and 
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found him apparently very willing to enlist; but there was a difficulty. 
No volunteers were received under eighteen. 

“They would be fools not to take me,” said George, his heart beat- 
ing under his vest. “But they won’t.” 

“They would never think of disputing it if you give your age as 
eighteen,” said Mr. Burlingame, with another sharp glance at the smooth 
face, which somehow held marks of maturity on it, and which, at the 
bottom of his heart, he really believed had seen as many years as that. 

Then his wife, who sat by with her sewing-machine, spoke up, shocked 
and vehement—she was a hot-tempered woman. “You certainly 
wouldn’t dare tell a lie for the sake of enlisting, George Snyder. You 
couldn’t expect a blessing on it if you did, for nobody gains anything 
by falsehood in the end, if they do inthe beginning.” 

I have wondered if the conscience of the boy was moved by this 
accidental commentary on his every-day life, or if he had gone on so 
long in its falseness that the reproof and prophecy did not touch him. 
However it was, he gave no sign; and nothing more was said then. 

Something after nine of the clock, upon the same evening, Miss 
Martha Tods and her sister sat in their long, low kitchen, with a small 
round table between them, on which was a tallow candle in a painted 
candlestick, a pair of tin snuffers, and a porringer of water. 

Miss Martha was braiding the crown of a palm-leaf hat, and Miss 
Ann was doing the more difficult and disagreeable part of ‘“ setting up 
a top,” according to their usual division in all kinds of labour. 

A great earthen jar stood on the wide window-sill, filled with clover- 
blossoms, asparagus branches, speckled field-lilies, and scarlet peonies. 
From the maple-tree, outside the window, came in the shrill cry of a 
persistent katydid, harmonizing with mingled chirpings, and fifings and 
dronings from hundreds of summer creatures, who were thus telling, 
each in its way, its gladness in the universal warmth and sweetness, 
unknowing and heedless of the swift to-morrow, which can prove so 
biting, and bitter, and unkindly, to us and them. But the flowers and 
the insects made up all the poetry of the time and place. The rest 
was plain prose of the homeliest sort. 

“It was a downright relief to me when Pollina came to fetch away 
Mrs. Pim this afternoon,” remarked Miss Ann. “She is so inquisitive 
that I have had to tell her more than fifty lies a’ready, I do believe : 
and it goes against my feelings to tell so many for nothing,” added the 
speaker as though she thought there 4ad been cases since the time of 
Sapphira, when a lie had brought profit to the owner. 

“‘A fig for Mrs. Pim,” retorted Miss Martha. 

“Tam always afraid I shall let out something to her. What with 
her eyes, and what with her questions, when she’s before me, I feel just 
as though I was walking on eggs or china tea-cups.” 

Miss Martha wet her straws in the porringer with a sniff of conteant 
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‘*T never could abide Mrs. Pim any way. Unless she’s trying to ferret 
out something, she can only talk about her palm-leaf pedler, her braid- 
ing, and her straw, and whether I ‘thumb it’ or not. Such conver- 
sation’s not edifying to me.” 

Of course not, with Miss Martha’s large stock of sense! The silence 
that ensued was interrupted by a sudden knock on the outer door. 
The sisters started in their chairs, and looked at each other as though 
they half expected it might be Mrs. Pim’s avenging spirit. Miss Martha, 
who was supposed to be the keeper of the castle, always saying “I” 
and “mine,” ventured to the window, and carefully putting away a 
corner of the white half-curtain, peered out into the starlight. 

“Tt is too dark for me to make out anything for positive,” said she, 
in a whisper. 

Then as the knock came again, louder and more imperative, she 
went to the door and asked through the keyhole, in a tone as gruff as 
though it belonged to ¢7#o men—‘“ Who is it ?” 

“Me. Let me in, won’t you ?” replied the person outside, impatiently. 

*“ Doesn’t that sound like Aer voice ?” inquired Miss Ann. 

‘You mean Ais ?” corrected Miss Martha, who was never caught off 
her guard even in the silence of her own thoughts. 

“Yes, yes, I mean its,” replied Miss Ann, hastily. Miss Ann was 
always better at heart than she was at grammar, and these mixed pro- 
nouns utterly confused her. 

“It is me-—George Snyder. Do open the door,” added the voice, 
plaintively. 

So the fastenings were removed. First a great japanned salver, 
which was expected to clatter over and act as alarum in case a burglar 
should attempt to enter by the door; then a bolt, a hook, and two 
buttons. 

‘So it is you’ You gave us quite a scare, for we didn’t expect you 
more than the dead,” said Miss Martha, when the door was fairly opened. 

‘Yes, itis me, and I have walked all the way from Lansing since 
supper,” said the wayfarer, sinking down on the nearest seat. ‘‘ How 
are the children ?” 

“ Poor thing !” She must be clean beat out! murmured Miss Ann. 
**Oh! the children are brisk as butterflies. They are doing zzce,” she 
continued, fluttering about to bring forward the easiest rocking-chair. 

“There, you sit here.” 

And the wearied limbs obeyed as if mechanically. Miss Ann brought 
out a glass of milk and a plate of pie. 

“Don’t you think it is too much for you, to take such a long walk 
after doing your day’s work ?” 

‘“‘T do find lumbering rather heavy, and I should have tried for some- 
thing lighter before now if it were not for staying near the children. 
However, I can probably get as good wages, with less work, by going a 
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little farther away; and I suppose I shall have to do it,” continued the 
poor mother, with her heart of self-sacrifice beating under the boy’s suit 
of elephant grey. 

“ You mustn’t get overdone. And remember, you won’t need to have 
a speck of worry about the children; we will take good care of them,” 
said Miss Ann, cheerfully. 

** But I shall have to go elsewhere. They are finding me not strong 
enough for the place, and I am not sure but they are doubting me.” 

“TY can tell you, Mr. Burlingame evidently has a mistrust of some- 
thing out of the common,” spoke Miss Martha, sharply. ‘‘ He came 
over one day and asked what I knew of your early history, saying he 
had observed you caine here pretty often in an evening. I was‘ taken 
to, and had to put out my ready wits. I told him it was natural you 
should come, as you knew nobody else in these parts, and that I was 
braiding a hat for you besides and had to try it on, having made it at 
first too big. He seemed satisfied and went away: but you'll have to be 
wonderful sharp and cautious.” 

«So I am.” | 

“Tf you get found out, I expect nothing but what folks would lay the 
fault on me—though I don’t see how I am to blame, seeing you are 
bent on working out for men’s wages, whether I give countenance to it 
or not,” said Miss Martha, a little fretfully. And, to tell the truth, what 
with the children being, as she said, “‘ wearing” to her, and this other 
anxiety, she had not from the beginning found the secret pleasant to 
her feet. 

‘“‘ Martha, she’s finding the work too hard. I’m afraid it’s killing her,” 
whispered Miss Ann, with frightened eyes, when the wearied guest was 
gone to rest. 

“Oh, nonsense! work don’t kill anybody,” retorted strong Miss 
Martha. “ What’s trying her is the fear of being found out.” 

Dawn had scarcely begun to break the next morning, when Laura 
Seavercoal kissed her sleeping babies, and putting on George Snyder’s 
grey suit, started on her way back to Lansing. She went out of her 
road to call at a town post-office, lest haply there might be a letter for 
her from her husband. One was handed to her, written briefly and hur- 
riedly, from the wretchedness of a Southern war-prison, beginning 
‘Dear Laura and children.” He was still a prisoner, and was lying 
grievously sick and hopeless. 

A mist came over her eyes, in which she seemed to see, as in a glance, 
the happy cottage home, so full of content and peace, that had been 
theirs before the war began. It had been swept away for ever. For 
ever? Something within her seemed to say so; and her heart felt as if 
it were being swept away after it. 

The letter implored her to send him money. She hardly saw how 
she was to do it. If she could but get more remunerative work else- 
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where, no matter how hard, so that it were greater pay! Heer spirit 
felt good to do any amount, and she could but hope she should find the 
strength. 

Back to Mr. Burlingame’s lumber-yard, and to the day’s toil. Never 
had George Snyder seemed less capable of doing it ; and certain ominous 
words, touching on dismissal, fell from the master. Upon that, the 
boy, seeing what must come, expressed his wish to leave and look else- 
where for employment, and received his discharge and pay forthwith. 
Save a little of it sent for the use of the children, and a pittance ab- 
stracted for present necessity, the money was dispatched for the use of 
the husband. It reached him safely; and he thought what a good, 
capable, self-reliant wife he had, and never guessed at what a price it 
was earned. : 

But Miss Ann Tods was right. The unfit work was slowly killing 
Laura Seavercoal. 

George Snyder got first a few days’ at haying ; but it was too hard 
for him: he was expected to do as much as a grown man. Some 
time after that, a boy, looking about sixteen or seventeen, applied 
for employment at some iron-works at Bedford, some thirty miles dis- 
tance from Lansing. Mr. Glass, the agent, declined to give it him: he 
looked too frail for shovelling and wheeling ore. But the boy returned, 
and pleaded so hard that he was taken on. Poor creature! He had 
tried faithfully to get some easier place in printing-offices and stores, 
and had not been able. 

George Snyder did his best there, taxing his failing strength fatally. 
All connected with the iron-works became thoroughly interested in the 
intelligent, modest, industrious, and fragile-looking lad, and in his story; 
nearly the same which had already touched Mr. Burlingame’s sympa- 
thies. But woman is not organised to do man’s work: at any rate, 
Laura Seavercoal was not: and her frame made protest at last. She 
had been living upon next to nothing, too, dividing her money between 
her husband and children. 

One day, George Snyder crawled away to his solitary bed—it con- 
sisted but of two blankets—and lay down there in mortal sickness, 
dying after a few days of suffering and delirium. Then, by letters found 
amid his effects, the sad story was disclosed of one who had sunk from 
over-exertion, and been sacrificed for those she loved. 

‘We may not do evil that good may come; and it was nothing but 
deceit all along,” groaned Miss Martha Tods. 

But Miss Ann’s hot tears dropped unsparingly. ‘ Heaven is more 
merciful in its judgment than man, sister: it will forgive such deceit 
as this.” 

A few months afterwards, when Harmon Seavercoal gained his re- 
lease, he came home to find his faithful wife in a green grave, and 
only his two children left to welcome him. 
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PART THE FIRST. 





CHAPTER X. 
PUT TO HIS CONSCIENCE. 


FINE morning in June. Lovely June ; with its bright blue skies 

and its summer flowers. Walking about amidst his rose-trees 

with their clustering blossoms, was Mr. North, a rake in his hand. He 

fancied he was gardening : he knew he was trifling. What did it mat- 

ter ?—his face looked almost happy. The glad sunshine was over-head, 
and he felt as free as a bird in it. 

The anonymous letter, that had caused so much mischief, was passing 
into a thing of the past. In spite of Richard North’s efforts to trace 
him out, the writer remained undiscovered. Timothy Wilks was the 
chief sufferer, and bitterly resentful thereupon. ‘To have been openly 
accused of having sent it by at least six persons out of every dozen ac- 
quaintances he met, cankered the mind and curdled the temper of ill- 
starred Timothy Wilks. As to the general public, they were beginning 
to forget the trouble—as it is in the nature of a faithless public to do. 
Only in the hearts of a few individuals did the sad facts remain in all 
their rugged sternness : and, of those, one was Jelly. 

Poor Mr. North could afford to be happy to-day, and for many days 
to come. Bessy also. Madam had relieved them of her presence yes- 
terday, and gone careering off to Paris with her daughter. They hoped 
she might be away for weeks. In the seductive freedom of the home, 
Richard North had stayed late that morning. Mr. North was just 
beginning to talk with him, when some one called on business, and 
Richard shut himself up with the stranger. The morning had gone on; 
the interview was prolonged ; but Richard was coming out now. Mr. 
North put down the rake. 

Vol. IX. O 
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April 1, 1870. 

“ Has Wilson gone, Richard ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘What did he want? He has stayed long enough !” 

“ Only a little business with me, father,” was Richard’s answer in his 
dutiful care. It had not been agreeable business, and Richard wished 
to spare his father. 

“‘ And now for Bessy, sir?” he resumed, as they paced side by side 
amidst the sweet-scented roses. ‘“ You were beginning to speak about - 
her.” 

“Yes, I want to talk to you. Bessy would be happier with Rane 
than she is here, Dick.” 

Richard looked serious. He had no sort of objection to his sister’s 
marrying Oliver Rane: in fact, he regarded it as an event certain to 
take place sooner or later; but he did not quite see that the way was 
clear for it yet. 

‘“T make no doubt of that, father.” 

“‘ And I think, Dick, she had better go to him now; while we are 
at liberty to do as we please at home.” 

““ Now !” exclaimed Richard. 

“Yes; now. That is, before Madam comes back. Poor Edmund 
is but just put under the sod; but—considering the circumstances—I 
think the memory of the dead must give place to the welfare of the 
living.” 

‘But, how about ways and means, sir?” 

“‘ Ay, that’s it: how about ways and means. Nothing can be spared 
from the works at present, I suppose, Dick.” 

‘* Nothing to speak of, sir.” 

Mr. North had felt ashamed even to ask the question. In fact, it 
was more a remark than a question, for he knew as well as Richard did 
that there was no superfluous money. 

‘Of course not, Dick. Rane gets just enough to live upon now, and 
no more. Yesterday, after Madam and Matilda had driven off, I was 
at the front gates when Rane passed. So he and I got talking about it 
—about Bessy. He said his income was small now, but that of course it 
would very considerably augment itself as soon as Alexander should 
have left. As he and Bessy are willing to try it, I don’t see why they 
should not, Dick.” 

Richard gave no immediate reply. He had a rose in his hand and 
was looking at it absently, deep in thought. His father continued. 

“It’s not as if Rane had no expectations whatever. Two hundred a 
year must come to him at his mother’s death. And—Dick—have you 
any notion how Mrs. Gass’s will is left? ” 

‘“‘ Not the least, sir.” 

‘“‘ Oliver Rane is the nearest living relative to her late husband, Mrs. 
Cumberland excepted. He is Thomas Gass’s own nephew—and all the 
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money was his. It seems to me, Dick, that Mrs. Gass is sure to re- 
member him: perhaps largely.” 

*¢ She may.” 

“Yes ; and I think will. Bessy shall go to him; and be emanci- 
pated from her thraldom here.” 

‘Oliver Rane has got no furniture in his house.” 

‘‘He has got some. The dining-room and his bed-room areas hand- 
somely furnished as need be. Wecanputinabitmore. There’s some 
things at the Hall that were Bessy’s own mother’s, and she shall have 
them. They have not been taken much account of here, Dick, amid 
the grand things that Madam has filled the house with.” 

‘¢ She'll make a fuss, though, at their being removed,” remarked Dick. 

‘* Let her,” retorted Mr. North, who could be brave as the best when 
two or three hundred miles lay between him and Madam. “Those 
things were your own dear mother’s, Dick; she bought them with her 
own money before she married me, and I have always regarded them as 
heir-looms for Bessy. It’s just a few plain solid mahogany things, as 
good as ever they were. It was our drawing-room furniture in the early 
days, and it will do for their drawing-room now. When Rane shall be 
making his six or seven hundred a year, they can buy finer, if they 
choose. We thought great things of it; I know that.” 

Richard smiled. “I remember once when I was a very little fellow, 
my mother came in and caught me drawing a horse on the centre-table 
with pen-and-ink. The trouble she had to get the horse out !—and the 
whipping I got!” 

‘Poor Dick! She did not whip often.” 

‘Tt did me good, sir. I have been scrupulously careful of furniture 
of all kinds ever since.” 

‘* Ah, nothing like the lessons of early childhood for making an 1m- 
pression,” spoke Mr. North. “ ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child!’ 
There was never a truer saying than that.” 

‘Then you really intend them to marry at once,” spoke Richard, re- 
turning to the question. 

“IT do,” said Mr. North, in a more decisive tone than he usually 
spoke. ‘They both wish it : and why should I hold out against them? 
Bessy’s thirty this year, you know, Dick: if girls are not wives at that 
age, they begin to think it hard. It’s better to marry tolerably young : 
a man and woman don’t shake down into each other’s ways if they come 
together late in life. You are silent, Dick.” 

“‘T was thinking, sir, whether I could not manage a couple of hundred 
pounds for them from myself.” 

‘You are ever generous, Dick. I don’t know what we should all do 
without you.” 

‘The question is—shall I give it over to them in money, or spend it 
for them in furniture ?” 
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“In money; in money, Dick,” advised Mr. North. ‘The furm- 
ture can be managed ; and cash is cash. Spend it in chairs and tables 
and it seems as if there were nothing tangible to show for it.” 

Richard smiled. ‘ It strikes me that the argument lies the other way, 
sir. The chairs and tables are tangible ; whereas cash sometimes melts. 
However, I think it will be better to do as you advise. Bessy shall 
have two hundred pounds handed to her after her marriage, and they 
can do what they consider best with it.” 

“To be sure; toybe sure, Dick. Let’em be married; we'll put no 
impediment on it. Bessy has a miserable life of it here; and she'll be 
thirty on the twenty-ninth of this month. Oliver Rane was thirty the 
latter end of March.” 

‘Only thirty!” cried Richard. ‘I think he must be more than that, 
sir.” 

“But he’s not more,” returned Mr. North. “I ought to know; and 
so ought you, Dick. Don’t you remember they are both in the Ton- 
tine? All the children put into that tontine were born in the same 
year.” 

“Oh, was it so; I had forgotten,” returned Richard carelessly, for 
the tontine had never much troubled him. He could just recollect that 
when they were children he and his brother were wont to tease little 
Bessy, saying if she lived to be a hundred years old she’d come into a 
fortune. 

‘That was an unlucky tontine, Dick,” said Mr. North, shaking his 
head. ‘Of ten children who were entered for it, only three remain. 
The other seven are all dead. Four of them died in the first or second 
year.” 

‘“‘ How came Oliver Rane to be put in the tontine?” asked Richard. 
“T thought he came to life in India—and lived there for the first few 
years of his life. The tontine children were all Whitborough children,” 

‘‘Thomas Gass did that, Richard. When he got news that his sister 
had this baby—Oliver—he insisted upon putting him into the tontine. 
It was a sort of salve to his conscience; that’s what I thought: what 
his sister and the poor baby wanted then was money—not to be put 
into a useless tontine. Ah, well, Rane has got on without anybody’s 
assistance, and I daresay will flourish in the end.” 

Richard glanced at his watch; twelve o’clock; and increased his 
pace: a hundred and one things were wanting him at the works. Mr. 
North was walking with him to the gate. 

“Ves, it’s all for the best, Dick: they shall come together. And 
we'll get the wedding comfortably over while Madam’s away.” 

‘‘What has been her motive, sir, for opposing Bessy’s engagement to 
Rane?” 

“Motive!” returned Mr. North. “Do you see that white butterfly, 
Dick, fluttering senselessly about, now up, now down ?—as good ask 
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me what 47s motive is, as ask me Madam’s. I don’t suppose she has 
any motive—except that she is given to oppose us all.” 

Richard supposed it was so. Something might lie also in Bessy’s 
patient excellence as a housekeeper : Madam, ever selfish, did not per- 
haps like to lose her. 

As they reached the iron gates, Mrs. Cumberland passed, walking 
slowly. She looked very ill. Mr. North arrested her, and began to 
speak of the projected marriage of Oliver and Bessy. Mrs. Cumber- 
land changed colour and looked three parts scared. Unobservant Mr. 
North saw nothing. Richard did. 

‘‘ Has Oliver not told you what’s afoot ?” said the former. “Young 
men are often shyer on these matters than women.” 

“It is a very small income for them to begin upon,” she observed, 
presently, when Mr. North had said what he had to say—and Richard 
thought he detected that she had some private objection to the union. 
“*So very small for Bessy—who has been used to Dallory Hall.” 

“It won’t always remain small,” said Mr. North. ‘‘ His practice will 
increase when Alexander goes; and he'll have other money, may be, 
later. Oh, they'll get along, Fanny. Young couples like to be poor 
enough to make struggling upward a pleasure. I daresay you married 
upon less.” 

“Of course, if you are satisfied, it—it must be all right,” murmured 
Mrs. Cumberland. ‘‘ You and Bessy.” 

She pulled her veil over her gray face, said good morning, and moved 
away. Not in the direction of Dallory—as she was previously walking 
—but back to the Ham. Mr. North turned into his grounds again ; 
Richard went after Mrs. Cumberland. 

‘““T beg your pardon,” he said—he was not as familiar with her as his 
father was—“ will you allow me a word. You do not like this proposed 
marriage. Have you aught to urge against it?” 

“ Only for Bessy’s sake. I was thinking of her.” 

“© Why for Bessy’s sake ?” 

There was some slight hesitation in Mrs. Cumberland’s answer. She 
appeared to be pulling her veil straight. 

‘‘ Their income will be so small. JZ know what a small income is, 
and therefore I feel for her.” 

‘Ts that all your doubt, Mrs. Cumberland ?—the smallness of the 
income ?” 

“¢ All.” 

‘‘Then I think, as my father says, you may safely leave the decision 
with themselves. But—was this all?” added Richard: for an idea 
to the contrary had taken hold of him. ‘‘ You have no personal objec- 
tion to Bessy?” 

‘‘ Certainly it was all,” was Mrs. Cumberland’s reply. ‘As to any 
personal objection to Bessy, that I could never have. When Oliver 
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first told me they were engaged, I thought how lucky he was to get 
Bessy North; I wished them success with all my heart.” 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Cumberland. Thank you. Good morning. . 

Reassured, Richard North turned, and strode hastily away in the 
direction of Dallory. He fancied she had heard Bessy would have no 
fortune, and was feeling disappointed on her son’s account. It struck 
him that he might as well confirm this; and he wheeled round. 

Mrs. Cumberland had gone on and was already seated on the bench 
before spoken of, in the shady part of the road. Richard, ina few con- 
cise words, entering into no details of any sort, said to her that his sis- 
ter would have no marriage portion. 

“ That I have long taken as a matter of course; knowing what the 
expenses at the Hall must be,” she answered with a friendly smile. 
‘‘ Bessy is a fortune in herself; she would make a good wife to any man. 
Provided they have sufficient for comfort—and I hope Oliver will soon 
be making that—they can be as happy without wealth as with it, if your 
sister can only think so. Have you—pardon me for recalling to you 
what must be an unpleasant topic, Richard—have you yet gained any 
clue to the writer of that anonymous letter?” 

‘‘Not any. It presents mystery on all sides.” 

“ Mystery ?” 

“As it seems tome. Going over the various attendant circumstances, 
as I do on occasion when I can get a minute to myself, I try to fit one 
probability into another, and I cannot compass it. We must trust to 
time, Mrs. Cumberland. Good morning.” 

Richard raised his hat, and left her. She sat on with her pain. With 
her pain. Mrs. Cumberland was as strictly rigid a woman in tenets as 
in temperament; her code of morality was a severe one. Over and 
over again had she asked herself whether (it is of no use to mince the 
matter any longer) Oliver had or had not written that anonymous letter 
which had killed Edmund North: and she could not answer. But, if 
he had done it, why then surely he ought not to wed the sister. It 
would be little less than sin. 

Since this secret trouble had been upon her, more than a month now, 
her face had seemed to have assumed a grayer tinge. How gray it 
looked now, as she sat on the bench, passers-by saw, and almost started 
at. One of them was Mr. Alexander. Arresting his quick steps—he 
always walked as though running a race—he inquired after her health. 

“Not any better and not much worse,” she answered. “Complaints, 
such as mine, are always tediously prolonged.” 

‘They are less severe to bear, however, than sharper ones,” said the 
doctor, willing to administer a grain of comfort if he could. ‘“ Whata 
10vely day it is! ‘ And Madam’s off for a couple of months I hear.” 

Have the two any connection, Mr. Alexander?” _ 
**T don’t know,” he said, laughing. ‘“‘ Her presence makes winter at 
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the Hall, and her absence its sunshine. If I had such a wife, I’m not 
sure that I should think it any sin to give her an over-dose of laudanum 
some day, out of regard to the general peace. Did you hear of her 
putting Miss Bessy’s wrist out ?” 

“No!” 

“She did do it, then. Something sent her into a passion with Miss 
Bessy ; she caught her hand and flung it away so violently that. the 
wrist began to swell. I was sent for to bind it up. Why such women 
are allowed to live, I can’t imagine.” 

‘*T suppose because they are not fit to die,” said Mrs. Cumberland. 
“When are you leaving?” 

‘Sometime in July, I think. Or during August. I enter on my 
new post the 1st of September, so there’s no hurry.” 

Mrs. Cumberland rose and continued her slow way homewards. 
Passing her own house, she entered that of her son. Dr. Rane was 
engaged with a patient, so she went on to the dining-room and waited. 

He came in shortly, perhaps thinking it might be another patient, 
his face bright. It fell a little when he saw his mother. Her visits to 
him were so exceedingly rare that some instinct whispered him nothing 
pleasant had brought her there. She rose and faced him. 

‘Oliver, is it true what I hear—that you are shortly to be married?” 

‘¢T suppose it is, mother,” was his answer. 

‘“‘ But—is there no impediment that should bar it?” she asked in a 
whisper. 

‘¢ Well—as to waiting, I may wait to the end, and not find the skies 
rain gold. If Bessy’s friends see no risk in it, it is not for me to sec it. 
At any rate this will be a more peaceful home for her than the Hall. 

‘‘T am not talking of waiting,—or of gold,—or of risk. Oliver,” she 
continued solemnly, placing both her hands on his arm, “is there no- 
thing on your mind that ought to bar this marriage ; 1s your conscience 
at rest? If———wait and let me speak, my son: I understand what you 
would say; what you have already told me—that you were innocent— 
and I know that I ought to believe you. But a doubt flashes up in 
my mind continually, Oliver ; it is not my fault; truth knows my will 
is good to bury it, for ever. Bear with me a moment; I must speak. 
If the death of Edmund North lies at your door, however indirectly it 
was caused, to make his sister your wife will be a thing altogether 
wrong ; little less than a sin in the sight of Heaven. I do not accuse 
you, Oliver ; I suggest this as a possible case ; and now I leave it with 
you for your own reflection. Oh, my son, believe me—for it seems to 
me as though I spoke with a prophet’s inspiration this day! If your 
conscience tells you that you were not innocent, to bring Bessy North 
home to this roof will be wrong, and I think no blessing will rest upon 
it.” 

She was gone. Before Oliver Rane in his surprise, could answer a 
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word, Mrs. Cumberland was gone. Passing swiftly out at the open 
window, she stepped across the garden and the dwarf wire-fence, and 
so entered her own home. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHERE'S THE RING? 


APPARENTLY Dr. Rane found nothing in his conscience that could 
present an impediment, and the preparations for the wedding went 
quietly on. Secretly might almost be the better word. In their dread 
lest the news should reach Madam in her retreat over the water, and 
bring her back to stop it, those concerned deemed it well to say nothing; 
and no suspicion of what was afloat transpired to the world in general. 

Bessy—upon whom, from her isolated position, having no lady about 
her, the arrangements fell—was desired to fix a day. She named the 
twenty-ninth of June; her birthday. After July should come in, there 
was no certainty about Madam’s movements ; she might come home, or 
she might not; and it was necessary that all should be over by that time, 
if it was to be gone through in peace. The details of the ceremony 
were to be of the simplest nature. Edmund North’s recent death, and 
the other peculiar attendant circumstances, forbidding the usual gaiety. 
The bridal party would go to church with as little ceremony as they 
went to service on Sundays, Bessy in a plain silk dress and a plain 
bonnet. Mr. North would give his daughter away, if he were well 
enough ; if not, Richard. Ellen Adair was to be bridesmaid ; Arthur 
Bohun had offered himself to Dr. Rane as best man. It might be very 
undutiful, but Arthur enjoyed the stealing a march on Madam as much 
as the best of them. 

Mrs. Cumberland was no doubt satisfied on the score of the scruples 
she had raised, since she intended to countenance the wedding, and be 
at church. Dr. Rane and his wife would drive away from the church 
door to the railway station at Whitborough. ‘The bridal tour was to 
last one week only: the doctor did not care to be away longer from his 
patients, and Bessy confessed that she would rather be at home, setting 
her house in order, than prolonging her stay at small roadside inns in 
Wales. But for the disconcerting fact of Madam’s being in Paris, Dr. 
Rane would have liked to take Bessy across the Channel and give her 
her first glimpse of the French capital. Under Madam’s unjust rule, 
poor Bessy had never gone anywhere: Matilda North had been taken 
half over the world. 

The new household arrangements at Dr. Rane’s were to be achieved 
during their week’s absence: the articles of furniture (that Mr. North 
chose to consider belonged to Bessy) to be taken from the Hall; the 
new carpet, Mrs. Cumberland’s present, to be laid down in the drawing- 
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room; Molly Green’to enter as helpmate to Phillis. Surely Madam 
would not grumble at ¢dat? Molly Green, going into a temper one 
day at some oppression of Madam’s, had given warning on the spot. 
Bessy liked the girl: and there could be no harm in engaging her for 
her own housemaid. 

One of those taken into the secret had been Mrs. Gass. Richard, 
who respected her greatly in spite of her queer grammar, and liked 
her too, unfolded the news. She received it in silence: a very rare 
thing for Mrs. Gass to do. . Just as it had struck Richard in regard 
to Mrs. Cumberland, so it struck him now—that Mrs. Gass did not 
quite like the tidings. 

‘Well, I hope they’ll be happy,” she said at length, breaking the 
silence, “‘and I hope he deserves to be. I hope it with all my heart. 
Do you think he does, Mr. Richard ?” 

‘*Rane? Deserve to be happy? For all I see, he does. Why 
should he not ?” 

“7 don’t know,” answered Mrs. Gass, searching Richard’s face. 
‘Oliver Rane is my late husband’s nephew, but he’s three parts a 
stranger to me, except as a doctor; for it’s him attends here, you know, 
sir,—as is natural—and not Alexander. Is he truthful, Mr. Richard ? 
Is he trustworthy ?” 

‘‘He is, for anything I know to the contrary,” replied Richard 
" North, a little wondering at the turn the conversation was taking. “If 
I thought he were not, I should be very sorry to give Bessy to 
him.” 

‘¢ And let us hope that he is, Mr. Richard, and wish ’em joy with all 
our hearts !” 

That a doubt was lying on Mrs. Gass’s mind in regard to the scrap 
of paper found in her room was certain. Being a sensible woman, it 
could not be but that—when surrounding mists had cleared away—she 
should see that the only likely place for it to have dropped from, was 
Dr. Rane’s pocket-book. Molly Green had been subjected to a cross- 
examination, very cleverly conducted, as Mrs Gass thought, which left 
the matter exactly as it was before. But the girl’s surprise was so 
genuine, at supposing any receipt for making plum-pudding (for that’s 
how Mrs. Gass put it) could have been dropped by her, that Mrs. 
Gass’s mind could but revert to the pocket-book. How far Oliver 
Rane was guilty, whether guilty at all, or not, she was quite unable to 
decide. A small haze of doubt remained on her mind, though she was 
glad enough to put it from her. One thing struck her as curious, if not 
suspicious—that from the hour she handed him over the paper to this, 
Dr. Rane had never once spoken of the subject. It almost seemed to 
Mrs. Gass that an innocent man would: though it had only been to 
say, I have found no clue to the writer of that paper. 

And if a modicum of the same hazy doubt rose to Richard North 
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during his interview with Mrs, Gass, it was due to her manner. But 
he was upright himself, unsuspicious as the day. The impression faded 
again: and he came away believing that Mrs. Gass, zealous for the 
Norths’ honours, rather disapproved of the marriage for Bessy, on 
account of the doctor’s poverty. 

And so, there was no one to say a word of warning where it might 
have been effectual, and the day fixed for the wedding drew on. After 
all, the programme was not strictly carried out, for Mr. North had one 
of his nervous attacks, and could not go to church. 

At five minutes past nine o’clock, in the warm bright June morning, 
the Dallory Hall carriage drove up to Dallory church. Richard North, 
his sister, and Arthur Bohun were within it. The forms and etiquette 
usually observed at weddings were slighted here, else how came Arthur 
Bohun, the bridegroom’s best man, to come to church with the bride? 
What did it matter? So closely in its wake that the horses nearly 
clashed with Mr. North’s, came up the other carriage—which ought to 
have been the first. In after days, when a strange ending had come 
to the marriage-life of Oliver Rane and his wife, and Oliver was 
regarded with dread, assailed with reproach, he said the marriage had 
been the Norths’ doings more than his. Any way, Bessy was first at 
church, and both were a little late. 

But Mr. North was not the only one who failed them: the other was 
Mrs. Cumberland. She assigned no reason for absenting herself from 
the ceremony, excepting a plea that she did not feel equal to it—which 
her son believed or not, as he pleased. Her new bnght dress and 
bonnet were spread out on the bed ; but she never as much as looked 
at them : and Ellen Adair found that she and Dr. Rane had to drive 
to the church alone, in the hired carriage, arriving there almost simul- 
taneously with the other party. 

Richard North took his sister up the aisle, the bridegroom follow- 
ing close on their steps. Ellen Adair and Captain Bohun, left behind, 
walked side by side. Bessy wore a pretty gray silk and plain white 
bonnet: she had a small bouquet in her hand that the gardener, 
Williams, had done up for her. Ellen Adair was in a similar dress, and 
looked altogether lovely. Mr. Lea, the clergyman, stood ready, book 
in hand. ‘The spectators in the church—for the event had got wind at 
the last moment, as these events almost always do, and many came— 
rose up with expectation. 

Of all the party, the bridegroom alone seemed to suffer from nervous- 
ness. His answering voice was low, his words were jerky. It was the 
more remarkable, because he was in general so self-contained and calm 
aman. Bessy, timid and yielding always, spoke with gentle firmness ; 
not a shade of doubt or agitation seemed to cross her. But there oc- 
curred a frightful contretemps. 

“The ring, if you please,” whispered the officiating clergyman to 
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the bridegroom when the part of the service came that the ring was 
needed. 

The ring! Oliver Rane felt in his waistcoat pocket, and went into a 
spasm of consternation. The ring was not there. He must have left 
it on his dressing-table. The little golden symbol had been wrapped in 
a bit of white tissue paper, and he certainly remembered putting it into 
his waistcoat pocket. It was as certainly not there now: and he sup- 
posed he must have put it out again. 

*“‘T have not got the ring!” he exclaimed hurriedly. 

To keep a marriage ceremony waiting in the middle, while a mes- 
senger ran a mile off to get the ring and then ran a mile back again, 
was a thing that had never been heard of by the clergyman or any other 
of the scared individuals around him. What was to be done? It was 
suggested that perhaps somebody present could furnish a ring that might 
suffice. Ellen Adair, standing in her beauty behind the bride, gently 
laid down the glove and bouquet she was holding, took off her own 
glove, and gave Oliver Rane a plain gold ring from her finger: one she 
always wore there. Arthur Bohun alone knew the ring’s history ; the 
rest had never taken sufficient interest in Aer to enquire it ; perhaps had 
never noticed that she wore one. 

The service proceeded to its end. Had Oliver Rane gone a pilgrim- 
age to all the jewellers’ marts in Whitborough, he could not have chosen 
a more perfectly-fitting wedding-ring than this. When they went into 
the vestry, Bessy, agitated by the mishap and the emotional position 
altogether, burst into tears, asking Ellen how she came by a wedding- 
ring. 

The history was very simple. It arose—that is, the possession of 
the ring—through the foolish romance of two young girls. Ellen 
and one of her schoolfellows named Maria Warne had formed a sincere 
and lasting attachment to each other. At the time of parting, when 
Ellen was leaving school for Mrs. Cumberland’s, each had bought a 
plain gold ring to give the other, over which eternal friendship had been 
vowed, together with an undertaking to wear the ring always. Alas, 
for time and change! in less than six months afterwards, Ellen Adair 
received notice of the death of Maria Warne. The ring had in 
consequence become really precious to Ellen; but on this emergency 
she had not scrupled to part with it. 

As they came out of the vestry, Ellen found herself face to face with 
Jelly. The clerk, and the two women pew-openers, and the sexton, 
considering themselves privileged people, pressed up where they chose : 
Jelly, who of course—living with Mrs. Cumberland—could not be at 
all confounded with the common spectators, chose to press with them. 
Her face was as long as one and a half, as she caught hold of Miss 
Adair. 

“ How could you, Miss Ellen ?” she whispered. “‘ Don’t you know that 
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nothing is more unlucky than for a bride to be married with anybody 
else’s wedding-ring ? ” 

‘But it was not a wedding-ring, Jelly. Only a plain gold one.” 

*¢ Anyway it was unlucky for yo, We have a superstition in these 
parts, Miss Ellen, that if a maid takes off a ring from her own finger to 
serve at a pinch for a bride, she'll never be a wife herself. J’d not have 
risked it, miss.” 

Ellen laughed gaily, Jelly’s dismay was so real and her face so long. 
But there was no time for more. Richard held out his arm to her; 
and Oliver Rane was already taking out his bride. Close up against 
the door stood Mr. North’s carriage, into which stepped the bride and 
bridegroom. 

“My shawl! Where's the shawl?” asked Bessy, looking round. 

She had sat down upon it; and laughed gaily when Oliver drew it - 
out. This shawl—a thin cashmere of quiet colours—was intended to 
be thrown on ere they reached the station. Her silk dress covered with 
that, and a black lace veil substituted for the white one on her bonnet, 
the most susceptible maid or matron who might happen to be travel- 
ling, would never take her for a bride. 

Arthur Bohun deliberately flung an old white satin slipper after the 
carriage—it struck the old coachman’s head, and the crowding spectators 
shouted cheerily. Richard was going to the works. He placed Ellen 
in the carnage that had brought her. 

“Will you pardon me, that I depute Captain Bohun to see you safely 
home instead of myself, Miss Adair? It is a very busy day at the 
works, and I must go there. Arthur, will you take care of this young 
lady ?” 

What Ellen answered, she scarcely knew. Captain Bohun got into the 
carriage. The situation was wholly unexpected : andif their hearts beat - 
a little faster in the tumult of the moment’s happiness, Richard at least 
was unconscious of it. 

“Tt is the first wedding I ever was at,” began Ellen gaily, feeling that 
she must talk to cover the embarrassment of the position. Both were 
feeling it: and got as far apart from each other as if they had quar- 
relled: she in one corner, he in the further one opposite. ‘Of course 
it had been arranged that I should go home with Mrs. Cumberland.” 

“Ts she ill ?” 

‘Dr, Rane thinks it is only nervousness: he said so as we came 
along. I had to come with him alone. I am sure the people we passed 
on the road, who had not heard about Bessy, thought it was 7 who was 
going to be married to him, they stared into the carriage so.” 

Ellen laughed as she said it. Arthur Bohun, drinking in draughts of 
her wondrous beauty, glanced at her meaningly, his blue eyes involun- 
tarily betraying his earnest love. 

*“Tt may be your turn next, Ellen.” 
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- She blushed vividly, and looked from the window as though she saw 
something passing. He felt tempted there and then to speak of his 
- love. But he had a large'sense of the fitness of the time and place; 
and she had been placed for these few minutes under his protection : it 
seemed like putting him on his honour, as schoolboys say. Besides, he 
- had fully made up his mind not to speak until he saw his way clear to 

marry. : 

Ellen Adair brought her beaming face round again. “Jelly is in a, 
‘terrible way about the ring, foretelling all kinds of ill-luck to everybody 
concerned, and thankful it did not happen to Zer. Will Bessy keep my 
ring always, do you think? Perhaps’she’d not be legally married if she 
gave it me back and took to her own—when it is found ?” 

Arthur Bohun’s eyes danced a little. ‘ Perhaps not,” he replied, in 
the gravest of tones. ‘‘I cannot tell what they would have done with- 
out it, Ellen.” 

‘I did not tell Bessy one thing, when she asked me about it in the 
vestry. I will never tell her if I can help it—that Maria Warne is dead. 
How was it Mr. North did not come 2?” 

‘‘ Nervousness too, in my opinion. He said he was ill.” 

‘“‘'Why should he be nervous ?” 

“Lest it should come to his wife’s ears—that he had so far counte- 
nanced the marriage as to be present at it.” 

‘‘Can you tell why Mrs. North should set her face against it?” 

‘‘No. Unless it is because other people have wished it. I should 
only say as much to you, though, Ellen: she is my mother.” 

The implied confidence sounded very precious in her ears, She 
turned to the window again. 

‘‘T hope they will be happy. I think there is no doubt of it. Bessy 
is very sweet-tempered and gentle.” 

‘“‘ He is good-tempered too.” 

“Ves I think so. I have seen but little of him. There’s Mrs. Gass!” 

They were passing that lady’s house. She sat at the open window ; 
a grand amber gown on, white satin ribbons in her cap. Leaning out, she 
shook her handkerchief at them in violent greeting, just as though they 
had been the bride and bridegroom. As Ellen drew back in her corner 
after bowing, her foot touched something on the carpet at the bottom 
of the carriage. 

‘Why ! what is this?” 

They both stooped at once. It was the wedding-ring enclosed in its 
bit of tissue paper. Captain Bohun unfolded the paper. 

‘Dr. Rane must have lost it out of his pocket as we went along,” 
cried Ellen. ‘“ He said, you know, that he felt so sure he had put it in. 
What is to be done with it?” 

‘Wear it instead of your own until they come back,” said Arthur. 
‘‘ Bessy can then take her choice of the two.” 
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Accepting the suggestion without thought of dissent, Ellen took off 
her right glove, and held out the other hand for the ring. He did not 
give it. Bending forward, he took her right hand and put it on for 
her. 

‘It fits as well as my own did.” 

Their eyes met. He had her hand still, as if trying the fit. Her 
sweet face was like a damask rose. 

“‘T trust I may put one on to better purpose some day, Ellen,” came 
the murmuring, whispered, tremulous words. “ Meanwhile—if Bessy 
does not claim this, remember that I have placed it on your finger.” 

Not another syllable, not another look from either. Captain Bohun 
sat down in his corner; Ellen in hers, her hot face bent over the glove 
she was putting on, and fully believing that the carriage had changed 
into Paradise. 


CHAPTER XII. 
PUTTING DOWN THE CARPET. 


‘THE days went on, and Dr. Rane’s house was being made ready for the 
reception of the bride. No time could be lost, as the wedding tour 
was intended to be so short a one. As Jelly said, They'd be at home 
before folks could look round. Mrs. Cumberland presented the new car- 
pet for the drawing-room ; the furniture, that had been the first Mrs. 
North’s, arrived from Dallory Hall. Molly Green arrived with it, equally 
to take up her abode in the house of Dr. Rane. The arranging of 
these things, with the rest of the preparations, was carried on with a 
considerable deal of bustle and gossip, Jelly being in at the doctor’s 
house continually, and constituting herself chief mistress of the cere- 
monies. Phillis and Molly Green, with native humility, deferred to her 
in all things. 

It was said in a previous chapter that Jelly was one of those who re- 
tained an interest in the anonymous letter. She had a special cause 
for it. Jelly, in her propensity to look into her neighbours’ affairs, was 
given to take up any mysterious cause, and make it hers. Her love of 
the marvellous was great, her curiosity insatiable. But Jelly’s interest 
in this matter really was a personal one and concerned herself. It was 
connected with Timothy Wilks. 

Amidst Jelly’s other qualities and endowments, might be ranked one 
that took almost the pre-eminence—love of admiration. Jelly could not 
remember to have been without an “ acquaintance” for above a month 
at a time since the days when she left off pinafores. No sooner did 
she quarrel with one young man and dismiss him, than she took on 
another. Dallory wondered that of all her numerous acquaintances she 
had not got married : but, as Jelly coolly said, to have a suitor at your 
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beck and call was one thing, and to be tied to a husband quite another. 
So Jelly was Jelly still: and perhaps it might be conceded that the 
fault was her own. She liked her independence. 

> The reigning “acquaintance” at this present period happened to be 
Timothy Wilks. Jelly patronized Aim; he was devoted to her. There 
was a trifling difference in their ages—some ten years probably, and all 
on Jelly’s side—but that disparity had often happened before. Jelly 
had distinguished Tim by the honour of taking him to be her young 
man; and when the damaging whisper fell upon him, that he had prob- 
ably written the anonymous letter resulting in the death of Edmund 
North, Jelly resented the aspersion far more than Timothy did. “T’ll 
find out who did do it if 1t costs me a year’s wages and six months’ pa- 
tience,” avowed Jelly to herself in the first burst of indignation. 

But Jelly found she could not arrive at that satisfactory result any 
quicker than other people. It’s true she possessed a slight clue 
that they did not, in the few memorable words she had overheard pass 
that moonlight night between her mistress and Dr. Rane; but they did 
not serve her. The copy of the letter was said to have dropped out of 
Dr. Rane’s pocket-book on somebody’s carpet, and he denied that it 
had so dropped. Neither more nor less could Jelly make of the matter 
than this: and she laboured under the disadvantage of not being able 
to speak of the over-heard words, unless she confessed that she had been 
a listener. Considering who had been the speakers, Jelly did not 
choose to do that. From that time until this, a good two months, had 
the matter rankled in Jelly’s mind; she had kept her ears wide open 
and put cautious questions wherever she thought they might avail; and 
all to no purpose. But in this, the first week of July, Jelly got a slight 
light thrown on the clue from Molly Green. The very day that damsel 
arrived at Dr. Rane’s as helpmate to Phillis, and Jelly had gone in with 
her orderings, the conversation happened to turn on plum-pudding— 
Phillis having made a currant-dumpling for dinner, and let the water 
get into it—and Molly Green dropped a few words which Jelly’s prick- 
ing ears caught up. They were only to the effect that Mrs. Gass had 
asked her whether she did not let fall on her carpet a receipt, for making 
plum-pudding, the night of Edmund North’s attack ; which receipt, Mrs. 
Gass had said, might have belonged to Madam, and been brought from 
the Hall by Molly Green’s petticoats. Jelly put a wary question or 
two to the girl, and then let the topic pass without comment. That 
same evening she betook herself to Mrs. Gass, acting craftily. ‘ Where’s 
that paper that was found on your carpet the night Edmund North was 
taken?” asked Jelly with bold tongue. Upon which Mrs. Gass was 
seized with astonishment so entire that in the moment’s confusion she 
made one or two inconvenient admissions, just stopping short of the 
half-suspicion she had entertained of Dr. Rane. 

In the days gone by, when Mrs. Gass was a servant herself, Jelly’s 
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relatives—really respectable people—had patronized her. Mrs. Gass 
got promoted to be what she was; but she assumed no fine airs in con- 
sequence, as the reader has heard, and she and Jelly had remained very 
good friends. Vexed with herself for having incautiously admitted that 
the paper found was the copy of the anonymous letter, Mrs, Gass 
turned round on Jelly and gave her a good sharp reprimand for taking 
her unawares, and for trying to pry into what did not concern her. Jelly 
came away, not very much wiser than she went, but with a spirit of .uh- 
rest that altogether refused to be soothed. She dared not pursue the en 
quiry openly, out of respect to her mistress and Dr. Rane, but she re- 
solved to pump Molly Green. This same Molly was niece to the 
people with whom Timothy Wilks lodged, and rather more friendly with 
the latter gentleman than Jelly liked. 

On the following morning when Jelly had swallowed her breakfast, 
she went into the next house with her usual lack of ceremony. Philhs 
and Molly Green were on their knees laying down the new carpet in the 
drawing-room, tugging and hammering to the best of their ability, their 
gowns pinned round their waists, their sleeves stripped to the elbows ; 
Phillis little and old and weak-looking ; Molly a comely girl of twenty, 
with red cheeks. 

‘Well, you must be two fools !” was Jelly’s greeting, after taking in 
appearances. “As if you could expect to put down a heavy Brusséls 
yourselves! Why didn’t you get Turtle’s men here? They served the 
carpet, and they ought to come to put it down.” 

“They promised to be here at seven o’clock this morning ; and now 
it’s nine,” mildly responded Phillis, her nice dark eyes raised to Jelly’s. 
“We thought we’d try and do it ourselves, so as to be able to get the 
tables and chairs in, and the room finished. Perhaps Turtles have 
forgot it.” 

“I'd forget them, I know, if it was me, when I wanted to buy an- 
other carpet,” said Jelly, tartly. 

But, even as she spoke, a vehicle was heard to stop at the gate. In- 
quisitive Jelly looked from the window, and recognized it for Turtle’s, 
It seemed to contain one or two pieces of new furniture. Phillis did 
not know that any had been coming, and went out. Molly Green rose 
from her knees, and stood regarding the carpet. This was Jelly’s oppor- 
tunity. 

‘“* Now then !” she sharply cried, confronting the girl, with imperious 
gesture. ‘‘ Did you drop that, or did you not, Molly Green ?” 

Molly Green seemed all abroad at the address—as well she might be. 
“ Drop what ?” she asked. 

‘That plum-pudding receipt on Mrs, Gass’s parlour carpet.” 

“Well I never!” returned Molly after a pause of surprise. ‘‘ What 
is it to you, Jelly, if I did?” 

Now the girl only so spoke by way of retort; in a sort of banter. 
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Jelly, hardly believing her ears, took it to be an admission that she did 
drop it. And so the two went floundering on, quite at cross-purposes. 

“Don’t stare at me like that, Molly Green. I want a straight-for’rard 
answer. Did it drop from your skirts?” | 

“It didn’t drop from my hands. As to staring, it’s you that’s doing 
that, Jelly, not me.” 

‘Where had you picked up the receipt from ?—Out of Mr. Edmund 
North’s room ?” 

“Out of Mr. Edmund North’s room!” echoed Molly in wonder. 
‘‘ Whatever should have brought me a-doing that ?” 

‘Tt was the night he was taken ill.” 

‘‘ And if it was! I didn’t go a-nigh him.” 

A frightful thought now came over Jelly, turning her quite faint. 
What if the girl had gone to her Aunt Green’s that night and picked 
the paper up there? In that case it could not fail to be traced home 
to Timothy Wilks. 

“Did you call in at your aunt’s that same evening, Molly Green?” 

‘“‘ Suppose I did?” retorted Molly. 

“ And how dare you call in there, and bring—bring—receipts away 
with you surreptitious ?” shrieked Jelly in her temper. 

Molly Green stooped to pick up the hammer, lying at her feet, speak- 
ing quietly as she did so. Some noise was beginning to be heard out- 
side, caused by Turtle’s men getting a piano into the house, and 
Phillis talking to them. 

“T can’t think what you are a-driving at, Jelly. As to calling in at 
aunt’s, I have a right to do it when I’m out, if time allows. Which it 
had not that right, at any rate, for J never went nowhere but to the 
druggist’s, and Mrs. Gass’s. I scuttered all the way to Dallory, and 
scuttered back again ; and I don’t think I stopped to speak to a single 
soul, but Timothy Wilks.” 

Jelly’s spirits, which had been rising, fell again to wrath at the 
name. ‘ You'd better say you got it from Azm, Molly Green. Don’t 
spare him, poor fellow; whiten yourself.” 

Molly was beginning to feel just a little wrathful in her turn. Though 
Jelly was a lady’s-maid and superior to herself with her red arms and 
rough hands, that could not be a reason for attacking her in this way. 

“And what if I did get it from him, pray? Come! A plum-pud- 
ding perscription’s no crime.” 

‘But a copy of an anonymous letter zs,” retorted Jelly, the moment’s 
anger causing her to lose sight of caution. ‘Don’t you try to brazen 
it Out to me, girl.” 

“Wuat?” cried Molly, staring with all her eyes. 

But in the intervening moment Jelly’s senses had come back to her. 
She set herself coolly to remedy the mischief. 

‘To think that my mind should have run off from the pudding re- 
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‘ceipt to that letter of poor Mr. Edmund’s! It’s your fault, Molly 
Green—bothering my wits out of me! Where aid you pick up the 
paper? There. Answer that ; and let’s end it.” 

Molly thought it might be as well to end it ; she was getting tired of 
‘the play: besides, here were Turtle’s men coming into the room to 
‘finish the carpet. 

“TI never had the receipt at all, Jelly, and it’s not possible it could 
have dropped from me; that’s the blessed truth. After talking to me, 
just as you’ve done, and turning me inside out, as one may say, Mrs. 
Gass as good as confessed that it might have fell out of her own 
bundle of receipts that she keeps in the sideboard drawer.” 

Slowly Jelly arrived at a conviction that Molly Green, in regard to 
her own non-participation in dropping the paper, must be telling the 
truth. It did not tend to lessen her wrath. 

‘Then why on earth have you been keeping up this farce with me? 
I’ll teach you manners with your betters, girl.” 

“Well, why did you set upon me?” was the good-humoured answer. 
“There’s no such great treason in dropping a plum-pudding paper, 
even if I had done it—which I didn’t. ’Tain’t a love-letter. I don’t 
like to be brow-beat for nothing: and it’s not your place to do it, 
Jelly.” 

Jelly said no more. Little did she suspect that Mr. Richard North, 
leaning against the door-post of the half-open drawing-room door, 
while he watched the movements of the men, had heard every syllable 
of the colloquy. Coming round to see what progress was being made 
in the house, before he went to the works for the day, it chanced that 
he arrived at the same time as Turtle’s cart. The new piano was a 
present from himself to Bessy. 

Turtle’s men, leaving the piano in the hall, went into the room to 
finish the carpet, and Jelly came out of it. She found her arm touched 
by Mr. Richard North. He motioned her into the dining-parlour ; 
followed, and closed the door. 

“Will you tell me the meaning of what you have just been saying to 
Molly Green ?” 

The sudden question—as Jelly acknowledged to herself afterwards— 
made her creep all over. For once in her life she was dumb. 

“I heard all you said, Jelly, happening to be standing accidentally at 
the door. What was it that was dropped on Mrs. Gass’s carpet the 
night of my brother’s illness ?” 

“Tt—-was—a receipt for making plum-pudding, sir,” stammered 
Jelly, turning a little white. 

“T think not, Jelly,” replied Richard North, gazing into her eyes 
with quiet firmness. ‘You spoke of a copy of an anonymous letter ; 
and I am sure, by your tone, you were then speaking truth. As I have 
overheard this much, you must give me an explanation.” 
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“T’d have spent a pound out of my pocket, rather than this should 
have happened,” cried Jelly, with much ardour. 

‘“‘ You need not fear to tell we. Iam no tattler, as you know.” 

Had there been only the ghost of a chance to stand out against the 
command, Jelly would have caught at it. But there was not. She 
disclosed what she knew: more than she need have done. Warming 
with her subject, when the narrative had fairly set in—as it was in 
Jelly’s gossiping nature to warm—she told also of the interview she had 
been a partial witness to between Mrs. Cumberland and the doctor, 
and the words she had heard them say. 

Richard North looked grave—startled. He said very little: only 
cautioned Jelly never to speak of the subject again to other people. 

“TI suppose you will be asking Mrs. Gass about it, sir,” cried Jelly, 
as he was turning to leave. 

“‘T shall. And should be thankful to hear from her that it realiy 
was nothing more than a receipt for plum-pudding, Jelly.” 

Jelly’s head gave an incredulous toss. “I hope you'll not let her 
think that I up and told you spontaneous, Mr. Richard. After saying 
to her that I should never open my lips about it to living mortal, she’d 
think I can’t keep my word, sir.” 

‘““Be at ease, Jelly: she shall not suppose I learnt it by aught but 
accident.” 

‘¢ And I am glad he knows it, after all!” decided Jelly to herself as 
she watched him away up the Ham. “ Perhaps he'll now be able to 
get at the nghts and the wrongs.” 

Richard North walked along, full of tumultuous trouble. It could 
not be but that he should have caught up a suspicion of Oliver Rane— 
now his brother-in-law—that he might have been the author of the 
anonymous letter. How, else, should its copy have dropped from his 
pocket-book—if indeed it had so dropped? Jelly had not thrown so 

| much as a shadow of hint upon the doctor ; either she failed to see the 
obvious inference, or controlled her tongue to caution: but Richard 
North could put two-and-two together. He went straight to Mrs. 
Gass’s, and found that lady at breakfast in her dining-parlour, with the 
window thrown up to the warm summer-air. 

‘‘What’s it you, Mr. Richard?” she cried, rising to shake hands. “I 
am a’most ashamed to be found a breakfasting at this hour; but the 
truth is, I overslept myself: and that idiot of a girl never came to tell 
me the time. The first part o’ the night I got no sleep at all: ’t were 
three o’clock afore I closed my eyes.” 

“Were you not well ?” asked Richard. 

“1d got a touch of my stomach-pain; nothing more. Which is in- 
digestion, Dr. Rane says : and he’s about right. Is it a compliment to 
ask you to take some breakfast, Mr. Richard, sir? Them eggs are 
fresh, and here’s some down-right good tea.” 
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Richard answered that it would be only a compliment ; he had break- 
fasted with his father and Arthur Bohun before leaving home. His 
eyes ran dreamily over the white damask cloth : as if he were admiring 
what stood on it: the pretty china, the well-kept silver, the glass with 
a bunch of fresh roses in it. Mrs. Gass liked to have things nice about 
her, although people called her vulgar. In reality Richard saw nothing. 
His mind was absorbed with what he had to ask, and with how he 
should ask it. 

In a pause,"made by Mrs, Gass’s draining her cup of tea and pushing 
her plate from her, Richard North bent forward and opened the com- 
munication, speaking in a low and confidential tone. 

“T have come to you thus early for a little information, Mrs. Gass. 
Will you kindly tell me what were the contents of the paper that was 
found here on your carpet, the night of Edmund’s seizure?” 

From the look that Mrs. Gass’s countenance assumed at the question, 
it might have been thought that she was about to have a seizure herself. 
Her eyes grew round, her cheeks and nose red. For a full minute she 
made no answer. 

‘‘ What on earth cause have you to ask me that, Mr. Richard? You 
can’t know nothing about it.” | 

“Yes I can; and do. I know that such a paper was found ; I fear 
it was-a copy of the anonymous letter. But I have to come to you 
to learn particulars,” 

“My patience !” ejaculated Mrs, Gass. ‘To think you should have 
got hold of it at last. Who in the world told you, sir?” 

“Jelly. But 

“‘ Drat that girl!” warmly interposed Mrs. Gass. ‘‘ Her tongue is as 
long as from here to yonder.” 

“But not intentionally, I was about to add. I overheard her say a 
chance word, and I insisted upon her disclosing to me what she knew. 
There is no blame due to Jelly, Mrs. Gass.” 

‘‘T say Yes there is, Mr. Richard. What nght has she got to blab 
out chance words about other folks’s business? Let her stick to her 
own. That tongue of hers is worse than a steam-engine: once set it 
going, it won’t be stopped.” 

“Well, we will leave Jelly. It may be for the better that I should 
know this, Tell me all about it, my dear old friend.” 

Thus adjured Mrs. Gass spoke; telling the tale from the beginning. 
Richard listened in silence. 

“He denied that it came out of his pocket-book?” was the first re- 
mark he made. 

“Denied it out and out. And then my thoughts turned naturally to 
Molly Green : for no other stranger had been in the room but them 
two. He said perhaps she had brought it in her petticoats from 
the Hall: but I don’t think it could have been. I’m afraid—I’m 
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afraid, Mr. Richard—that it must have dropped from his pocket- 
book.” 

Their eyes met: each hesitating to speak out the conviction lying at 
heart, notwithstanding there had been confidential secrets between 
them before to-day. Richard was thinking that he ought not to have 
married Bessy—at least, until it was cleared up. 

‘‘ Why did you not tell me, Mrs. Gass?” 

‘It was in my mind to do so—I said a word or two—but then, you 
see, I couldn't think it was him that writ it,” was her answer. “ Mrs. 
Cumberland told me she saw the enonymous letter itself, Mr. North 
showed it her, and that it was not a bit like any handwriting she ever 
met. Suppose he is innocent—would it have been right for me to come 
out with a tale, even to you, Mr. Richard, that he might have been 
guilty ?” 

On this point Richard said no more. All the talking in the world 
now could not undo the marriage, and he was never one to reproach 
uselessly. Mrs. Gass resumed. 

“Tf I had spoke ever so, I don’t suppose it would have altered 
things, Mr. Richard. There was no proof; and, failing that, you’d not 
have liked to say anything at all to Miss Bessy. Any way they are 
man and wife now.” 

‘“‘T hope—I ope he did not write it!” said Richard fervently. 

Mrs. Gass gave a sweep with her arm to all the china together, as she 
bent her earnest red face nearer Richard’s. 

‘‘ Let’s remember this much to our comfort, Mr. Richard: if it was 
him, he never thought to harm a hair of your brother’shead. He must 
have writ it to damage Alexander. Oliver Rane has looked upon 
Alexander as his mortal enemy,—as a man who ought to be kicked,—as 
a man who did him a right down bad turn and spoilt his prospects,— 
as a man upon whom it was a’most a duty to be revenged.” 

‘Do you think this?” cried Richard, rather at sea. 

* No; but I say he thinks it. He never meant worse nor better by 
the letter than to drive Alexander away from the place where, as Rane 
fancies, he only got a footing by treachery. That is, zf he writ it: 
sometimes I think he did, and sometimes I think he didn’t.” 

‘‘' What is to be done ?” 

“Nothing. You can do nothing. You and me must just bury it 
between us, Mr. Richard, sir, for Miss Bessy’s sake. It would be a 
nasty thing for her if a whisper of this should get abroad, let him be 
as innocent as the babe unborn. They are fond of one another, and 
it would just be a cruelty to have stopped the marriage with ¢Azs. He 
is a good-intentioned man, and I don’t see but what they'll be happy 
together. Let us hope that he has made his peace with the Lord, 
and that it won’t be visited upon him.” 

‘Amen !” was the mental response of Richard North. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
COMING HOME. 


-DasHING up to Dallory Hall in a fiery foam, just a week and a day 
-after the wedding, came Mrs. North. Madam had learnt the news. 
While she was reposing in all security in Paris, amid a knot of friends 
who had chosen to be there at that season, Matilda North happened to 
take up a Zzmes newspaper of some two or three days old, and saw 
‘the account of the marriage: ‘ Oliver Rane, M.D., of Dallory Ham, 
“to Bessy, daughter of John North, of Dallory Hall, and of Elizabeth, 
his first wife.” Madam rose up, her face in a flame, and clutched the 
journal to look: she verily believed Miss Matilda was playing a farce. 
No: the announcement was there in plain black and white. Making 
her hasty arrangements to quit the French capital, she came thundering 
home: and arrived the very day that Dr. and Mrs. Rane returned. 

A letter had preceded her. A letter of denouncing wrath, that had 
made her husband shake in his shoes. Poor Mr. North looked trem- 
blingly out for the arrival, caught a glimpse of the carriage and of 
Madam’s face, and slipped out at the back door to the fields. Where he 
remained wandering about for hours. 

So Madam found nobody to receive her. Richard was at the works, 
Captain Bohun had been out all the afternoon. Nothing increases 
wrath like the having no object to expend it on; and Madam, foiled, 
might have sat for a picture of fury. The passion that had been bub- 
bling up higher and higher all the way from Paris, found no escape at 
its boiling point. 

One of the servants happened to come in her way; the first house- 
maid, who had been head over Molly Green. Madam pinned her ; 
bit her lips for calmness, and then enquired particulars of the wedding 
with a smooth face. 

‘“‘ Was it a run-a-way match, Lake?” 

“‘Goodness, no, Madam!” was Lake’s answer, who was apt to be 
free with her tongue, even to her imperious mistress. ‘“ Things were 
being got ready for a month beforehand; and my master would have 
gone to church to give Miss Bessy away himself, but for not being well. 
All us servants went to see it.” 

Little by little, Madam heard the details. Captain Bohun was best 
man; Mr. Richard took out Miss Adair, who was bridesmaid and 
looked lovely to behold. The bride and bridegroom drove right away 
from the church door. Captain Bohun went back in the carriage with 
Miss Adair; Mr. Richard went off on foot to the works. Miss Bessy 
—leastways Mrs. Oliver Rane now—had had some furniture sent to 
her new home from the Hall, and Molly Green was there as housemaid. 
That Lake should be glowing with intense gratification at being en- 
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abled to tell all this, was only in accordance with frail human nature: 
she knew what a pill it was for Madam; and Madam was disliked in 
the household worse than poison. But Lake was hardly prepared for 
the ashy tint that spread over Madam’s features, when she came to the 
part that told of the homeward drive together of her son and Ellen 
Adair. : 

The girl was in the midst of her descriptions when Arthur Bohun 
came in. Madam saw him sauntering lazily up the gravel drive, and 
swept down in her fine Parisian costume of white-and-black brocaded 
silk, lappets of lace floating from her hair. They met in the Hall. 

‘Why ! is it you, mother?” cried Arthur, in surprise—for he had no 
idea the invasion might be expected so soon. ‘‘ Have you come 
home?” 

He advanced to kiss her. Striving to be as dutiful as she would let 
him be, he was willing to observe all ordinary relations between mother 
and son: but of affection there existed none. Mrs. North drew back 
from the offered embrace, and haughtily motioned him to the drawing- 
room. Matilda sat there, sullen and listless; she was angry at being 
dragged summarily from Paris. 

“Why did I assist at Bessy’s wedding?” replied Arthur, parrying 
the attack with light good humour, as he invariably strove to do on 
these wrathful occasions. ‘ Because I liked it. It was great fun. 
Especially to see Rane hunting in every pocket for the ring, and turning 
as red as a salamander.” 

‘¢ What business had you to do such a thing,” retorted Madam, her 
face dark with the passion she was suppressing. ‘“ How dared you 
do it?” 

“ Do what, Madam ?” 

Madam stamped a little. ‘You know without asking, sir: coun- 
tenance personally the wedding.” 

‘Was there any reason why I should not? Bessy stands to me as 
a sister; and I like her. I am glad she is married, and I hope sin- 
cerely they'll have the best of luck always.” 

‘‘T had forbidden the union with Oliver Rane,” stamped Madam. 
“Do you hear—/forbidden it. You knew that as well as she did. 

‘‘But then, don’t you see, mother mine, you had no particular right 
to forbid it. If Matilda there took it into her head to marry some 
knight or other, you would have a voice in the matter, for or against ; 
but Bessy was responsible to her father only.” 

“Don’t bring my name into your nonsense, Arthur,” struck in 
Matilda, with a frown. 

Madam, looking from one to the other, was biting her lips. 

‘They had the wedding while you were away that it might be got 
over quietly,” resumed Arthur, in his laughing way, determined not to 
give in an inch, even though he had to tell a home truth or two. 
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‘For my part, mother, I have never understood what possible objection 
you could have to Rane.” 

“That is my business,” spoke Mrs. North. ‘I wish he and those 
Cumberland people were all at the bottom of the sea. How dared you 
disgrace yourself, Arthur Bohun ?” 

“Disgrace myself?” 

“You did. You, a Bohun, to descend to a companionship with 
then! Fie upon you! And you have been said to inherit your father’s 
pride.” 

“As I hope I do, in all proper things. I am unable to understand. 
your distinctions, Madam,” he added laughingly. “ Rane is as good 
as Bessy, for all I see. As good as we are.” 

Madam caught up a hand screen, as if she would have liked to fling 
it at him. Her hand trembled, with emotion or temper. 

‘“‘There’s some girl living with them. They tell me you went home 
with her in the carriage !”’ | 

Arthur Bohun suddenly turned his back upon them, as if to see who 
might be advancing, for distant footsteps were heard advancing. 
But for that, Madam might have seen a hot flush illumine his face. 

‘Well? What else, mother? Of course I took her home—Miss 
Adair.” : 

‘In the face and eyes of Dallory!” 

“Certainly. And we had faces and eyes out that morning, I can 
tell you. Itis not every day a Miss North gets married.” 

“ How came you to take her?” 

“Dick asked me. There was nobody else to ask, you see. Mrs. 
Gass clapped us going by, as if we had been at an election. She had 
a stiff shining yellow gown on and white bows in her cap.” 

His suavity was so great, his determination not to be ruffled so 
evident, that Mrs. North felt three parts foiled. It was not often she 
attacked Arthur ; he always met it in this way, and no satisfaction came 
of it. She could have struck him as he stood. 

“What zs the true tale about the nng, Arthur?” asked Matilda in. 
the silence come to by Mrs. North. “ Lake says Oliver Rane really 
lost it.” 

“ Really and truly, Matty.” 

“Were they married without a ring ?” 

‘Somebody present produced one,” he replied carelessly, in his 
invincible dislike to mention Ellen Adair before his mother and sister : 
a dislike that had ever clung to him. Did it arise from the shy reticence 
that invariably attends love, this feeling ?—or could it have been some 
foreshadowing, dread instinct of what the future was to bring forth ? 

‘¢ How came Dr. Rane to lose the ring?” 

‘“‘ Carelessness, I suppose. We found it in the carriage, going home. 
He must have dropped it accidentally.” 
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‘Peace, Matilda !—keep your foolish questions for a fitting time,” 
stormed Madam. “How dare you turn your back upon me, Arthur? 
What money has gone out with the girl ?” 

Arthur turned round to answer. In spite of his careless manner, he 
was biting his lips with shame and vexation. It was so often he had to 
blush for his mother. 

‘I’m sure I don't know, if you mean with Bessy: it is not my 
business that I should presume to ask. Here comes Dick: I thought 
it was his step. You can enquire of him, Madam.” 

Richard North looked into the drawing-room, all unconscious of the 
storm awaiting him. Matilda sat back in an easy-chair tapping her 
foot discontentedly ; Arthur Bohun toyed with a rose at the window ; 
Madam, standing upright by the beautiful inlaid table, her train sweep- 
ing the rich carpet, confronted him. 

But there was something about Richard North that instinctively sub- 
dued Madam: she had never domineered over him as she did over 
her husband and Bessy and Arthur; and at him she did not rave and 
rant. Calm always, sufficiently courteous to her, and yet holding his 
own in self-respect, Richard and Madam seldom came to an issue. 
But she attacked him now: demanding why this iniquity—the wedding 
—had been allowed to be enacted. | 

“Pardon me, Mrs. North, if I meet your question by another,” 
calmly spoke Richard. ‘You complain of my sister’s marriage as 
though it were a grievous wrong against yourself. What is the reason ? ’ 

‘‘T said it should not take place.” 

‘Will you tell me why you oppose it ?” 

“No. It is sufficient that, to my mind, it did not present itself as 
suitable. I have resolutely set my face against Dr. Rane and his 
statue of a mother, who presumes to call the Master of Dallory Hall 
John! And I forbade Bessy to think of him.” 

‘ But—pardon me, Mrs. North—Bessy was not bound to obey you. 
Her father and I saw no cause for objecting to Dr. Rane.” 

“Was it right, was it honourable, that you should seize upon my 
absence to marry her in this indecent manner ?—before Edmund was 
cold in his grave?” 

“ Circumstances guide cases,” said Richard. “As for marrying her 
while you were away, it was done in the interests of peace. Your 
opposition, had you been at home, would not have prevented the mar- 
riage ; it was therefore as well to get it over in quietness.” 

A bold avowal. Richard stood before Madam when he made it, 
upright as herself. She saw it was useless to contend: and all the 
abuse in the world would not undo it now. 

‘What money has gone out with her?” 

It was a question that she had no right to put. Richard answ ered 
it however. 
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“‘ At present not any. To-morrowI shall give Rane a cheque for 
two hundred pounds. Time was, Madam, when I thought my sister 
would have gone from us with twenty thousand.” 

“We are not speaking of what was, but of what is,” said Madam, an 
unpleasant sneer on her face. ‘ Mr. North—to hear him speak— 
cannot spare the two hundred.” 

“‘ Quite true; Mr. North has it not to spare,” said Richard, “It is 
I who give it to my sister. Drained though we are for money per- 
petually, I could not, for very shame, suffer Bessy to go to her husband 
wholly penniless.” 

‘‘She has not gone penniless,” retorted Madam, brazening the 
thing out. ‘I hear the Hall has been dismantled for her.” 

‘Oh, mother!” interposed Arthur in a burst of pain. 

“Hold your tongue; it is no affair of yours,” spoke Mrs. North. 
‘* A cart-load of furniture has gone out of the Hall.” 

‘“‘ Bessy’s own,” said Richard. “It was her mother’s ; and we have 
always considered it Bessy’s. A few poor mahogany things, Madam, 
that you have never condescended to take notice of, and that never, 
in point of fact have belonged to you. They have gone with Bessy, 
poor girl ; and I trust Rane will make her a happier home than she 
has had here.” 

“T trust they will both be miserable!” flashed Madam. 

Equable in temper though Richard North was, there are limits to 
endurance ; he found his anger rising, and quitted the room abruptly. 
Arthur Bohun went limping after him: in any season of emotion, he 
was undeniably lame. 

‘I'd beg your pardon for her, Dick, in all entreaty,” he whispered, 
putting his arm within Richard’s, “but that my tongue is tied with 
shame and humiliation. It was an awful misfortune for you all when 
your father married her.” 

“We can but make the best of it, Arthur,” was the kindly answer. 
“ It was neither your fault nor mine.” 

‘¢ Where is the good old pater?” 

‘“‘ Hiding somewhere. Not a doubt of it.” 

‘‘ Let us go and find him, Dick. He may be the better for having 
us with him to-day. If she were not my mother—and upon my word 
and honour, Richard, I sometimes think she is not—I’d strap on my 
armour and do brave battle for him.” 


The bride and bridegroom were settling down in their house. 
Bessy, arranging her furniture in her new home, was busy and happy 
as the summer day was long. Some of the mahogany things were 
sadly old-fashioned, but the fact never occurred to Bessy. The 
carpet was bright; the piano, Richard’s present, and a great surprise, 
was beautiful. It was so kind of him to give her one—she who was 
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but a poor player at best, and had thought of asking Madam to be 
allowed to have the unused old thing in the old school-room at Dallory 
Hall. She clung to Richard with tears in her eyes as she kissed and 
thanked him. He kissed her again, and gave his good wishes for her 
happiness, but Bessy thought him somewhat out of spirits. Richard 
North handed over two hundred pounds to them: a most acceptable 
offering to Dr. Rane. 

“ Thank you, Richard,” he heartily said, grasping his brother-in-law’s 
hand. ‘I shall be getting on so well shortly as to need no help for 
my wife’s sake or for mine.” And Richard knew that he was anti- 
cipating the period when the other doctor should have gone, and the 
whole practice be in his own hands. 

It was on the third or fourth morning after their return, that Dr. 
Rane, coming home from seeing his patients, met his fellow-surgeon, 
arm-in-arm with a stranger. Mr. Alexander stopped to introduce him. 

‘‘Mr. Seeley, Rane,” hesaid. “My friend and successor.” 

Had a shot been fired at Dr. Rane, he could scarcely have felt more. 
In the moment’s confused blow, he almost stammered. 

‘“ Your successor? Here?” 

‘‘ My successor in the practice. I have sold him the good-will, and 
he has come down to be introduced.” 

Dr. Rane bowed. The new doctor put out his hand. That same 
day Dr. Rane went over to Mr. Alexander’s and reproached him. 

‘You might at least have given me the refusal had you wanted to 
sell it.” 

“My good fellow, I promised it to Seeley ages ago,” was the answer. 
“He knew I had a prospect of the London appointinent : in fact, helped 
me to get it.” 

What was to be said? Nothing. But Oliver Rane felt as though a 
bitter blow had again fallen upon him, blighting the fair vista of the 
future. 

“Don’t be down-hearted, Oliver,” whispered Bessy hopefully, as she 
clung around him when he went in and spoke of the disappointment. 
“We shall be just as happy with a small practice as a large one. It will 
all come right—with God’s blessing on us.” 

But Oliver Rane, looking back on a certain deed of the past, felt by 
no means sure in his heart of hearts that the blessing would be upon 
them. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A SONG OF HOPE. 


Her pallid face the wintry morn upreared— 
Oh, face of silence, with the drooping lid, 

In wreathing mist thy mocking beauties hid ; 
So young, and yet with aspect chill and weird ! 
My heart sank in my breast, I looked afar, 

The icy vapour did all heaven bar ; 
On one gaunt tree there sat a tiny bird, 
That chirped, and chirped, each note a cheery word = 
‘“‘ Hope for thee, 
Hope for me, 
The sap’s but sleeping in the tree.” 


I sat, and watched the brasen sun arise ; 

It glared all redly, but no vivid beam 

Could pierce the mist-wraith with a single gleam, 
To fling its glittering radiance in mine eyes. 

And yet my heart rose up ; the light was there, 

Had somehow struggled through the frigid air ; 

And that brave bird, alone of all the throng, 

Still chirped, and chirped, a very hero-song : 

‘¢ Hope for thee, 
Hope for me, 
The buds are swelling on the tree.” 


Some later day, my spirit whispering says, 
When from her face the rimy tears have rolled, 
And sunlight tipped her dewy locks with gold, 
This wintry morn will claim her song of praise. 
Then, in my thought, my leaping heart will prize 
The silent drooping of her filmy eyes ; 
My voice will join the bird’s exultant throat, 
Who'll chirp, and chirp, with ever clearer note : 
‘“* Hope for thee, 
Hope for me, 
The fruit is ripening on the tree.” 
WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
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MRS. BEECHER STOWE’S “VINDICATION.” * 


HE explanation called for by the public from Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
has at length appeared. It is in the form of a book of 328 pages, 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Son; and is now in the hands 
of most people. The result is unsatisfactory : since of the proofs de- 
manded from Mrs. Stowe in support of her story, none are forthcoming. 
Not a tittle of testamentary evidence is adduced in corroboration of 
Mrs. Stowe’s terrible accusation ; on the contrary, she has contradicted 
or explained away some of her first assertions. ‘The writing in these 
verbose pages is of the same vague, diffuse character as was the article 
in “Macmillan.” Failing proof to adduce, evidently possessing it not, 
Mrs. Stowe endeavours to show by argument, reasoning, and large 
quotations from Lord Byron’s works, that he must of necessity have 
been guilty. 

The first thing that strikes the eye as strange, is the title of the book : 
“Lady Byron Vindicated.” Why this title should have been chosen is 
a puzzle. Lady Byron had not been accused by Mrs. Stowe: rather 
the contrary, as readers remember well: what the public wished, and 
demanded, was Mrs. Stowe’s own vindication. A vindication of her 
conduct in having penned the article, and her reasons to justify it. 
‘Lady Byron Vindicated: A History of the Byron Controversy from 
its beginning in 1816 to the present time,” says the title of the book zz 
extenso. But the history of the half-century controversy was not wanted : 
what we required and waited for, were the corroborative proofs of Mrs. 
Stowe’s accusation. And she does not give them. 

The book (which the reader of this paper probably possesses, and can 
refer to) is heralded in by an Introduction. And if we are obliged to 
find some fault with this Introduction, and to ask in places what it 
means, Mrs. Stowe must not lay the blame on us. In the course of 
it she says, ‘‘ First, Why have I made this disclosure at all? To 
this I answer briefly, Because [ considered it my duty to make it. I made 
it in defence of a beloved, revered friend, whose memory stood forth 
in the eyes of the civilized world charged with most repulsive crimes, 
of which I certainly knew her innocent.” 

Of what repulsive crimes had Lady Byron been charged? They 
certainly must exist alone in Mrs. Stowe’s fancy. Lady Byron lived 
and died one of the most respected of women. Beyond what has been 
called her stony-hearted silence—and for this silence it was allowed she 


* By the author of the paper entitled ‘‘Lord and Lady Byron,” in the Octobe 
number of THE ARGOSY, 1869. 
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might have good reason; at any rate what she thought such—not an 
accusation was ever breathed against her. But to return to the Intro 
duction. 

‘“‘T claim, and shall prove, that Lady Byron’s reputation has been 
the victim of a concerted attack, begun by her husband during her life- 
time and coming to its climax over her grave. I claim, and shall prove, 
that it was not J who stirred up this controversy in this year 1869. I 
shall show who did do it, and who is responsible for bringing on me that 
hard duty of making these disclosures, which it appears to me ought to 
have been made by others. I claim that these facts were given to me 
unguarded by any promise or seal of secresy, expressed or implied ; 
that they were lodged with me as one sister rests her story with another 
for sympathy, for counsel, for defence. Vever did I suppose the day 
would come that I should be subjected to so cruel an anguish as this 
use of them has been to me. Never did I suppose that,—when these 
kind hands that had shed nothing but blessings, were lying in the help- 
lessness of death,—when that gentle heart, so sorely tried and to the 
last so full of love, was lying cold in the tomb,—a countryman in Eng- 
land could be found to cast the foulest slanders on her grave, and not 
one in all England to raise an effective voice in her defence.” 

This language, “‘ foulest slanders,” is very strong, utterly unjustifiable 
as applied to anything charged on Lady Byron. ‘The countryman in 
England” is understood to mean the writer of the article in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” for July, 1869. Just for the present we will 
leave it. 3 

‘‘T admit the feebleness of my plea,” continues Mrs. Stowe, “in point 
of execution. It was written in a state of exhausted health, when. no 
labour of the kind was safe for me,—when my hand had not strength 
to hold the pen, and I was forced to dictate to another. I have been 
told that I have no reason to congratulate myself on it as a literary 
effort. O my brothers and sisters! is there then nothing in the world 
to think of but literary efforts? I ask any man with a heart in his 
bosom, if he had been obliged to tell a story so cruel, because his 
mother’s grave gave no rest from slander,—I ask any woman who had 
been forced to such a disclosure to free a dead sister’s name from 
grossest insults, whether she would have thought of making this 
work of bitterness a literary success ?” 

This is a strangely sensational appeal, and singularly devoid of com- 
mon sense. May we dare to meet it by telling Mrs. Stowe that there 
are other things to be thought of beyond literary efforts: decorum, 
justice, consideration for our fellow-creatures’ feelings, honest loving- 


kindness: and that when a damning accusation is sent forth to the. 


world against the dead, the literary effort containing it should at least 
be clear and straight to the purpose, free alike from raving invective 


and venomous abuse. “What grossest insults had Lady Byron’s-memory 
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suffered, that Mrs. Stowe should have been forced to what she aptly 
calls her “work of bitterness?” We in England know of none. Who 
has slandered the grave as she has? The Introduction goes on: 

** Are the cries of the oppressed, the gasps of the dying, the last 
prayers of mothers,—are azy words wrung like drops of blood from 
the human heart to be judged’ as literary efforts ?” 

Come, Mrs. Stowe, tell us what this means. Is it reason, or is it 
ranting? If it sounds like the latter to us sober-minded people, your 
pen must take the blame. What have the cries of the oppressed, the 
groans of the dying, the last prayers of mothers, to do with the ques- 
tion in hand? We may rely upon one thing—that two mothers, dead 
now, could they have foreseen that future literary effort of yours in 
‘¢ Macmillan’s,” would have prayed to you on their bended knees in dying 
to have mercy and be silent—Lady Byron and Mrs, Leigh. 

‘My fellow-countrymen in America,” continues Mrs. Stowe, “‘men of 
the press, I have done you one act of justice,—of all your bitter articles, 
I have not read one. I shall never be troubled in the future time by 
the remembrance of any unkind word you have said of me, for at this 
moment I recollect not one.” (Mrs. Stowe has just said she has not read 
one—but not to recollect implies that she must have read.) “I had 
such faith in you, such pride in my countrymen, as men with whom, 
above all others, the cause of woman was safe and sacred” (has Mrs. 
Stowe held it sacred in this self-same business ?), “that I was at first 
astonished and incredulous at what I heard of the course of the 
American press, and was silent, not merely from the impossibility of 
being heard, but from griefand shame. . . . Have not you, every 
individual of you, who must hereafter give an account yourself alone to 
God, an interest to know the exact truth in this matter, and a duty to 
perform as respects that truth? Hear me then, while I tell you the 
position in which I stood, and what was my course in relation to it.” 

This is exactly what we are asking to know—the truth. But it 
seems that we never shall. Mrs. Stowe asserts one thing: the public 
assert another. She says what Lady Byron told her must be true ; 
they answer that it was not. And there the matter virtually rests: for 
there can be no real proof brought forward on either side. Mrs. Stowe 
asks whether we have not, each individual of us, an interest to know 
the truth in this matter. Yes: if we could get at it; a hot interest, 
seeing that it involves a high dish of scandal. It is not so clear what 
the duty we should have to perform thereupon would be—or why the 
last great account which we must one day render should be brought in. 
In regard to this controversy, that solemn consideration seems more to 
concern Mrs. Stowe herself. Yet a word: when Mrs. Stowe talks of 
the “ position in which she stood ” it is enough to imply that she alone 
knew of the secret charge whispered by Lady Byron. But, according 
to her own showing, many others knew of it. English men and women 
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who had been nearer and dearer to Lady Byron than she ever was ¢ 
how then could she think the duty of speaking lay with her? To 
proceed. 

“A shameless attack on my friend’s memory had appeared in the 
‘Blackwood’ of July, 1869, branding Lady Byron as the vilest of 
criminals, and recommending the GuiccioH book to a Christian public as 
interesting from the very fact that it was the avowed production of 
Lord Byron’s mistress. No efficient protest was made against this 
outrage in England. . . . When time passed on, and no voice was 
raised, I spoke. I gave at first a simple story” (was it?) “ for I knew 
instinctively that whoever put the first steel point of truth into this 
dark cloud of slander must wait for the storm to spend itself. I must 
say the storm exceeded my expectations, and has raged loud and long. 
But now that there is a comparative stillness I shall proceed, first, to 
prove what I have just been asserting, and, second, to add to my true 
story such facts and incidents and I did not think proper at first to state.” 

With this ends the Introduction. It will therefore be seen that Mrs. 
Stowe charges the article in “ Blackwood” of July last (“the shame- 
less attack on my friend’s memory”) as being the cause of her penning 
her article in “ Macmillan ;” and this plea is continued to be urged 
throughout the book. Is this true? If so, how came it that in the 
‘Macmillan ” article she never once mentioned “ Blackwood ?” In ¢hat 
she gives the Guiccioli book, and the consequent increased circulation of 
Jord Byron’s works to be expected thereupon, as the sole cause that 
induced her to speak. In this vindication Mrs. Stowe says, “ You, my 
sisters, are to judge whether the accusation laid against Lady Byron by 
the ‘Blackwood’ in 1869 was not of so barbarous a nature as to 
justify my producing the truth I held in my hands in reply.” Because 
no voice was raised in England in defence of Lady Byron—and Mrs. 
Stowe states that she waited for it to be raised, and was overwhelmed 
with grief and horror because it was not raised—then she spoke. Turn- 
ing back to ‘‘ Macmillan” we read: ‘“ No person in England, we think, 
would as yet take the responsibility of relating the true history which 
is to clear Lady Byron’s memory.” How does she reconcile the two 
statements ? 

“Tt has been said,” observes Mrs. Stowe in one part of the Vindi- 
cation, ‘that the crime charged on Lady Byron was comparatively 
unimportant, and the one against Lord Byron was deadly. But the 
‘Blackwood’ in opening the controversy, called Lady Byron by the 
name of an unnatural female criminal, whose singular atrocities alone 
entitle her to infamous notoriety ; and the crime charged upon her was 
sufficient to warrant the comparison. Both crimes are foul, unnatural, 
horrible ; and there is no middle ground between the admission of the 
one or the other.” 

What crime? The worst ever charged against Lady Byron was, th 
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she quitted her husband without telling him why, and refused to return. - 

Is this a foul and unnatural crime?—a one monstrous exceptional 

crime, she calls it elsewhere. What does Mrs. Stowe mean by this. 
language? It would seem that she is herself casting these aspersions 
on Lady Byron to afford an excuse for having spoken, and because she 
can plead no other sufficient grounds of justification. To compare 
anything that could be charged on Lady Byron with what Mrs. Stowe 
charges on her husband is inexcusable. 

“The question,” proceeds Mrs. Stowe, “whether I did right, when 
Lady Byron was thus held up as an abandoned criminal by the ‘ Black- 
wood’ to interpose my knowledge of the real truth in her defence is a 
serious one” (nothing more true!) “but it is one for which I must 
account to God alone, and in which, without any contempt of the 
opinions of my fellow creatures, I must say, that it is a small thing to 
be judged by man’s judgment.” 

‘‘ Blackwood ” did not uphold Lady Byron as an abandoned criminal. 
No one has done that but Mrs. Stowe. At least, nobody else says she 
has been so upheld. If, as Mrs. Stowe states, it is a small thing to be 
judged by man’s judgment, why did she rush out with this dreadful} 
story to set man and the world right? 

“Let the reader mark the retributions of justice,” continues Mrs. 
Stowe. ‘The accusations of the ‘ Blackwood’ in 1869 were simply an 
intensified form of those first concocted by Lord Byron in his ‘ Clytem- 
nestra’ poem of 1816. He forged that weapon and bequeathed it to 
his party. The ‘Blackwood’ took it up, gave it a sharper edge, and 
drove it to the heart of Lady Byron’s fame. The result has been the 
disclosure of this history. It is then Lord Byron himself, who by his 
net-work of wiles, his ceaseless persecutions of his wife, his efforts to 
extend his partizanship beyond the grave, has brought on this tumul- 
tuous exposure. He, and he alone, is the cause of this revelation.” 

Curious analogy, this. But the reader is requested to observe that 
Mrs. Stowe still keeps up her plea that the article in “ Blackwood” was 
the immediate cause of her speaking. “The result” (of the article) 
““has been the disclosure of this history.” And we want to know 
whether she is strictly correct in saying so. Let us see how it could 
have been. 

The article came out in July, 1869. Allowing for the transit to 
America (it takes from ten days to a fortnight ; as may be) Mrs. Stowe 
may have seen it towards the middle of the month. She says 
(the reader can refer back a page) “no efficient protest was made 
against this outrage in England, and Littell’s ‘Living Age’ reprinted 
it. . . . When time passed on, and no voice was raised, I spoke.” 

Will Mrs. Stowe be good enough to tell us how much time passed 
on? Whether azy. And how long she waited to see whether any 
English protest would be made? It is but reasonable to suppose that 
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she would at least have waited until the August periodicals were out. 
But before these periodicals could have reached her, her own article 
must have been written and actually on its way to Macmillan’s in 
England. For Macmillan’s to be enabled to print it for the September 
number, it could not have been despatched from the American shores 
auch later than the first day of August. Now this is patent to every- 
body ; on that side and on this. Where then was the waiting? The 
fact is Mrs. Stowe must have rushed into print in consequence of the 
Guiccioli book, as she at first stated: and she will perhaps forgive us 
for fancying that she never saw the “Blackwood” article beforehand. If 
this be so, in this one point at least she is not honest. 

It was very convenient no doubt in the fury of the raised storm, to 
find so excellent an excuse to catch up and plead in extenuation of 
what she had done. But Mrs. Stowe’s judgment is peculiar : it appears 
to observe with a strangely self-interested eye. To less partial readers— 
and many have, in consequence of this, studied the “‘Blackwood” article 
attentively—it does not present the abusive features Mrs. Stowe charges 
en it. Read it for yourselves, my friends ; see, and judge. That the 


“Blackwood ” article is severe upon Lady Byron is indisputable: but not - 


as Mrs. Stowe would represent. All it urges against her is, that she 
did not speak. ‘‘ When the separation took place,” says ‘ Blackwood,’ 
“the British public was seized with a hot fit of that moral ague under 
which John Bull becomes the maddest and most absurd of beasts. Not 
a crime prohibited in the Decalogue, not an abomination recorded in 


Holy Writ or heathen mythology, but some one was found to assert | 


and some one else to believe, that Lord Byron had committed, nay, 
was in the constant habit of committing. Even the purest and tender- 
est affections of nature were turned to poison, into which the shafts 
ef slander were dipped, and all this for no other reason than that 
his wife did not choose to live with him, and would not say why.” 

It is the British public who are charged here, not Lady Byron. But 
the article does charge her with keeping an ‘‘absolute and rigid silence,” 
and blame her for it when she “ought to have spoken.” Yet the 
article does justice: it quotes Lord Byron’s defence of his wife in the 
midst of the storm —than which nothing can be more earnestly 
eulogistic. 

“We would deal tenderly with the memory of Lady Byron: few 
women have been greater objects of compassion,” says ‘‘ Blackwood,” 
while apportioning out to her a large amount of sharp and bitter blame. 
Blame only for her silence, be it always understood, and for her con- 
duct in regard to the separation. ‘Lady Byron has been called ‘ The 
moral Clytemnestra of her lord:’ the moral ‘ Brinvilliers’ would have 
been a truer designation.” 

Now this is the worst the article says: and this is what Mrs. Stowe 
#s so particularly hard upon. She explains, for the benefit of her 
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readers, what the crimes were of these two ladies renowned in history. 
Clytemnestra caused her husband Agamemnon to be murdered that she 
might marry somebody she liked better: the Marquise de Brinvilliers, 
by the means of subtle poison, destroyed her father, sister, and two 
brothers. Had the article wished to make out that Lady Byron had 
been actually guilty of these crimes, Mrs. Stowe could not have made 
more of it. She lavishes abuse upon “ Blackwood” just in the same ex- 
aggerated and frantic style, and with the same hard names, that she 
lavished it upon Lord Byron. ‘“ Men of America, men of England, what 
do you think of this?” she asks. “When Lady Byron was publicly 
branded with the names of the foulest ancient and foulest modern as- 
sassins, and Lord Byron’s mistress was publicly taken by the hand and 
encouraged to go on and prosper in her slanders, by one of the oldest 
and most influential British reviews, what was said and what was done 
in England? ‘That is a question we should be glad to have answered. 
Nothing was done that ever reached us across the water.” 

No: but then you perceive, Mrs. Stowe, England took the article, 
just as they did the Guiccioli book, for what it was worth, and no 
more: an expression of one-sided opinion on an old and worn-out sub- 
ject, which could do no harm whatever to Lady Byron’s memory. And 
in any case, you did not wait to see. 

Does Mrs. Stowe believe that Lady Byron is accused of having 
poisoned and murdered people? If not, what can she mean by the 
following? ‘ When ‘ Blackwood,’ therefore, boldly denounces a lady of 
high rank as a modern Brinvilliers” (what has rank to do with it?) 
‘Cand no sensation is produced and no remonstrance follows, what can 
people in the New World suppose, but that Lady Byron’s character 
was a point entirely given up; that her depravity was so well-established 
and so fully conceded that nothing was to be said, and that even the 
defenders of the aristocracy were forced to admit it.” 

The perversion of common sense displayed in all this is so obvious, that 
Mrs. Stowe’s cause must suffer from it more than from aught else. She 
does not and cannot believe that “‘ depravity” was ever charged, even by 
implication, on Lady Byron. In her “ Macmillan” article she admits 
this, when speaking of the Guiccioli book being ‘‘ revamped” in maga- 
zine articles in England and America. “All this while,” she says, “it 
does not appear to occur to the thousands of unreflecting readers that 
they are listening merely to the story of Lord Byron’s mistress and of 
Lord Byron, and that even by their own showing the heaviest accusa- 
tion against Lady Byron is that she has never spoken at all; her story has 
never been told.” 

What are we to think of this contradiction? Mrs. Stowe makes this 
declaration in ‘‘ Macmillan ”—and the italics, giving emphatic weight to 
it, are her own: in the Vindication book now brought forth, she asserts 
that it was in consequence of Lady Byron’s being accused of the 
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foulest crimes, of the vilest slanders being heaped upon her grave, that 
she wrote the article in “Macmillan” to exonerate her. Which are we to 
believe? The inference seems to be—that she had either not then 
seen the “ Blackwood” article, or had not imputed to its pen the venom 
she now does: and that it has been seized upon as a tardy and lame ex- 
cuse for her own most unfortunate outbreak. 

Mrs. Stowe goes on. “I have been blamed for speaking on this sub- 
ject without consulting Lady Byron’s friends, trustees, and family. More 
than ten years had elapsed since I had any intercourse with England, 
and I knew none of them. How was I to know that any of them were 
living? ..... If there was any near relative to vindicate Lady Byron’s 
memory, I had no evidence of the fact: and I considered the utter 
silence to be strong evidence to the contrary.” 

It has been shown that Mrs. Stowe did not wait to see. But let us 
pass that by. In her September article she writes as follows : “To the 
children left by her daughter Lady Byron ministered with the faithfulness 
of a guardian angel ; and it is owing to her influence that those who yet 
remain are some of the best and noblest of mankind.” 

Again we must ask which we are to believe; that, or this. If Mrs. 
Stowe, as she now says, did not know that any of these children were 
living, how came she to speak of them in that laudatory way, as existing 
people, last September? She ought to tell us. 

To resume. “In all the storm of obloquy and rebuke that has raged 
in consequence of my speaking, I have had two unspeakable sources of 
joy ; first, that they did not touch er ; and, second, that they could 
not blind the all-seeing God. It is worth being in the darkness to see 
. the stars. It has been said that J have drawn on Lady Byron’s name 
greater obloquy than ever before. I deny the charge. Nothing fouler 
has been asserted of her than the charges in the ‘ Blackwood,’ because 
nothing fouler could be asserted. No satyr’s hoof has ever crushed the 
pearl deeper in the mire than the hoof of the ‘ Blackwood,’ but none 
of them have defiled it or trodden it so deep that God cannot find it 
in the day when He maketh up His jewels.” 

This may be fine writing in spite of its grammar—Mrs. Stowe might 
call it “‘ tall”—but it is singularly out of place and purposeless. The 
only bit of sense and truth in it is the one sentence that she, Mrs. Stowe, 
has been said to have drawn down obloquy on Lady Byron’s name. 
None existed before. 

The next part is absolutely not understandable. ‘I have another 
word, as an American, to say about the contempt shown to our great 
people in thus suffering the materials of history to be falsified to subserve 
the temporary purposes of family feeling in England.” What Mrs. 
Stowe means here, I cannot tell, and so quote on, “ Lord Byron belongs 
not properly either to the Byrons” (does he not?) “or to the Went- 
worths. He is not one of their family jewels to be locked up in their 
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cases. He belongs to the world for which he wrote, to which he ap- 
pealed, and before which he dragged his reluctant, delicate wife to a 
publicity equal with his own: the world has, therefore, a right to judge 
him.” 

And so on: the whole of this part is too long to transcribe, for space 
is not unlimited. Mrs. Stowe goes on to say that the truth of the mat- 
ter between Lord and Lady Byron was wanted, and that she rose up to 
tell it. But Mrs. Stowe must pardon us for reminding her—as we did 
in THE ArRcosy article of last October—that before speaking, she should 
have made herself absolutely sure that what she had to tell was the 
truth. ; 

Finally, to part with this portion touching on the “Blackwood” article, 
we must beg leave to retain our doubts of its having been brought 
within Mrs. Stowe’s cognizance when she first wrote, and that therefore 
it could not have been, as she now alleges, the inducing cause. 

The book is divided into three parts, each part containing several 
chapters. The titles of the chapters promise well—and are as sensa- 
tional as the most inveterate scandal-reader could wish. Take the first 
section: “Introduction.” “The Attack on Lady Byron.” “ Resumé 
of the Conspiracy.” ‘‘ Results after Lord Byron’s Death.” ‘“ The Attack 
on Lady Byron’s Grave.” Mrs. Stowe says that Lord Byron and others 
entered into a “conspiracy” to attack Lady Byron at the time of the 
separation in 1816, and that it has been going on ever since until it 
culminated in the Comtesse Guiccioli’s book, and the article in “ Black- 
wood.” It does not quite appear who the conspirators were—or are: 
Mrs. Stowe should be a little more clear upon the point. To bear out 
her case she quotes a good deal of Lord Byron’s poetry, and other 
matter: but anything more wildly imaginative and less in accordance 
with the dictates of common sense, than this notion of a conspiracy, 
could not have been raised. The second part consists of eight 
chapters—and it is in these that Mrs. Stowe professes to prove her case. 
The word professes is written advisedly. 

When Mrs. Stowe astonished the world with her “ True Story of Lady 
Byron’s Life,” corroborative proofs of it were universally called for. It 
was assumed that she certainly must have some, or that she never would 
have spoken as she did. Amidst other statements was the following, 
“The interview had almost the solemnity of a death-bed avowal. Lady 
Byron recounted the history which has been embodied in this article, 
and gave to the writer a brief memorandum of the whole, with the dates 
affixed.” 

Dates of what ? Of Lord Byron’s alleged crime and her own discovery 
of it? It was what we readers supposed; and naturally we concurred 
in asking Mrs. Stowe to furnish those dates, with the other proofs at 
her command. 

But she has given none; neither proofs nor dates; absolutely none. 
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The confused vagueness that characterized the writing of the first story 
is not dispensed with in this. The irrelevant matter that Mrs. Stowe 
enters into makes the whole obscure ; the main point is enveloped in a 
sea of fog and not much touched upon. There are letters of Lady 
. Byron’s ; but they do not at all allude to the question, and are therefore 
worse than useless. 

In the “ Macmillan” article, Mrs. Stowe’s account of the interview, 
“stated specifically,” is this. ‘On the occasion of a second visit to 
England, in 1856, the writer received a note from Lady Byron, indicat- 
ing that she wished to have some private confidential conversation upon 
important subjects, and inviting her for that purpose to spend a day 
with her at her country seat near London. The writer went and spent 
a day with Lady Byron alone, and the subject of her visit was explained 
to her.” 

In this new book the account is as follows. ‘I now come to the 
particulars of that most painful interview which has been the cause of 
all this controversy. My sister and myself were going from London to 
Eversley to visit the Rev. C. Kingsley. On our way we stopped by 
Lady Byron’s invitation to lunch with her at her summer residence on 
Ham Common, near Richmond: and it was then arranged that on our 
return we should make her a short visit, as she said she had a subject 
of importance on which she wished to converse with me alone. On our 
return from Eversley we arrived at her house in the morning. ... After 
lunch I retired with Lady Byron; and my sister remained with her 
friends.” (Two ladies who were there.) 

Which of these accounts is the true one? Did Mrs. Stowe receive 
the note she first spoke of, and of which she here makes no mention 
or did she not? It may be urged by Mrs. Stowe’s friends that the dif- 
ference in these minor details is of no consequence: but we beg to say 
that in a grave matter of this nature it zs: of the very utmost conse- 
quence as a test of reliable accuracy. 

Let us go on with the interview. “It had all the solemnity of a 
death-bed avowal,” says Mrs. Stowe in ‘‘ Macmillan”; and she “ was so 
impressed with the whole scene and recital that she begged for two or 
three days to deliberate before forming an opinion.” We are given to 
believe—still in “‘Macmillan”—that the various little anecdotes which 
impart zest to the story were spoken by Lady Byron herself at this inter- 
view, such for instance as Lady Byron’s wishing herself the little spaniel 
at Lord Byron’s room door where he was closeted with his sister when 
Lady Byron went to say farewell on her departure. Vow Mrs. Stowe 
says they were not given to her by Lady Byron, but by a confidential 
friend of Lady Byron’s. The details given of the wedding-day, with 
that most unnatural and improbable scene in the carriage when Lord 
Byron told her she had married a devil, was another bit of zest; but 
instead of having been furnished to Mrs. Stowe by Lady Byron at this 
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memorable interview, as we certainly were led to think, it appears now 
that she gathered it from a long-ago published narrative of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s. Mrs. Stowe now tells us that she had heard all about the 
alleged crime and that there was a child, from Mrs. ——- (the name is 
not stated), before she ever saw Lady Byron. Whence then arose her 
implied astonishment ? She says: “‘The dates that Lady Byron gave 
me on the memoranda did not relate either to the time of the first dis- 
closure or the period when her doubts became certainties” (what did 
they relate to, then ?) ‘‘nor did her conversation touch either of these 
points: and on a careful review of the latter” (latter what?) “I see 
clearly that it omitted dwelling upon anything which I might be sup- 
posed to have learned from her already published statement. I re-en- 
closed that paper to her from London and have never seen it since.” 
What does Mrs. Stowe mean? What published statement is she talking 
about ?—we are compelled to ask it from sheer inability to understand 
what is alluded to in all this. Does Mrs. Stowe herself know? the 
whole narrative in its essential points of explanation is so obscure that 
we seem to be in a cloud. Is it purposely made so? the question 
can but suggest itself. The public asked for confirmatory proofs of that 
interview, and especially of the statement of Lady Byron. None are 
given. Save that Lady Byron is made to declare the alleged crime in 
a broadly-expressed sentence, and that she tells of a scene between her- 
self, her husband, and Mrs. Leigh, which was the means of first opening 
her eyes, we have positively no more information than we had before. 
Mrs. Stowe introduces a letter from the sister who accompanied her, a 
Mrs. M. F. Perkins; but in point of value it goes for nothing. Mrs. 
Stowe makes this admission: “ Of course I did not listen to this story 
as one who was investigating its worth. I received it as truth. And 
the purpose for which it was communicated was not to enable me to 
prove it to the world” (let the public mark this) “but to ask my opinion 
whether se * should show it to the world before leaving it. The whole 
consultation was upon the assumption that she had at her command 
such proofs as could not be questioned. Concerning what they were I 
did not'minutely inquire: only in answer to a general question she said 
she had letters and documents in proof of her story. Knowing Lady 
Byron’s strength of mind, her clear-headedness, her accurate habits, 
and her perfect knowledge of the matter, I considered her judgment 
on this point decisive.” So it turns out after all, that Mrs. Stowe had 
no proof furnished to her. Her assertion in ‘“‘ Macmillan ” was to the 
contrary. Zhat consisted of these words. “ By a singular concur- 
rence of circumstances, all the facts of the case, in the most undeniable 
and authentic form were at one time placed in the hands of the writer 
of this sketch, leaving to her judgment the use which should be made 


* These suggestive italics are Mrs. Stowe’s. 
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of them.” But it now seems she had only Lady Byron’s word in con- 
versation, and that the use to be made of the stated circumstances was 
not left to her. 

To go through all the contradictions between the “ True Story” and 
the “Vindication” and to point them out, would not only require a 
clear head but a large amount of patience, space, and paper. It cannot 
be done in these few pages. The whole thing teems with inaccuracy. 
How Mrs. Stowe can have shown herself so devoid of capability to tell 
a plain straight-forward tale, is a marvel. The story, taken from the 
first, reads just as though she had caught up a few facts, and dressed 
them up into a sensational tale of fiction. She makes Lady Byron 
affirm in the interview that she had held repeated conversations with 
Lord Byron on his connection with Mrs. Leigh. ‘She said he boldly 
avowed the connection as having existed in time past,” relates Mrs, 
Stowe, “‘and as one that was to continue in time to come ; and implied 
that she must submit to it.” The arguments in these conversations are 
related, those of Lord Byron, those of Lady Byron, so that if Lady Byron 
might be believed there could be no doubt. These are grave assertions. 
Mrs. Stowe as gravely endorses them. And yet, in the teeth of this, 
Mrs. Stowe says further on, that the truth of the matter as regards the 
guilt of Mrs. Leigh did not come to Lady Byron’s knowledge until after 
she left her husband’s home. ‘The knowledge of the whole extent of 
the truth came to Lady Byron’s mind at a later period.” (This relates 
to February : Lady Byron left in January.) The curious thing is 
(adopting for an instant Mrs. Stowe’s story), if Lady Byron did not know 
of it before she left London wo enlightened her afterwards ? 

The whole case, as put by Mrs. Stowe, presents a mass of incompati- 
ble contradictions. The letters which have recently appeared, written 
by Lady Byron to Mrs. Leigh after the separation, must in all sane 
minds do away with the charge at once; at least with that one great 
feature of it—that Lady Byron had lived with her husband knowing 
what was taking place, and that she left her home in consequence. 
Those letters when they came out must have astounded Mrs. Stowe, for 
they presented a fatal stumbling-block to what she had told the world 
in “Macmillan.” Which version does she herself believe : the one she 
first enlightened us with, with all its unwholesome terms and details ; 
which she insisted upon was Lady Byron’s true story, as told to herself? 
—or the one she relates now: that Lady Byron did not know there was 
anything really wrong between Lord Byron and Mrs. Leigh until some 
time after she had quitted him? If Mrs. Stowe now pins her faith to 
this latter version, how could she dare give the first to the public as 
‘undeniable and authentic?” Her words are not forgotten. ‘‘’ There 
came an hour of revelation—an hour when in a manner that left no 
room for doubt—Lady Byron saw the full depth of the abyss of infamy 
which her marriage was expected to cover, and understood that she 
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was expected to be the cloak and accomplice of this infamy. Many 
women would have been utterly crushed by such a disclosure ; some 
would have fled from him immediately and exposed and denounced 
the crime. Lady Byron did neither. She would neither leave him nor 
betray him, nor yet would she for one moment justify his sin. And 
hence came two years of convulsive struggle, in which sometimes for a 
while the good angel seemed to gain the ground, and then the evil one 
returned with seven-fold vehemence. Lord Byron argued his case with 
himself and with her with all the sophistries of his powerful mind.” 
Unless Mrs. Stowe had indisputable proof that this was true, it was 
nothing short of a crime to send it forth as being so. Even in this 
fyesh book she in one place repeats it, as above quoted. ‘“ Lady Byron 
put it to his conscience as concerning his sister’s soul, and he said it 
was no sin, &c., &c. I immediately said, ‘Why, Lady Byron, those are 
the very arguments used in the drama of Cain.’ ‘The very same,’ was 
her reply: ‘he could reason very speciously on the subject.’” And yet 
—the reader is begged to pardon the repetition—in the face of all this, 
a few pages further on, Mrs. Stowe endeavours to show by analysis that 
Lady Byron when she quitted her home and for some time afterwards 
had no suspicion of the reality of the guilt. 

Was there ever contradiction like unto this p—could there be more 
complete casuistry? But then, you see, Lady Byron’s affectionate, 
letters to Mrs. Leigh have appeared, and they and the story will not by 
any means fit into one another. ‘There the letters are, and Mrs. Stowe 
had to deal with them. 

That the letters present as complete a refutation to the “ True Story” 
as any evidence can, it would be the worst of folly to deny, let Mrs. 
Stowe pretend as she will. Take the first of them, written to Lord 
Byron on the road after her departure ; a playful affectionate letter, 
beginning “‘ Dear Duck.” Take the second, written the following day 
to Mrs. Leigh, “‘ My dearest A.,—It is my comfort that you are still in 
Piccadilly.” Take the next, written some ten days after, ‘ Dearest A., 
—I know you feel for me, as I do for you; and perhaps I am better 
understood than I think. You have been ever since I knew you my 
best comforter ; and will so remain, unless you grow tired of the office 
—which may well be.” Mrs. Stowe, to serve her own argument, may 
be pleased to gloss over these letters with little remark—save that the 
first was precisely the letter an experienced young wife would write 
when dealing with a husband supposed to be insane: and that Mrs. 
Leigh’s conduct in remaining in the house must have appeared to her, 
Lady B., self-denying and heroic—but to readers on this side the 
water they are confuting, undeniable testimony. There are several 
more, written affer the separation was a decided thing and Lady Byron 
had taken up her solitary standing for ever: all are penned in the same 
loving terms and begin “ My dearest Augusta.” If these letters are 
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genuine—and no doubt can be thrown upon them—then Mrs. Stowe’s 
sensational story, of all that took place before Lady Byron quitted her 
home, must be false. To suppose Lady Byron would write in this 
manner to Mrs. Leigh, or to him, even though only a faint suspicion of 
their too-great intimacy had arisen in her mind, would be to brand her 
as a bad and deceitful woman. Mrs. Stowe may well tell us that she is 
accused of having brought obloquy on Lady Byron’s memory. 

In the chapter headed ‘‘ Chronological Summary of Events,” Mrs. 
Stowe gives five or six heads of what she calls Authentic sources; one 
amidst them being “ Lady Byron’s statements to me in J856,” and 
sums up thus: “From these let us construct the story.” Had Mrs. 
Stowe been content of to construct a story, but to have said what ¥ 
had to say (if she must needs have said it at all) simply and concisely, 
it had been more to her credit and England’s honour. How far she 
has drawn on her fertile imagination—the imagination of a novelist, 
remember—we shall never know. But this much we do know—that 
her long-expected explanation contradicts in many essential points her 
first statement; that it gives not one iota of proof; and that it had 
better, even for her own side of the question, have been let alone. 

Instead of the proofs demanded, the book teems throughout with 
false argument: false because it is not in accordance with reason, and 
is entirely one-sided. How unfair her premises are, let us take one 
imstance. It is in the chapter headed “The direct argument to prove 
the crime.” “It is fairly inferable” (says Mrs. Stowe) “from Lord 
Byron’s own statement, that his family friends believed this charge.” 
(How and where is it inferable? Mrs. Stowe ought to show.) “ Lady 
Byron speaks in her statement of ‘ nearest relatives’ and family friends 
who were cognisant of Lord Byron’s strange conduct at the time of the 
separation.* It appears that there was nothing in the character of 
Lord Byron and of his sister, as they appeared before their generation, 
that prevented such a report from arising: on the contrary, there was 
something in their relations that made it seem probable. And it 
appears that his own family were so affected by it, that they, with one 
accord, deserted him.” 

Now this is neither more nor less than a wicked statement. Mrs. 
Stowe assumes the crime, speaks as if it were ascertained fact; she 
assumes that his family and friends believed it, and then adds, “ they 
were so affected by it that they all deserted him.” Which of his 
family—save his wife—deserted him? What evidence has Mrs. Stowe 
that they believed it? Who were they? To send forth these flights 
of supposition to the world as recorded facts, is as a very sin against 
the dead. An admission, that Mrs. Stowe makes further on, is rather 
remarkable : *‘Lord Byron, if we look at it rightly, did not corrupt 
Mrs. Leigh any more than he did the whole British public.” Looking 


* There is not space to quote the whole page, but the reader can refer to the book. 
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at the way Mrs. Leigh was corrupted, according to Mrs. Stowe’s point 
of view, the British public of those days would not have thanked her 
for her opinion. 

Mrs. Stowe cannot have done with it: she repeats herself a few 
pages further on, “The public rumour of the day specified what the 
crime was.” (Why then need Mrs. Stowe have re-proclaimed it 
so many years after?) ‘‘ Lord Byron’s relations, joined against him. 
The report was silenced by his wife’s efforts only.” What efforts ? 
That she went to visit Mrs. Leigh in the midst of the raised storm ?— 
apparently this is Mrs. Stowe’s meaning. If so, why then Lady Byron 
—knowing what Mrs. Stowe says she did know—must have been either 
a forgiving angel just come out of heaven, or a woman devoid of natu- 
ral passions. Even though she had loved her husband with the strongest 
love—and it has never been pretended that she did—she could not 
have so made herself the ostensibly affectionate friend of his imputed 
sinful partner. Womanly instinct and human nature would alike have 
revolted from it. “It is not necessary to suppose great horror and 
indignation on the part of Lady Byron,” cries Mrs. Stowe. “It is 
proved,” says she, “‘ that Lady Byron did not reveal this even to her 
nearest relatives. It is proved that she sealed the mouths of her 
counsel, and even of servants, so effectually that they remain sealed to 
. this day.” Of what servants did she seal the mouths? One of the 
presumptive proofs against the alleged crime is, that the servants 
neither suspected it nor ever hinted atit. Had the sin been of fre- 
quent commission in Lord Byron’s house, as according to the ‘ True 
Story” it was, the servants must inevitably have known of it. ‘That she 
sealed the lips of Dr. Lushington is true: but the world, including even 
Mrs. Stowe, does not know the nature of the communication made to him. 

The brain gets perplexed, the pen disheartened; from seeing the num- 
ber of mistaken points in the book that ought to be noticed, and that 
cannot be. Had it been written with concise brevity, confining itself to 
facts—for of proofs there are none—it might have lain ina nutshell. The 
text is bewildering : taking up matters entirely irrelevant: speaking of 
the same thing in scattered places. That Mrs. Stowe has no head for 
analytical reasoning or straightforward composition, stands confessed, and 
she apparently forgets that she must be read by those who have. ‘The 
book is as senseless a vituperation on Lord Byron as the ‘‘ Macmillan ” 
article was; the view taken as unjustly one-sided. The strangest feature 
in it all is, that she herself does not seem to see this. She goes blindly 
on: not with proof (I am tired of saying there is none), but with 
her own arguments, insisting on the question again and again. Because 
it was so-and-so, says she, the inference is that Lord Byron must have 
been guilty; and therefore he was guilty. One chapter is headed 
‘¢ The direct argument to prove the crime,”—but Mrs. Stowe ought to 
see that argument is just what cannot prove it. She assumes things to 
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have been as she puts them, draws her own deductions, and ther 
expects the public to believe her. Nothing ever written in the world’s. 
history has been a more manifest failure than this book, as regards its 
purpose. There’s not a word of answer to the many indignant letters 


of refutation that “ Macmillan’s” charge called forth, or to the valuable: 


testimony some of them contained. There’s not a word of permission, 
to tell the story, having been given to Mrs. Stowe. In striving to 
excuse herself for penning that first disgraceful statement, and to defend 
her article from the indignation it invoked, she has sent forth this 
incongruous mass of irrelevant matter to disappoint those who had a 
right to expect something different. 

Of what use are the numerous quotations from Lord Byron’s works ? 
None. Mrs. Stowe says that because they treat of a similar sin, they 
prove he was guilty of it. What folly! Before taking the trouble to re- 
peat and insist on this hypothesis, she should have learnt a lesson from 
the manner it had been already met. Why does she transcribe the 
letters to herself from Lady Byron? There are not: many: it appears 
to us that she never had many from her: but not in one of them Is there 
so much as a syllable that treats of the ‘‘communication” made at the 
interview. The first letter is taken up with remarks on the state of the 
English church; the others are equally foreign to the present inquiry. 
One observation in them is suggestive—for it tells for her husband, not 
against him. ‘‘If there is truth in what I heard Lord Byron say, that 
works of fiction live only by the amount of ¢ruth which they contain, 
your story ‘ Dred’ is sure of a long life.” Had Lady Byron habitually 
believed her husband to be the faithless man he was to her, his wife— 
and so faithless—would she have been fond of speaking of him, of quot- 
ing his words? There are also seven or eight letters from Lady Byron 
to Mr. Crabb Robinson, reprinted from the Robinson Diary: Mrs. 
Stowe alone knows why she need have introduced them. Nearly half 
the book is taken up with praises of Lady Byron, by implication if not 
directly. Scarcely a page throughout it but could be objected to and 
answered: the book, not the praise. The latter is all wrong though 
sometimes ; and at best it grows wearisome. Because the “ Quarterly 
Review ” speaks of Lady Byron “ running round, and repeating her story 
to people mostly below her own rank in life,” Mrs. Stowe seeks to con- 
fute the charge by bringing in remarks made by Lord Byron on his wife 
some fifty years before—of her personal dignity, her high cultivation, 
her self-control, and her decorum. ‘‘ This coarse and vulgar attack 
only proves the poverty of a cause which can defend itself by no better 
weapons : it 1s a fair specimen of the justice dealt out to Lady Byron,” 
retorts Mrs. Stowe on the ‘‘Quarterly”: quite losing sight of the fact that 
the qualities, whether good or bad, possessed by Lady Byron in her 
earlier days, can have no manner of relation, for or against, to the ques- 
tion of whether she was given to talk of her story in later ones. 
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The one-sided view that Mrs. Stowe betrays from first to last, can 
but strike the reader. Whether she so writes only to serve her own 
cause in self-defence, or whether she is actually incapable of judging of 
things with an impartial eye, it is impossible to tell: it would really 
seem to be the latter. It is as if a veil were before her, and she could 
only see with a distorted vision. Just—it was remarked at the time— 
as the “ True Story” ought to have been sent back for revisal, so most 
unquestionably ought this “ Vindication.” It is useless to tell a one- 
sided story and say to the world “ You must adopt this view because I 
say it.” The violent rancour first displayed against Lord Byron continues 
here; the injudicious laudation of his wife. The book, for all practical 
purpose—its proclaimed purpose, that of testifying to the truth of Mrs. 
Stowe’s charge—need never have been written, for of testimony there 
is none. Long-winded arguments of her own, a vast mass of dragged 
im matter and people, telling nothing, quoted passages from Lord Byron’s 
works, vituperation of all who did, or do, espouse his cause, assertions 
that he must have been guilty: this may tend to make up the three 
hundred and twenty-eight pages; but certainly not to furnish the proofs 
demanded by the public. A small portion of it here and there, not 
necessary to be particularized, Mrs. Stowe might have had the good 
taste to suppress—even though her previous pains at searching it out 
as evidence had to go for nothing. 

Finally. The book only shows with more imperative certainty the 
bitter mistake committed when that shameful charge was sent forth to the 
world, outraging public decency, ignoring good taste and feeling. One 
can but sit down and wonder why Mrs. Stowe made it. The charge, at 
this distance of time, can never be proved or disproved ; it must be all 
conjecture: one party will say ‘‘it was so,” another party “it was not ;” 
but neither can for a certainty ever know. Even though Sir Stephen 
Lushington were to come forward with a tardy avowal and say this was 
Lady Byron’s charge to me, that would not prove it to have been true, 
only that it was her belief. Mrs. Stowe’s motive for letting it loose on 
the world (we say nothing here of her judgment and manner of telling 
wt) must ever remain a problem. In her first account she says it was 
done to confute the Guiccioli book, now she says it was the “ Blackwood” 
article, and that she could but rise up in defence of her dear departed 
friend, her sister. This sisterly friendship is made much show of 
throughout: is it justifiable—or but Mrs. Stowe’s way of boasting? 
So far as we are enabled to judge, she does not appear to have had much 
intimacy with Lady Byron, or to have seen her, in all, more than a few 
times. Mrs. Stowe says she formed her acquaintance at a lunch party 
in 1853, during her first visit to England, and transcribes part of a letter, 
written to her by Lady B.: but we do not gather that she had any fur- 
ther communication with her at this period ; at least, nothing of the kind 
ts stated. “I recollect she wore a plain widow’s cap of a transparent 
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material,” says Mrs. Stowe, speaking of the luncheon party. It may - 
have been merely one of those simple white net caps that some ladies 
of quiet taste wear habitually, even in dress: if it was really a widow’s 
cap, worn for her husband still after his nearly thirty years ago death» 
the fact is rather remarkable. In 1856 Mrs. Stowe visits England again, 
and apparently writes to ask if she may call to see Lady Byron, for an 
acceding note from Lady B. is given. Next come one or two extracts of 
letters about “‘ Dred,” a copy of which she had presented to Lady Byron. 
A few days subsequent to this, Mrs. Stowe, with her husband, sister, and 
family, was invited to take luncheon with Lady Byron. “ With the 
unselfishness which was so marked a trait with her,” says Mrs. Stowe, 
‘she chose a day when she could be out of her room.” One can but 
suppose this remark uncalled for: she would scarcely have invited them 
had she been in it. Later, Mrs. Stowe, her husband, and son spent an : 
evening at Lady Byron’s house and met some other people. It does 
not appear that Mrs. Stowe saw more of her this time, with the excep- | 
tion of the memorable interview recorded: which, she said in “ Mac- 
millan,” took place in 1856, but she does not here further specify when 
as in relation to these other visits. It is a very singular omission. 
Later Mrs. Stowe was in England again and twice saw Lady Byron. 

Not much intercourse, this: not sufficient to justify her in speaking 
of Lady Byron asa sister, or even an intimate friend. And we may 
rely upon it that Mrs. Stowe would have told us of more interviews had 
they taken place. Not quite sufficient, this, to justify her in taking up 
the cudgels for Lady Byron against the world. Remembering Mrs.. 
Stowe’s inordinate reverence for titled people, for what she calls the 
Aristocracy of England, one is tempted to wonder whether the publica- 
tion of this most miserable story had its rise in her ambition to let the | 
world know she had been welcomed by Lady Byron as an equal, and had 
secrets talked to her. 

| 





Any way, whatever may have been the prompting motive, the result 
has been lamentable. Whether the charge were true or false, a more 
humiliating one for all parties was never penned. For Mrs. Stowe her- 
self, for the magazine that aided her, for the friends and descendants of 
those aspersed, for the public who had to listen to it. Mrs. Stowe’s pen 
was dipped in venom, and her manner of story-telling caused even men’s 
brows to flush. 

After all, it does not so much concern us whether the sin ever had 
place, or not. Why should it? But it does concern us that this flood 
of impurity should have been allowed to come forth like a deluge, 
scandalizing society, poisoning young ears hitherto innocent. They 
who let it loose have it to answer for. However much Mrs. Stowe may 
have been respected in other respects, she is unwarrantably blamable in 
this. And if we cast reproach on her and point out how shallow her 
story is when analysed, it is not done from ill-nature but‘in bare jus- 
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tice ; for public opinion must not be speciously misled. In her eager 
vanity to rush into print, she forgot everything that a woman should re- 
member. Lady Byron, nine years dead, needed no justification, Who 
did then? Who wanted to be enlightened? Not the world: it would 
have been better without it. Not Lady Byron’s descendants : for—and 
Mrs. Stowe with her usual one-sided obtuseness, appears never to have 
glanced at the fact—if Lady Byron was their grandmother, Lord Byron 
was their grandfather. If to whiten (as she imagines) Lady Byron, she 
throws blackness upon zm, it must be reflectedon them. Mrs. Leigh’s 
children she conveniently ignores ; but the injury dealt out to them is 
the cruellest of all. 

Take it, for an instant’s argument, at the most favourable light for 
Mrs. Stowe—that she spoke really to defend Lady Byron, and that the 
charge was true. Would it have been any justification for her? Com- 
pare anything that could be said of Lady Byron with this dreadful tale 
she tells of the Honourable Mrs. Leigh. It was a cruel reprisal. 

Down to the very last page of the book Mrs. Stowe’s remarkable 
deficiency in holding the balance of judgment is displayed. She 
anticipates the time when she shall stand side by side with her adver- 
saries (those in England who “allowed the barbarous assault of the 
‘Blackwood’ to go over the civilized world without a reply ”) at the great 
judgment seat, “I to give an account for my speaking, they for their 
silence.” Mrs. Stowe appears to think that the judgment of heaven 
(we would speak in all reverence) will be in her favour. She forgets 
which it was, they in keeping silent, or she in speaking, that 
wrought the mischief—the impurity, the cruelty, the evil slander 
that can never beredeemed. ‘The article in “Macmillan” and this book 
will pass into the Past; soon be three parts forgotten; with time 
men may possibly grow to look upon them with a lenient eye. But 
what time will blot out the indelible accusation made? Mrs. Stowe 
has enrolled it on the world’s records in black and white, and there it 
must remain, uneffaced, for ever. 

Exactly as the matter stood at first, does it stand now. Nothing new 
has been adduced on Mrs. Stowe’s side; somewhat against her, in the 
shape of Lady Byron’s letters to Mrs. Leigh. Nothing more or less 
can be said. It was a fatal mistake to have published the ‘ True 
Story,” and this “ Vindication ” is not much less of one. 
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DICK MITCHEL. 


F I relate it, it’s not by my own wish, but because I am told to. 
To my mind, there’s nothing much in it to relate. ‘The news- 
papers are squabbling on the subject just now,” says a gentleman to me 
the other day; ‘‘and as you were at the top and tail of the thing 
when it happened, and are well up in the subject generally, you may as 
well make a paper of it, Johnny.” That was no other than the sur- 
geon—Duffham. 

We are at Dyke Manor this time: and you have heard before that it 
lay within the borders of Warwickshire, though some of its land stood 
in Worcestershire. Three miles off us by the high road, two by the 
fields, was old Jacobson’s place, Elm Farm; a rambling kind of pro- 
perty, the house in one spot, the barns in another, and the land very 
good. It was not Jacobson’s own; he rented it; and he had the 
reputation of being the best farmer for miles round. 

Not to go into extraneous matter, I may as well say at once that one 
of the labourers on Jacobson’s farm was a man named John Mitchel. 
He lived in a cottage near to us—a poor place of two rooms and a 
washhouse ; but they call it back’us there—and had to walk nearly two 
miles to his work of a morning. Mitchel was a steady man of thirty- 
five, with a round head, and not any great amount of brains inside it : 
not but what he had as much as many labourers, and quite enough 
for the kind of work his life was passed in. There were six children, 
the eldest, Dick, ten years old; and most of them had straw-coloured 
hair, like their father. 

Just before the turn of harvest one hot summer, John Mitchel pre- 
sented himself at Mr. Jacobson’s house in a clean smock frock, and 
asked a favour. It was, that his boy, Dick, should be taken on as 
ploughboy. Old Jacobson objected; saying the boy was too young 
and little. Little he might be, Mitchel answered, but not too young— 
warn’t he ten? The lad had been about the farm for some time as 
scarecrow : that is, employed to keep the birds away, and got a shilling 
a week for it. Old Jacobson stood to what he said, however, and little 
Dick did not get his promotion. 

But old Jacobson had no peace. Every opportunity Mitchel could 
get, or dare to use, he began again, praying that Dick might be tried. 
The boy was “ cute,” he said, strong enough also, though little ; and if 
the master liked to pay him only fourpence a day, they'd be grateful 
for it: ’twould be a help, and was wanted badly. All of no use: old 


Jacobson still said No. 
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April 1, 1870. 


One afternoon about this time, we started to go to the Jacobsons 
after a one o’clock dinner, I and Mrs. Todhetly. She was fond of 
going over to an early tea there, but not by herself, for part of the near 
way across the fields was lonely. Considering that she had been used 
to the country, she was a regular coward as to lonely walks, expecting to 
see a tramp or a robber at every corner. In passing the row of cottages 
in Duck Lane, we saw Hannah Mitchel leaning over the footboard of 
her door to look after her children, who were playing near the pond in 
the sunshine with a lot more; quite a heap of the little reptiles, all 
badly clad and as dirty as pigs. Other labourers’ dwellings stood 
within hail, and the children seemed to spring up in the place thicker 
than wheat; Mrs. Mitchel’s was quite a small family, reckoning by 
comparison. But how the six got clothed and fed was a mystery, out 
of Mitchel’s wages of ten shillings aweek. It was thought good pay. 
Old Jacobson was liberal, as farmers go. He used to give all his 
labourers a stunning big joint of home-fed fresh pork at Christmas, with 
fuel to cook it: and his wife was good to the women when they fell 
sick. 

Mrs. Todhetley stopped to speak. “Is it you, Hannah Mitchel? 
Are you pretty well ?” 

Hannah Mitchel stood upright and dropped a curtsey. She had a 
covered-up bundle in her arms, which proved to be the baby, then not 
much above a fortnight old. 

“Dear me! it’s very early for it to be about,” said Mrs. Todhetley, 
touching its little red cheeks. ‘“ And for you too.” 

“Tt is, ma’am: but what’s to be done?” was the answer. ‘“ When 
there’s only a pair of hands for everything, one can’t afford to lie by 
long.” 

‘‘You seem but poorly,” said Mrs. Todhetley, looking at her. She 
was a thin, dark-haired woman, with a sensible face. Before she married 
Mitchel she had lived under nurse girl in a gentleman’s family, where 
she picked up some idea of good manners. 

“T be feeling a bit stronger, thank you,” said the woman. “It don’t 
come back to one in a day, ma’am.” 

The Mitchel children were sidling up, attracted by the sight of the 
lady. Four young grubs in tattered garments. 

‘I can’t keep ’em decent,” said the mother, with a sigh of apology. 
“T’ve not got no soap nor no clothes to do it with. ‘They come on so 
fast, ma’am, and make such a many, one after another, that it’s getting 
a hard pull to live anyhow.” 

Looking at the children; remembering that, with the father and 
mother, there were eight mouths to feed, and that the man’s wages were 
the ten shillings weekly all the year round and no more, Mrs. Todhetley 
might well give her assenting answer with an emphatic nod. 

‘“We was hoping to get on a bit better,” resumed the wife; “ but 
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Mitchel he says the master don’t seem to like to listen. _A’most a three 
week it be now since Mitchel first asked it him.” 

*“In what way better?” 

“ By a putting little Dick to the plough, ma’am. He gets a shilling 
a week now, he’d get two then, perhaps three, and ’twould be such a 
help to us. Some o’ the farmers gives fourpence halfpenny a day to a 
ploughboy, some as much as sixpence. The master, he bain’t one o’ the 
near ones, but Dick be little of his age, he don’t grow fast, and Mitchel 
telled the master he’d take fourpence a day and be thankful for't.” 

Thoughts were crowding into Mrs. Todhetley’s mind—as she men- 
tioned afterwards. A child of ten ought to be learning and playing; 
not working from twelve to fourteen hours a day. 

*¢Tt would be a hard life for him.” 

“True, ma’am, at first ; but he’d get used to it. I could have wished 


the summer was coming on instead o’ the winter—twould be easier for | 


him to begin upon. Winter mornings be so dark and cold.” 

‘Why not let him wait until the next winter’s over?” 

The very suggestion brought tears into Hannah Mitchel’s eyes. 
‘You'd never say it, ma’am, if you knew how bad his wages is wanted 
and the help they’d be. The older childern grows, the more they wants 
to eat; and we’ve got six of ’em now. What would you, ma’am P—they 
don’t bring food into the world with ’em ; they must help to earn it for 
theirselves as quick as anybody can be got to let ’em earn it. Some- 
times I wonder why God should send such large families to us poor 
people.” 

‘Mrs. Todhetley was turning to go on her way, when the woman in a 
timid voice said, Might she make bold to ask, if she or Squire Tod- 
hetley would say a good word to Mr. Jacobson about the boy: that it 
would be just a merciful kindness. 

“We should not like é0 interfere,” replied Mrs. Todhetley, “In any 
case I could not do it with a good heart : I think it would be so hard 
upon the poor little boy.” 

‘“¢ Starving’s harder, ma’am.” 

The tears came running down her cheeks with the answer; and they 
won over Mrs. Todhetley. ) 

Crossing the high, crooked, awkward stile—over which, in coming the 
other way, if people were not careful they generally pitched over with 
their noses into Duck Lane mud—we found ourselves in what was 
called the square paddock, a huge piece of land, ploughed last year. 
The wheat had been carried from it only this afternoon, and the gleaners 
in their cotton bonnets were coming in. On, from thence, across other 
fields and stiles. We went a little out of our way to call at Glebe Cot- 
tage—a small white house that lay back amidst the fields—and enquire 
after old Mrs. Parry, who had just had a stroke. 

Who should be at Elm Farm, when we got in, but the surgeon, Duff- 
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ham : come on there from paying his daily visit to Mrs. Parry. He 
and old Jacobson were in the green-house, looking at the grapes: a 
famous crop they had that year; not quite ripe yet. Mrs. Jacobson 
sat at the open window of the long parlour, making a new jelly-bag. She 
was a pleasant-faced old lady, with small flat silver curls and a net cap. 

Of course they got talking about little Dick Mitchel. Duffham knew 
the boy ; seeing that when a doctor was wanted at the Mitchels’, it was 
he that went. Mrs. Todhetley told exactly what had passed: and old 
Jacobson—a tall, portly man of sixty, with a healthy colour—got nearly 
purple in the face, disputing. 

Dick Mitchel would be of as good as no use for the team, he said, 
and the carters put shamefully upon those young ones: in another 
year the boy would be stronger and bigger, perhaps he’d take him then. 

“‘ For my part, I cannot think how the mothers can like their poor 
boys to go out so young,” cried the old lady, looking up from her 
flannel bag. ‘A ploughboy’s life is very hard in winter.” 

“Hannah Mitchel says it has to be one of two things—early work 
or starving,” said Mrs. Todhetley. ‘“ And that’s pretty true.” 

“‘ Labourers’ boys are born to it, ma’am: and so it comes easy to’em, 
as skinning does to eels,” cried Duffham, quaintly. 

“Poor things, yes. But it is very hard upon the children. The 
worst is, all the labourers seem to have no end of them. Hannah 
Mitchel has just said she sometimes wonders why God should send so 
many to poor people.” 

It was an unfortunate remark. To hear the two gentlemen laugh, 
you'd have thought they were at a Christmas pantomime. Old Jacobson 
brought himself up in a kind of passion. 

What business, in the name of all that was imprudent, had these 
poor people to have their troops of children? he asked. They 
knew quite well they could not feed them; that the young ones would 
be three parts starved in their earlier years, and then come to the 
parish and be a burden on the community. Look at this same man, 
Mitchel. His grandfather, a poor miserable labourer, had a troop of 
children ; Mitchel’s father had a troop, twelve, 4¢; Mitchel had six, 
and seemed to be going on fair to have six more. There was no reason 
in it. Why couldn’t they he content with a moderate number, three or 
four, that might get a chance of being found room for in the world ? 
It was not much less than a crime for these men, next door to paupers 
themselves, to launch their tens and their dozens of boys and girls into 
life, and then turn round and say, Why does God send them? Nice 
kind of logic, that was. 

And so he kept on, for a good half hour, Duffham helping him. He 
brought up the French peasantry : saying our folks ought to take a les- 
son from them. You don’t see whole flocks of children over there, 
cried Duffham. One, or two, or at most three, would be found to 
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comprise the number of a family. And why? Because the French - 
were a prudent race. They knew there was no provision for superfluous 
children ; no house-room at home, or food, or clothing ; and no parish, 
pay to fall back upon: they knew that however many children they had 
they must provide for them: they didn’t set up, of themselves, a regi- 
ment of little famishing mouths, and then charge it on heaven : they were 
not so reckless and wicked. Yes, he must repeat it, wicked; and the 
two ladies listening would endorse the word if they knew half the de- 
privation and the sufferings these poor small mortals were born to; he 
saw enough of it, having to be often amidst ’em. 

“‘Why don’t you tell the parents this, doctor?” 

Tell them! returned Duffham. He Aad told them; told them 
till his tongue was tired. 

Any way, the little things were grievously to be pitied, was what 
the two ladies made answer. 

“ T’ve often wished it was not a sin to drown the surperfluous little 
mites as we do kittens,” wound up Duff. 

One of the ladies dropped the jelly-bag, the other shrieked out, Oh! 

* For their sakes,” he added. ‘It’s true, upon my word and honour. 
Of all wrongs the world sees, never was there a worse than the one in- 
flicted on these inoffensive helpless children by the parents, in bringing 
them into it. God help the little wretches !_ man can’t do much.” 

And so they talked on. The upshot was, that old Jacobson stood to 
his word, and declined to make Dick Mitchel a ploughboy yet awhile. 

We had tea at four o’clock—at which fashionable people may laugh; 
considering that it was the real tea, not the sham one come lately into 
custom. Mrs. Todhetley wanted to get home by daylight, and the sum- 
mer evenings were shortening. Never was brown bread-and-butter so 
sweet as the Jacobsons’: we used to say it every time we went; and 
the home-baked rusks were better than Shrewsbury cake. They made 
Mrs. Todhetley take two or three in her bag for Hugh and Lena. 

Old Duff went with us across the first field, turning off there to take 
the short cut to his home. It was a warm, still, lovely evening, the sun 
setting, the yellow moon rising. ‘The gleaners were busy in the square 
paddock: Mrs. Todhetley spoke to some as we passed. At the other 
end, near the crooked stile, two urchins stood fighting, the bigger one 
¢rying to take a small armful of wheat from the other. I went to the 
rescue, and the marauder made off as fast as his small bare feet would 
carry him. 

‘He haven't gleaned hisself and wants to take mine,” said the little 
one, casting up his big gray eyes to us in appeal through the tears. He 
was a delicate-looking pale-faced boy of nine, or so, with light hair. 

“Very naughty of him,” said Mrs, Todhetley. ‘‘ What’s your name?” 

*“Tt’s Dick, lady.” 

“¢ Dick—what ?” 
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“ Dick Mitchel.” 

“ Dear me—I thought I’d seen the face,” said Mrs. Todhetley to me. 
“But there are so many boys about here, Johnny ; and they all look 
pretty much alike. How old are you, Dick?” 

‘* T’m over ten,” answered Dick, with an emphasis on the over. Chil- 
dren catch up ideas, and no doubt he was as eager as the parents 
could be to impress on the world his fitness in years to be a ploughboy. 

‘“‘ Howis it that you have been gleaning, Dick ?” 

‘¢ Mother couldn’t, ’cause o’the babby. ‘They give me leave to come 
on since four o’clock: and I’ve got all this.” 

Dick looked at the stile and then at his bundle of wheat, so I took it 
while he got over. As we went on down the lane, Mrs. Todhetley in- 
quired whether he wanted to be a ploughboy. Oh yes! he answered, 
his face lighting up, as if the situation offered some glorious prospect. 
It ’ud be two shilling a week; happen more; and mother said as he 
and Totty and Sam and the t’others ’ud get treacle to their bread on 
Sundays then. Apparently Mrs. Mitchel knew how to diplomatize. 

‘“‘T'll give him one of the rusks, I think, Johnny,” whispered Mrs. 
Todhetley. 

But while she was getting it from the bag, he ran in with his wheat. 
She called to him to come back, and gave him one. His mother had 
taken the wheat from him; she looked out at the door with it in her 
hands. Seeing her, Mrs. Todhetley went up, and said Mr. Jacobson 
would not at present do anything. ‘The next minute Mitchel appeared, 
pulling at his straw hair. 

“Tt is hard lines,” he said humbly, “when the lad’s of a’ age to be 
a earning, and the master can’t be got to take him on. And me to ha’ 
worked on the same farm, man and boy; and father afore me.” 

‘Mr. Jacobson thinks the boy would not be strong enough for the 
work.” 

‘Not strong enough, and him rising eleven !” exclaimed Mitchel, as 
if the words were some dreadful aspersion on Dick. ‘ How can he be 
strong if he gets no work to make him, ma’am ? strength comes with the 
working—and nobody don’t oughtent to know that better nor the mas- 
ter. Anyhow, if he don’t take him, it'll be cruel hard lines for 
us.” 

Dick was outside, dividing the rusk with a small girl and boy, all three 
seated in the lane, and looking as happy as if they had been children in 
a fairy tale. ‘It’s Totty,” said he, pausing in the work of division 
to speak, “and that un’s Sam.” Mrs. Todhetley could not resist the 
temptation of finding two more rusks ; which made one apiece. 

“ He is a good-natured little fellow, Johnny,” she remarked as we 
went along. ‘Intelligent too: in that he takes after his mother.” 

‘“‘ Would it be wrong to let him go on the farm as plough-boy ?” 

“Johnny, I don’t know. I’d rather not give an opinion,” she added, 
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looking right before her into the moon, as if seeking for one there. 
‘‘ Of course he is not old enough or big enough, practically speaking: 
but on the other hand, where there are so many mouths to feed, it 
seems hard not to let him earn money if he can. The root of the evil 
lies in there being so many mouths—as was said at Mr. Jacobson’s this 
afternoon.” 


It was winter before I heard anything more of the matter. Tod and 
I were away, and only got home for Christmas. One day in January 
when the skies were lowering and the air cold with a raw coldness, but 
not frosty, I was crossing a field on old Jacobson’s land, then being 
ploughed. ‘The three brown horses at the work were as fine as you'd 
wish to see. 

“You'll catch it smart on that there skull o’ yourn, if ye doan’t 
keep their yeads straight, ye little divil.” 

The salutation was from the man at the tail of the gig to the boy 
at the head of the first horse. Looking round, I saw little Mitchel. 
The horses stopped and I went up to him. Hall, the ploughman, took 
the opportunity to beat his arms, I daresay they were cold enough. 

‘So your ambition is attained, is it, Dick! Are you satisfied ?” 

Dick seemed not to understand. He was taller, but the face looked 
pinched, and there was never a smile on it. 

“ Do you like being ploughboy ?” 

“Tt’s hard and cold. Hard always; frightful cold of a morning.” 

** How’s Totty ?” 

The face lighted up just a little. Totty weren’t any better, but she 
didn’t die; Jimmy did. Which was Jimmy ?—oh, Jimmy was after 
Nanny, next to the babby. 

“What did Jimmy die of?” 

Whooping-cough. They’d all been bad but him—Dick. Mother 
said he’d had it when he was no older nor the babby. 

‘¢ Whether the whooping-cough had caused an undue absorption of 
Mitchel’s means, certain it was, Dick looked famished. His cheeks 
were thin, his hands blue. 

‘“‘ Have you been ill, Dick ?” 

No, he had not been ill. ’Twas Jimmy and the t’others. 

‘‘ He’s the incapablest little villain I ever had put me to do with,” 
struck in the ploughman, stilling his arms to speak. “ More lazy nora 
fattening pig.” 

“ Are you lazy, Dick?” 

I think an eager disclaimer was coming out, but the boy remembered 
in time who was present—his master, the ploughman. 

“Not lazy wilful,” he said, bursting into tears. ‘I does my best: 
mother tells me to.” 

“Take that, you young sniveller,” said Hall, dealing him a good 
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sound slap on the left cheek. ‘‘ And now go on: ye know ye’ve got 
this lot to get through to-day.” 

He caught hold of the plough, and Dick stretched up his poor trem- 
bling hands to the first horse to guide him. I am sure the boy was 
trying to do his best: but he looked weak and famished and ill. 

‘Why did you strike him, Hall? He did nothing to deserve it.” 

‘‘He don’t deserve nothing else,” was Hall’s answer. “Let him 
alone, and the furrows ’ud be as crooked as a dog’s leg. You dun’ 
know what these young ’uns be for work, sir.—Keep ’em in the line, 
you fool!” 

Looking back as I went down the field, I watched the plough 
going slowly up it, Dick seeming to have his hands full with the well- 
fed horses. 

“Ves, I heard the lad was taken on, Johnny,” Mrs. Todhetley said 
when I told her that evening. ‘‘ Mitchel prevailed with his master at 
last. Mr. Jacobson is good-hearted, and knew the Mitchels were in sore 
need of the extra money the boy would earn. Sickness makes a differ- 
ence to the poor as well as to the rich.” 

I saw Dick Mitchel three or four times during that January month. 
The Jacobsons had two nephews staying with them from Oxfordshire, and 
it caused us to go over often. The boy seemed a regular weak little mite 
for the place: but of course, having undertaken the work, he had to 
do it. Hewas no worse off than others. To be at the farm before 
six o’clock, he had to leave home at half-past five, taking his breakfast 
with him, which was mostly dry bread. As to the boy’s work, it varied 
—as those acquainted with the executive of a busy farm can tell. Be- 
sides the ploughing, he had to pump, and carry water and straw, and 
help with the horses, and go errands to the blacksmith’s and elsewhere, 
and so on. Carters and ploughmen do not spare their helping boys: 
and on a large farm like this they are the immediate rulers, not the 
master himself. Had Dick been under Mr. Jacobson’s personal eye, 
perhaps it might have been lightened a little, for he was a humane man. 
There were three things that made it seem particularly hard for Dick 
Mitchel, and those three were under nobody’s control: his natural 
weakliness, his living so far off the farm, and its being winter weather. 
In summer the work is nothing like as hard for the boys; and it was a 
great pity that Dick had not first entered on his duties in that season 
to get inured to them against the winter. Mr. Jacobson gave him the 
best wages—three shillings a-week. Looking at the addition it must 
have seemed to Mitchel’s ten; it was little wonder he had not ceased 
to petition old Jacobson. 

The Jacobsons were kind to the boy—as I can testify. One cold 
day when I was over there with the nephews, shooting birds, we went 
into the best kitchen at twelve o’clock for some pea-soup. They were 
going to carry the basins into the parlour, but we said we'd rather eat 
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it there by the blazing big fire. Mrs. Jacobson came in. I can see 
her now, with a soft white woollen kerchief thrown over her shoulders 
to keep the cold off, and her net cap above her silver curls. We were 
getting our second basinfuls. 

“Do have some, aunt,” said Fred. “It’s the best you ever tasted.” 

“No thank you, Fred. I don’t care to spoil my dinner.” 

“Tt won’t spoil ours.” 

She laughed a little, and stood looking from the window into the 
fold-yard, saying presently that she feared the frost was going to set in 
now in earnest, which would not be pleasant for their journey.—For 
this was the last day of the nephews’ stay, and she was going home 
with them for a week. There had been no very sharp cold all the 
winter: which was a shame because of the skating: if the ponds got 
a thin coating of ice on them one day, it would be all melted the next. 

“Bless me! there’s that poor child sitting out in the cold ! What's 
he eating >—his dinner ?” 

Her words made us look from the window. Dick Mitchel had stuck 
himself down by the far-off pig-sty, and seemed to be eating some- 
thing that he held in his hands. He was very white—as might be seen 
even from where we stood. 

“Mary,” said she to one of the servants, “go and call that boy in.” 

Little Mitchel came in; pinched and white and blue. His clothes 
were thin, not half warm enough for the weather, an old red woollen 
comforter was twisted round his neck. He took off his battered drab 
hat, and put his bread into it. 

‘““Ts that your dinner?” asked Mrs. Jacobson. 

“Yes ’m,” said Dick, pulling the forelock of his light hair. 

** But why did you not go home to-day ?” 

“‘ Mother said there were nothing but bread, and she give it me to 
bring away with my breakfast.” 

‘Well, why did you sitedown out in the cold? You might have gone 
indoors somewhere to eat it.” 

‘“‘T were tired ’m,” was all Dick answered. 

To look at him, one would say the “tired” state was chronic. He 
was shivering slightly all over with the cold ; his teeth chattered. Mrs. 
Jacobson took his hand and put him to sit on a low wooden stool close 
to the fire, and gave him a basin of the pea-soup. 

‘* Let him have more if he can eat it,” she said to Mary when she 
went away. So the boy for once got well warmed and fed. 

Now, it may be thought that Mrs, Jacobson, being a kind old lady, 
might have told him to come in for some soup every cold day. And 
perhaps her will was good to do it. But it would never have answered. 
There were boys on the farm besides Dick, and no favour could be 
shown to one more than another. No, nor to the boys more than to 
the men. Nor to the men on one farm more than to the men on 
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another. Old Jacobson would have had his brother farmers pulling 
at his ears. Those acquainted with the subject will know all 
this. 7 
And there’s another thing I’d better say. In telling of Dick Mitchel, 
it will naturally sound like an exceptional or isolated case, because those 
who read have their attention directed to this one and not to others. 
But, in actual fact, Dick’s was only one of a great many; the Jacobsons 
had employed ploughboys and other boys always, lots of them; some 
strong and some weak, just as the boys might happen to be. For a 
young boy to be out with the plough in the cold winter weather, seems 
to a farmer and a farmer’s men nothing: it lies in the common course 
of events. He has to get through as he best can; he must work to eat; 
and as a compensating balance there comes the genial warmth and 
the easier work of summer. Dick Mitchel was but one of the race ; 
the carter and ploughman, his masters, had begun life exactly as he did, 
had gone through the same ordeal, the hardships of the long winter’s 
day and the frost and snow. Dick Mitchel was as capable of his duties 
as many another had been. Dick’s father had been little and weakly 
in his boyhood, but he got over that and grew as strong as the rest of 
them. Dick might have got over it, too, but for some extraordinary 
weather that came in. 

Mrs. Jacobson had been in Oxfordshire a week when old Jacobson 
started to fetch her home, intending to stay there two or three days. 
The weather since she left had been going on in the same stupid way ; 
a thin coating of snow to be seen one day, the green of the fields the 
next. But on the morning after old Jacobson started, the frost set in 
with a vengeance, and we got our skates out. Another day came in, 
and the Squire declared he had never felt anything to equal the cold. 
We had not had it as sharp for years: and then, you see, he was too fat 
to skate. The best skating was on a pond on old Jacobson’s land, 
which they called the lake from its size. 

It was on this second day that I came across Dick Mitchel. Haster- 
ing home from the lake-pond after dark—for we had skated till we 
couldn’t see and then kept on by moonlight—the skates in my hand 
and all aglow with heat, who should be sitting by the bank on this side 
the crooked stile instead of getting over it, but little Mitchel. But for 
the moon shining right on his face, I might have passed without seeing 
him. 

‘¢-You are taking it airily, young Dick. Got the gout ?” 

Dick just lifted his head and stared a little; but didn’t speak. 

“Come! Why don’t you go home?” 

‘ T’m tired,” murmured Dick. “I’m cold.” 

‘Get up. I'll help you over the stile.” 

He did as he was bid at once. We had got well on, down the lane, 
and I had my hand on his shoulder tv steady him, for his legs seemed 
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to slip about like Punch’s in the show, when he turned suddenly back 
again. 

‘The harness.” 

“The what?” I said. 

Something seemed the matter with the boy: it was just as if he had 
partly lost the power of ready speech, or had been struck stupid. I 
made out at last that he had left some harness on the ground, that he 
was ordered to take to the blacksmith’s. 

“ T’ll get over for it. You stop where you are.” 

It was lying where he had been sitting: a short strap with a torn 
buckle. Dick tookit and we went on again. 

“Were you asleep, just now, Dick?” 

“No, sir. It were the moon.” 

‘What was the moon?” 

‘‘T were looking into it. Mother says God’s all above there: I 
thought happen I might see Him.” 

A long explanation for Dick to-night. The recovery of the strap 
seemed to have brightened up his intellect. 

“You'll never see Him in this world, Dick. He sees you always.” 

“And that’s what mother says. He sees I can’t do more nor my 
arms ‘ll let me. I'd not like Him to think I can.” 

“All right, Dick. You only do your best always : He won't fail to 
see it.” 

I had hardly said the last words when down went Dick without 
warning, face foremost. Picking him up, I took a look into his eyes 
by the moon’s light. 

‘What did you do that for, Dick ?” 

“YT don’t know.” 

“Ts it your legs?” 

“Yes it’s my legs. I didn’t mean it. I didn’t mean it when I fell 
under the horses to-day, but Hall he beated of me and said I did.” 

After that I did not loose him; or I’m sure he would have gone 
down again. Arrived at his cottage, he was for passing it. 

“Don’t you know your own door, Dick Mitchel?” 

‘It’s the strap,” he said. ‘TI ha’ got to take it to Cawson’s.” 

“ Oh [ll step round with that. Let's see what there is to do.” 

He seemed unwilling, saying he must take it back to Hall in the 
morning. Very well, I said, so he could. We went in at his door: 
and at first I thought I must have got into a black fog. The room was 
a narrow poking place; but I couldn’t see to the other end of it. Two 
children were coughing, one choking, one crying; Mrs. Mitchel’s face, 
ornamented with blacks, gradually loomed out to view through the 
atmosphere. 

“It be the chimbley, sir. I hope you'll please to excuse it. It don't 
smoke as bad as this except when the weather’s cold beyond common.” 
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“It’s to be hoped it doesn’t. I should call it rather miserable if 
it did.” 

“Yes, sir. Mitchel, he says he thinks the chimbley must have 
frozed.” 

“Look here, Mrs. Mitchel, I’ve brought Dick home: I found him 
sitting in the cold on the other side of the stile yonder, and my belief 
is, he thought he couldn’t get over it. He’s about as weak as a 
young rat.” 

“It’s the frost, sir,” she said. “The boys all feels it that has to be 
out and about. It’ll soon be gone, Dick. This here biting cold don’t 
never last long.” 

Dick was standing against her, bending his face on her old stuff 
gown. She put her arm about him kindly. 

“No, it can’t last long, Mrs. Mitchel. Couldn’t he be kept indoors 
until it gives a bit—let him have holiday? No! Wouldn’t it do?” 

She opened her eyes wide at this, braving the cloud of flying blacks. 
Such a thing, as keeping a ploughboy at home for a holiday, had never 
entered her imagination at its widest range. 

‘Why Master Ludlow, sir, he’d lose his place !” 

“ But, suppose he were ill, and had to stay at home?” 

“Then the Lord help us, if it came to that! Please, sir, his wages 
might be stopped. I’ve heared of a master paying in illness, though 
it’s not many of ’em as would, but I’ve never knowed ’em pay for holi- 
day. The biting cold ’ll go soon, Dick,” she added, looking at him ; 
** don’t ye be downhearted.” 

‘*T should give him a cup of hot tea, Mrs. Mitchel, and let him get 
to bed. Good night; I’m off.” 

I’d have liked to say beer instead of tea ; it would have put a bit of 
strength into the boy; but I might just as wel] have suggested wine, 
for all they had of either. Leaving the strap at the blacksmith’s—it 
was but a minute or two out of my road—I told him to send it up to 
Mitchel’s as soon as it was done. 

‘IT daresay !” was what I got in answer. 

“Look here, Cawson: the lad’s ill, and his father was not in the 
way. If you don’t choose to let your boy run up with that, or take it 
yourself, you shall never have another job of work from the Squire if I 
can prevent it.” 

““T’ll send it, sir,” said Cawson, coming to his senses. Not that he 
had much from us: we mostly patronised Dovey, down in Piefinch Cut. 

Now all this happened: as Duffham and others could testify if 
necessary ; it’s not put in to make upa story. But I never thought 
worse of Dick than that he was done over for the moment with the 
cold. 

Of all days in remembrance, the next was the worst. The cold was 
more intense—though that had seemed impossible; and a fierce wind 
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was blowing that cut you in two. It kept us from skating—and that’s 
saying a good deal. We got half way to the lake-pond, and couldn't 
stand it, so turned home again. Jacobson’s team was out, braving the 
weather, for I saw it at a distance. In the afternoon, when a good hot 
meal had put warmth into us, we thought we’d be off again; and this 
time gained the pond. The wind was like a rough knife: I never 
skated in such before: but we kept on till dusk. 

Going homewards, in passing Glebe Cottage, which lay away on the 
left, we caught sight of three or four people standing before it. 

“‘ What's to do there ?” asked Tod of a man, expecting to hear that 
old Mrs. Parry had got a second stroke. 

“¢ Sum/’at’s wrong wi’ Jacobson’s plough-boy,” was the answer. “He 
have just been took in there.” 

‘‘Jacobson’s plough-boy! Why, Tod, that must be Dick Mitchel.” 

“And what if itis!” returned Tod. “The youngster’s half frozen, 
I dare say. Let’s get home, Johnny. What are you stopping for?” 

By saying ‘‘half frozen” he meant nothing. Not a thought of real ill 
~was in his mind. I went up to the house; and met Hall the plough- 
man coming out of it. 

‘Ts Dick Mitchel ill, Hall ?” 

“ He ought to be, sir; if he baint shamming,” returned Hall, crustily. 
“¢Ffe have fell down five times since noon, and the last time wouldn't 
get up upon his feet again nohow. Being close a-nigh the old lady's, I 
carried of him in.” 

Hall went back into the house with me. I don’t think he liked much 
the boy’s looks. Dick had been put to lie on the warm brick floor before 
the kitchen fire, a blanket on his legs, and his head on a cushion. 
Mrs. Parry was ill in bed upstairs. The servant looked a stupid young 
country girl, seemingly born without wits. 

‘Have you given him anything?” I asked her. 

‘‘ Please, sir, I’ve put the kittle on to bile.” 

“Ts there any brandy in the house ?” 

“ Brandy /” the girl exclaimed with wonder. No. Her missis never 
took nothing stronger nor tea or water gruel. 

“Fall,” I said, looking at the man, ‘‘somebody must go for Mr. 
Duffham. And Dick’s mother might as well be told.” 

sill Leet, a strapping young fellow standing by, made off at this, say- 
ing he’d bring them both. Hall went away to his waiting team, and I 
stooped over the boy. 

‘¢What is the matter, Dick? Tell me how you feel.” 

Except that he smiled a little, he made no answer. His eyes, gazing 
up into mine, looked dim. The girl had taken away the candle, but 
the fire was bright. As I took one of his hands to rub it, his fingers 
clasped themselves round mine. Then he began to say something, 
with a stop between each word, I had to bend down close to catch it. 
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“ We—brought—that—strap.” 

“ All right, Dick.” 

‘‘ Thank—ee—sir.” 

“ Are you in any pain, Dick ?” 

“No.” 

‘*Or cold?” 

“No.” . 

The girl came back with the candle and some hot milk in a tea-cup. 
I put a tea-spoonful into Dick’s mouth. But he could not swallow it. 
Who should come rushing in then but Jones the constable, wanting to 
know what was up. 

‘Well, I never !—why that’s Mitchel’s Dick!” cried Jones, peering. 
down in the candle-light. ‘‘ What’s took Aim?” 

“Jones, if you and the girl will rub his hands, I’ll go and get some 
brandy. We can’t let him lie like this and give him nothing.” 

Old Jones, liking the word brandy on his own score, knelt down on 
his fat gouty legs with a groan, and laid hold of one of the hands, 
the girl taking the other. I went leaping off to the Jacobsons’. 

And went for nothing. The cellar was locked up, and no brandy 
could be got at. The cook gave me a bottle of gooseberry winc; 
which she said might do as well if hotted up. 

Duffham was over the boy when I got back, his face long, and his 
cane lying on the ironing-board. Bill Leet had met him half way, so 
no time was lost. He was putting something into Dick’s lips with a 
teaspoon—perhaps brandy. But it ran the wrong way ; out, instead of 
in. Dick never stirred, and his eyes were shut. The doctor got up. 

‘Too late, Johnny,” he whispered. 

The words startled me. ‘Mr. Duffham! No?” 

He looked into my eyes, and nodded Yes. “The exposure to-day 
has been too much for him. He is going fast.” 

And just at that moment Hannah Mitchel came in. I have often 
thought that the extreme poor, whose lives are but one vast hardship 
from the cradle to the grave, who have to struggle always, do not feel 
strong emotion: at any rate, they don’t show much. Hannah Mitchel 
knelt down and looked quietly at the white and shrunken face. 

‘“‘ Dicky,” she said, putting his hair gently back from his brow; which 
had now a damp moisture on it. “‘ What’s amiss, Dicky?” 

He opened his eyes at the voice and feebly lifted one hand towards 
her. Mrs. Mitchel glanced round at the doctor’s face; and I think 
she read the truth there. She gathered his poor head into her arms, 
and let it rest on her bosom. Her old black shawl was on, her bonnet 
fell backwards and hung from her neck by the strings. 

“© Oh, Dicky! Dicky!” 

He lay still, looking at her. She gave one sob and choked the rest 
down. 
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“‘ Be he dying, sir ?—ain’t there no hope?” she cried to Mr. Duffham, 
who was standing in the blaze of the fire. And the doctor just moved 
his head for answer. 

There was a still hush in the kitchen. Her tears began to fall down 
her cheeks slowly and softly. 

“Dicky, wouldn’t you like to say ‘Our Father?’” 

‘¢ T—’ve—said—it—mother.” 

“‘-You’ve always been a good boy, Dicky.” 

Old Jones blew his nose; the stupid girl burst out inasob. Mr. 
Duffham told tnem to hush. 

Dick’s eyes were slowly closing. The breath was very faint now, and 
came at long intervals. Presently Mr. Duffham took him from his 
mother, and laid him down flat, without the cushion. 

Well, he died. Poor little Dicky Mitchel died. And I think, taking 
the wind and the work into consideration, that he was better off. 

Mr. Jacobson got back the next day. He sharply taxed the plough- 
man with the death, saying he ought to have seen the state the boy 
was in on that last bitter day, and have sent him home. But Hall de- 
clared he never thought anything ailed the boy, except that the cold 
was cutting him more than ordinary, just as it was everybody else. 

The county coroner came over to hold the inquest. The jury, after 
hearing what Mr. Duffham had to say, brought it in that Richard 
Mitchel died from exposure to the cold during the recent remarkable 
severity of the weather, not having sufficient stamina to resist it. Some 
of the local newspapers took it up, being in want of matter that dreary 
season. They attacked the farmers ; asking the public whether labourers’ 
children were to be held as of no more value than this, in a free and 
generous country like England, and why they were made to work so 
young by such hard and wicked task-masters as the master of Elm Farm. 
That put the master of Elm Farm on his mettle. He retorted by a 
letter of sharp good sense ; finishing it with a demand to know whether 
the farmers were expected to club together and provide meat and pud- 
ding gratis for the flocks of children labourers chose to gather about 
them. The Squire read it aloud to everybody as the soundest letter 
he’d ever seen written. 


“I’m afraid their view is the right one—that the children are too thick 
on the ground, poor things,” sighed Mrs. Todhetley. “Any way, Johnny, 
it’s very hard on the young ones to have to work as poor little Dick 
did; late and early, wet or dry : and I’m glad for his sake that God has 
taken him.” 

Jounny LuDLow. 
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THE BOAT RACE. 


HICH is itto be, Oxford or Cambridge? Will Oxford pull the 

race through once more? or will Cambridge, redoubling her 

former efforts, land herself a magnificent winner in what is sure to be a 
magnificent contest ? 

These, and such as these, are the questions that everybody is ask- 
ang of everybody else; and which nobody in the world can possibly 
answer. We are all peering into an invisible future ; trying to compre- 
hend at present, what, at present, is incomprehensible. Any attempt, 
then, to describe the ordinary doings of the heroes of the hour will not, 
perhaps, be uninteresting—especially to those who watch the coming 
race with the eyes of practical artists. 

For any one to be a member of his University Eight, a degree of 
physical endurance is necessary, such as would almost astonish the 
man ere he had put himself to the task. What has to be endured, 
what has to be overcome, few can possibly guess, except those who 
have either rowed themselves, or have made themselves intimately 
acquainted with the daily routine of river life. That hale, hearty, 
robust fellow, trudging along yonder bank, is quite unfit for a position 
an the boat. He looks strong enough to be sure ; but, somehow, he is 
just devoid of that which is most essential, namely—dogged pluck. 
True, he has weight enough, strength enough, power enough ; but what 
we must call “persevering endurance,” this, and this only, is wanting. 
Considering, however, that it is just this that makes the difference— 
that it is just this that is the sure forerunner of a sure victory—is it 
wonderful that every endeavour must be made to seek out this one 
quality in combination with all the others? It is this endurance which 
is so successful with everything connected with labour—mental and 
physical—and which “ Britishers” (as our American cousins call us) 
possess in so marked a manner. Yet, strange to say, the remark 
is constantly recurring that, ina comparison of the two styles, there has 
seen more or less of an absence of this “ doggedness ” in the Cambridge 
crew ; and that what Cambridge has for some years past attempted, is, 
to make trial between elegance and determination. Up to now, the 
latter has obtained the victory : what the future will bring us we cannot 
predict. One thing, however, is certain: Cambridge has never been 
so strong before ; and if she takes hold of the occasion presented, we 
may, after many years of patient waiting, have to congratulate her on 
nobly performing what is sure to be a noble task. 

As regards the selection of the crew, this is, of course, a matter of the 
greatest difficulty and importance. The unfortunate President—fortu- 
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nately a thorough autocrat—has sometimes to bear the brunt of much ill- 
natured criticism. Where’ there are so many so good, it requires the 
greatest nicety of discrimination to determine who is to be rejected, who 
retained. Indeed, were not the Presidential authority as potent, in its 
little way, as the Czar’s, there would be no end, literally, to the discus- 
sions and disappointments that must inevitably ensue. Nothing would 
be settled in definite time ; everything would be delayed till talk had spent 
itself. It was only the other day that Mr. Bright, in the course of his 
speech at Birmingham, said “ that the advances of Government, under 
existing conditions, were necessarily slow.” We can all add our little testi- 
mony, and say that sometimes they are not always sure. However good, 
severe and lengthy discussion may be, the House of Commons has not 
to work against time—the Oxford President has. Hamper him with 
committees, and there would be an end to anything like the good feel- 
ing that generally exists now. His own judgment is all he has to guide 
him in his choice—and by the choice, once made, he must abide. 
However rabid the attack, or however fierce, only one course is opem 
to him—thorough reliance on his own decision. ‘This gone, and al} 
respect is lost. How that choice is made we will now describe. 

In the autumn or October term, each College and Hall sends up, for 
trial, every fairly efficient oarsman it may claim as a resident member— 
men, in fact, who are fit and proper—or to use the parliamentary phrase— 
homines dtscrett ct tdonet, In this way, the cream‘ of all College clubs 
passes directly under the Presidential eye. The merits and the short- 
comings of all are well noted ; much careful consideration and anxious 
thought is expended; the result of all which is, a choice of sixteen men to 
row in, what are technically called, “The Trial Eights.” It is from 
these Eights that the men who generally appear at Putney, are se- 
lected. 

At the beginning of the following term, arrangements are completed 
as far as is practicable. Some old member of the University, who has 
done battle long ere this on the London water, gives the new men the 
benefit of his assistance and advice ; and on Ash Wednesday in each 
year, the training of the crew commences. People, generally, labour 
under the notion that this training consists in demolishing raw steak 
and under-done mutton and beef; but this is not the case. One man 
prefers his food one way, and has it; another man prefers his food 
another way, and his taste is gratified also: both, of course, being 
limited by certain restrictions. How the raw meat notion ever came 
into vogue is not easy to determine; but the belief, that what is 
thoroughly indigestible must be an inevitable article of training food, 
only needs expression to refute itself. The real truth is, that mutton 
and beef are, of course, the staple of athletic, as of all other existence ; 
and if there be an occasional supply of fish or fowl—always allowable— 
his last is held in the light of a luxury, and treated accordingly. . 
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The crew, from its first meeting at breakfast on Ash Wednesday morn- 
ing, to its final appearance at Putney, is always more or less together. 
They meet at breakfast, on the river, and at dinner; and weary work it 
sometimes is, this perpetual sameness in people, food, and exercise. 
We have only to picture eight sturdy men, with eight varying disposi- 
tions, continually obliged to enjoy each other’s society, to become 
aware how laborious it must oftentimes be to a man of sensitive nature. 
It must be admitted, however, that the occasions are rare indeed when 
any murmuring is heard in this warrior-camp ; and it is due to the Pre- 
sidents to say, that they have hitherto performed their work in the most 
admirable fashion. ‘The after-dinner fun is as boisterous, as noisy, and 
as boyish as you like; everything is “couleur de rose;” the world 
is faultless. A “tubbing” at six; a hard run at seven; a huge break- 
fast at eight ; a “ punishing row "at two and at three; a dinner at six, and 
bed at ten—this is the rowing man’s life. It is monotonous, but not 
easy. 

Such, then, 1s the analysis of the working of an University crew, the 
result of all which creates so much excitement and admiration among 
English-speaking countries. That Englishmen in general, and that 
University men in particular, should feel justly proud of the courage, 
endurance, and skill that is yearly exhibited, isa matter of no great 
wonder. The real wonder is, how, in what people are pleased to call 
the national sport of horse-racing, such rascality is allowed to remain 
unchecked. ‘The crowds at the Derby and at the Boat-race are said to 
be about equal in numbers. In the one we know, for certain, that 
honesty does exist. Are we equally sure about the honesty in the other ? 
Mr, Boucicault, in a recent play, has made sad havoc with an Oxford 
stroke-oar’s manly honour; but general laughter has been enough to 
disprove the existence of any such enormity. Might we write this with 
equal truth in respect of “‘Turf Morality”? Our readers had better 
answer for themselves. The discussion hardly belongs to the present 
paper. 

And here it is that a question arises which must be answered at once. 
It has often been said that in the University race, this exhibition of the 
moral virtues is magnificent indeed—but that “‘it is produced just at the 
expense of young men’s blood!” For ourselves we may distinctly reply 
that such is not the case. The harm does not lie in the practice er sz, 
but with those who are wilfully ignorant as to how to practise. Training 
can do no one harm, provided there be a careful recollection of what 
the individual system is capable. No single accident has ever occurred 
which may be directly traced to the row against Cambridge. When 
disasters have happened—and there is no blinking the fact—they have 
been attributable to two main causes. The chief of these is this. Men 
incautiously imagine that, after six weeks’ hard training, they may 
disport, revel, and luxuriate at will. Consequently, you see them, the day 
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after the boat-race, forgetting their former condition ; living at once 
on the fat of the land; keeping late hours; and, in a word, conduct- 
ing themselves sometimes, though rarely, in their most extravagant and 
reckless manner. That such a mode of life is baneful to the consti- 
tution there can be no doubt. Liberty we might well allow; but what 
is liberty to an ordinary man, is, to an athlete, at this juncture, a positive 
licence. 

Another cause of injury is the plan of semi-training. One of the 
greatest Oxford oarsmen of to-day—Mr. Carter—has repeatedly main- 
tait.ed that a system of strict regularity one day, and irregularity the 
next, is about as perilous as anything can well be. “And this,” he 
says, pplies with especial force to men who make up the ordinary 
college rews at the University. Instead of rendering themselves 
thoroughly fit for the pinching contest they have to endure, they rely, 
in many cases, on their normal condition and the shortness of the 
course.” How potent this remark is, and of how much weight, coming, 
as it does, from such a source, need not be added here. It is, how- 
ever, of great value when viewed in connection with the great race on 
the Thames. We have stated before that no single accident can be 
traced distinctly to the row at Putney, but there is no doubt that 
accidents are invariably happening to rowing men. Perhaps Mr. Carter 
has solved the problem at last. At any rate, what he says bears a show 
of reason on the surface of it, and seems likely enough to be a chief, 
if not the main, cause for the disasters that are so frequently occurring. 
If too—and this is by no means a rare case—the individual merits of 
a crew are unproportioned, and we find a man or so unable to work up 
the standard of his colleagues, the amount of labour thrown necessarily 
on the capable and willing horses has of course material effect on the 
constitutions and health, unless such have been tempered and tried by 
the most careful and patient training. That this is not always the case 
nobody, we feel certain, would venture to dispute. 

If men would only be sufficiently careful, the outcry against 
athleticism would never be heard. If this paper has the smallest 
‘influence in deterring them from practices as unwise as they are 
injurious, the writer will not have written in vain. Whatever the 
resultof the year’s race may be, we wish, if we may dare say so, Cam- 
bridge every success. The hard Fate that has hung over her for so long 
ought now to be appeased ; and if skill and judgment can do it she now 
commands both. No victory, however, can be satisfactory unless the 
best men carry away the laurels—and with this, we are sure, all must 
agree. 

W. B. 
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RENEE. 
By JuLiA KAVANAGH. 


HE road from Manneville to Fontaine is very beautiful, but it is 

also very lonely. On either side of it grow tall oaks, between 

which you see soft green slopes, where cows are grazing quietly, or 

broad fields, full of yellow waving corn; but neither farmhouse, nor 

homestead, nor blue smoke curling above thatched roofs half hidden 

by orchards of apple trees, do you once behold along its track. A sort 

of solitude is ever there; not the grand old solitude of Nature’s making, 

but her milder daughter, that other solitude which meekly bears the 
traces of man’s yoke. 

Along that road a peasant lad of twelve years old or so, was walking on a 
hot summer’s day some years back. He had curly fair hair, a fresh and 
merry face, bright as a sunbeam, a quick look, and a frank happy 
smile. He was very cleanly though very poorly dressed, but he wore 
his blue blouse, faded by many a washing, with as jaunty an air as if it 
had been a prince’s garment. His little cloth cap was set on one side 
on his head, and gave him quite a saucy look; and he stepped along 
the hot sunny road as lightly as though this burning summer’s noon 
were fanned by the freshest breezes of early spring. 

Suddenly he stood still. From a field of corn on his right hand rose 
a girlish voice singing the old and beautiful Advent hymn, “ Adeste 
Fideles,” in tones so sweet and clear that the boy listened like one en- 
tranced, whilst the voice went on pouring forth its sweet music, filling 
that summer landscape with the joyful praises of the Lord. 

‘¢T must see who it is,” thought the lad, “I did not know there was 
such a bird as that in all Manneville.” He lightly leaped across the 
ditch which divided the road from the cornfield, then creeping along the 
tall wheat, he stole softly in the direction of the voice till he could see 
its owner. He saw a very small girl about his own age as he thought, 
whom he recognized at once as the daughter of a weaver, whose tumble- 
down old house stood not far from his mother’s cottage. She was sit- 
ting in the grass outside the cornfield, and the long stick ending in a 
bunch of fluttering rags which she held in her right hand, told the lad 
her occupation. She was too small and too weak for other labour, 
so she sat there the whole day long to keep away from the ripen- 
ing corn bold and hungry little sparrows, or such foraging hens 
as might stray from distant farmyards in search of booty. She 
was a very little creature, very demure and grave, with a small pale 
face, wistful dark eyes, and very dark hair. She wore a little close- 
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fitting black cap, according to the fashion of the country, and it added 
to the weird-like look of her little wan face. Her other garments were 
plain and poor enough indeed, but, as the boy knew from previous 
observation, strangely neat and precise in their cut and fashion. She 
now sat with her head so turned that she could not see the lad, who 
crouched low in the grass, and kept as quiet as he well could in order 
not to startle her. He hoped, indeed, that she would finish the hymn 
without detecting him, but a daring cock made his appearance in the 
pasture field : deliberately he strutted towards the corn. The girl waved 
her stick, and at once perceived the boy’s head and staring eyes peeping 
up above the grass. In vain he dived down; it was too late; she 
ceased singing that very moment. ‘The boy, feeling discovered, sat up, 
and there was a pause, during which the pair looked at each other very 
gravely. 

“T wish you would go on,” at length said the lad. 

To this request the little girl gave no sort of answer, but continued 
looking at him with the immoveable countenance of a young sphinx. 

“TI wish you had not seen me,” he resumed, after waiting in vain for 
areply. “You have a beautiful voice; oh! so beautiful!” 

The little girl shook her rod at a chattering flock of sparrows, but 
“remained mute. 

““T know you,” he continued, nothing daunted, ‘‘ we live close to each 
other, but I never hear you sing. Indeed, I never hear you talk at alf. 
I said to my mother the other day: ‘The weaver’s little girl is dumb.’ ” 

On hearing this, the young songstress smiled, and showed the lad 
two rows of pretty little white teeth. 

“Do go on,” he entreated, “ I will look another way if you like; but 
oh, do go on.” 

His looks and tones expressed so great a longing to hear her, that 
the little maiden relented, and without saying a word again broke forth 
intosong. She finished the “ Adeste Fideles,” and, unasked, she began 
another hymn. This she sang through, still in the same clear beautiful 
voice, which would have made any music enchanting, but which, when 
giving utterance to the grand old tunes that have been for ages on the 
lips of worshipping generations, sent the boy to the seventh heaven. 
His laughing lips quivered with emotion, and his saucy eyes grew so 
dim that the blue sky, the yellow corn, and the little singer herself all 
vanished from his sight in a mist. But this was soon over. The little 
girl got tired of singing, and the boy, stepping through the grass, coolly 
sat down by her side, and opened a conversation, in which information 
leading to questioning played a prominent part. 

“My name is Louis Picard. What is yours? Rénée Deschamps. 
I like Rénée. And so you have lost your mother. My father is dead, 
too. He was a tailor. Yours is a weaver, I know; I have seen him 
at his loom. My mother is a dressmaker. We are from Fontaine, you 
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know. We came to Manneville six months ago, because rent is cheaper 
here. I am to be a tailor, my mother says. IJhate it. You would not 
like to be a tailor, would you? Of course not. What are you to be? 
Nothing. You are too weak. Why, how old are you?” 

‘« Sixteen,” answered Rénée. 

On hearing this reply Louis started. Could this little creature co 
pale, so thin, really be four years his elder? He looked into her face, 
and he saw that there was no childishness in it. A grave young face it 
was, rather sad, indeed, and there was something womanly, too, about the 
little slender figure—that tiny frame in which dwelt the clear beautiful 
voice. 

‘“¢ Why do I never hear you sing at home ?” suddenly asked Louis. 

“T never sing unless when I am out and alone,” answered the girl. 
‘* My father does not like to hear me.” 

Youth is quick in jumping at conclusions. The weaver’s saturnine 
countenance, Rénée’s sad looks, a sound of subdued weeping which he 
had heard one evening from their house, helped Louis to build up a little 
story, unhappily not wide from the truth, of which Rénée was the poor 
illused heroine. He looked at her with sad wonder. That dainty young 
bird, whose song was so sweet in his ears, found no favour in the eyes of 
its owner, and could not even warble its song in its rude cage! Louis 
made no comment, but shook his head over Rénée’s hard lot, then 
talked of other things. 

“Vou know the old schoolmaster,” he remarked, with a kindling look, 
“‘well, he has got a piano and I am to see it. Perhaps he will let you 
see it also.” This half promise Rénée received with much calmness, 
yet Louis pursued with unabated enthusiasm, ‘“ Then there is the church 
organ, which is so old that no one can play on it now.” 

‘¢My mother heard it,” interrupted Rénée. 

‘‘ Did she! well.” 

Louis looked breathless, but Rénée, shaking her head demurely, im- 
plied unutterable things. 

‘¢Oh! Z have heard the organ in Fontaine,” said Louis, “ but still I 
shall like to see this one, and the schoolmaster is to take me up to the 
gallery ; perhaps he will take you, too.” 

This time Rénée looked interested. And so Louis talked and Rénée 
listened, and she sang again, and the hours went on, and Louis, who was 
going to Fontaine, on an errand for his mother, and who was to come 
back to Manneville as quickly as his feet could carry him, spent the 
best part of that summer day with Rénée, and when they parted the 
two friends agreed to meet the next day. 

The church of Manneville was very old, and bore tokens of those 
remote days when Manneville—now a poor Norman village—played 
its part in feudal story. Its stained glass windows sent many a glorious 
tint of purple and azure on the mutilated effigies of knights and abbots 
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resting in calm sleep on their stone beds; and though its lofty organ 
was mute now, and never helped forth the solemn ‘ Te Deum” or the 
joyful “ Gloria,” its rich brown oak and many tall tubes bore witness to 
the munificent piety which raised it more than two hundred years ago. 
Manneville had been very proud of its organ once. It had gloried in 
its grand music; it had boasted of it when Fontaine and other towns 
:and villages scarcely knew what an organ was; and now that ruthless 
‘Time had silenced this old friend, Manneville, though it could boast 
no more, was tenacious of that past glory. That the organ of Manne- 
‘ville had been the best of organs, that its voice had been the most 
powcrful and yet the sweetest and clearest which ever organ had, was 
a settled article of belief with every son and daughter of Manneville, 
but with none more so than with the old schoolmaster, who, on a sunny 
summer evening, a weck after the first meeting of Louis and Renée, 
‘took them both up the dark stone staircase in order to show them the 
inner mechanism of the instrument. Rénée was too much awestruck 
to utter a word, but Louis was all ardour and curiosity, and the old 
man, who had been the last organist in Manneville, answered him very 
willingly. His head was white as snow, his face was covered with 
wrinkles, his body was bent, his step was unsteady ; but between him 
ard the boy of twelve there was the strong link of a common passion— 
MUSIC. 

‘‘Oh! how fine it must have been,” said Louis, with a sigh of re- 
gret, “how very fine!” 

“Fine !” echoed the old schoolmaster, in his thin, quavering voice. 
“‘T should think so! You never heard anything like it—never! Do 
not tell me of the organ ofFontaine,” he added, testily ; “‘ I have heard 
it, and I say it was nothing to ours, and for twenty years and more I 
played upon it, and this was an organ indeed, and those were times for 
Manneville.” 

He half closed his eyes, and let.the past come back to him in its 
dim glories of music, and taper, and incense. Yes, those were times 
for Manneville, when its organ could still speak, and its organist was 
not the lonely, widowed, and white-haired schoolmaster, but a man, 
happy, young, and strong, with a pretty, rosy wife and two laughing 
children—all three now sleeping soundly in the green churchyard of 
Manneville. 

Rénée, too, thought of the past, and peeping down into the empty 
church below, she wished she could have heard that wonderful crea- 
ture, the organ, of which her mother had so often told her, and which 
Louis raved about. Then, childlike, she wandered from this thought 
to other thoughts. A little bird had flown into the church, and was 
now hopping from bench to bench with a gravity of bearing which : 
amused Rénée. She watched it till it flew away through the broken 
pane of a remote window; then she looked down once more. The 
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quiet church was now full of sunshine, streaming in through the open 
door, pouring its red gold on the broken stone floor, and creeping up 
. to the altar steps as if it, too, wished to worship and fling its gorgeous 
radiance there in silent adoration. 

Louis, more practical, was wondering, in the meanwhile, whether that 
dead past would know no second birth. 

** And can the organ never be played upon again?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, by all means,” replied the schoolmaster, with cutting sar- 
casm, “when Manneville has three thousand francs to spend upon it!” 

Rénée clasped her hands on hearing the enormous sum mentioned, 
but Louis, nothing daunted, said again— 

* Could not you play if I were to attempt to blow the bellows?” 

The schoolmaster’s lip quivered as he said, ‘‘ The Sunday after my 
last child was buried, the organ went wrong. I have never played on it 
since then, and I never shall. Come down, children.” 

“If you please,” persisted Louis, ‘I should like so to hear Rénée’s 
voice in the church. May she sing?” 

The schoolmaster, who had heard the boy talk of Rénée’s wonderful 
voice, and who felt some curiosity to hear her, gave the required per- 
mission, and Rénée, after a little coaxing from Louis, was persuaded to 
sing that most musical of anthems, the ‘‘Salve Regina.” Every one 
knows how much finer even a fine voice sounds when it is heard under 
the arched roof of a church. Rénée’s voice now sent Louis into an 
ecstacy, and even the old schoolmaster was moved to the very heart 
by the sweet, clear notes which the little maiden poured forth. But 
scarcely had she got half through the anthem when she ceased abruptly, 
and, with a pale scared face, looked at a stern middle-aged man, who 
stood in the gloomy doorway of the staircase. He beckoned to her 
silently, and though trembling with fear, Rénée followed him out 
without saying a word. 

“That is Rénée’s father!” exclaimed Louis, full of dismay; “how 
unlucky that he should have come back so early from Fontaine! Do 
you think he will beat Rénée, sir?” 

The schoolmaster shook his head. The weaver had the name of 
being a very hard man, and it was much to be feared that Rénée would 
not escape scatheless. Louis was to take his first lesson in music on 
the schoolmaster’s old cracked piano that night; but for all that, his 
heart felt like lead within his breast, as he thought of Rénée’s trouble. 

Madame Picard was sitting alone that evening, thinking how hard it 
was to get dresses to make in a poor place like Manneville, and what 
a trouble it was to be the mother of a boy who would learn music— 
What for, good heavens ?—and who hated being a tailor, when her cot- 
tage door opened, and in walked her neighbour, the weaver. 

Jean Deschamps was a man of few words. Civility was not his 
amiable weakness. Sharply and curtly he delivered his errand, standing 
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near the door all the time. Madame Picard’s Louis and his Rénée had 
been holding private meetings in the fields, in the church even, every- 
where, in short, and he, Rénée’s father, forbade it now, once for all. 

On coming to settle in Manneville, Madame Picard had resolved to 
agree with every man, woman, and child in it, and to endorse every possible 
statement, opinion, and theory she might hear broached. She now 
turned up her eyes in horror, at the tale the weaver delivered, and clasp- 
ing her hands, thanked her neighbour; but would he not sit down?—she 
could not realize it yet. Perhaps he would explain? Jean Deschamps 
came for war, and he found peace. He came prepared to drive his 
enemy into the last corner of maternal love, and she held up such a 
white flag of truce that he must needs hold a parley. He took the 
proffered chair, and condescended to explain. 

“You see, Madame Picard,” he said, ‘“‘I do not want Rénée to sing, 
The creature is weak enough and good for little, but if she sings, all her 
strength will go out in her voice, and she will be good for nothing. 
Besides, I hate singing, music, and all those noises.” 

Madame Picard looked admuringly at the weaver. That was the way 
to rear a child, of course it was! Oh!.if he would only tell her, a 
poor widowed woman, how to manage her unruly boy! Jean Des- 
champs gazed kindly at the widow. He thought her a sensible woman, 
that he did; and, having heard her case, he advised a good caning as the 
surest means of giving Louis a proper liking for a tailor’s craft, and es- 
pecially as the best cure of that mania for music—a sin second only to 
Rénée’s singing. Madame Piaard received this humane suggestion with 
an admiring. gratitude, which convinced the weaver that she was not 
merely a wise woman, but the wisest of women. As he left her that 
evening, after partaking of a drop of brandy with her, and went back to 
the house where Rénée was crying herself to sleep, Jean Deschamps 
had already conceived a project, which became known to Manneville a 
fortnight later, when the banns of his marriage with Madame Picard 
were read from the pulpit. And thus it came to pass, that Louis and 
Rénée, who had been forbidden to meet, now lived in the same house; 
that Rénée learned dress-making with her stepmother, and that Louis 
became a weaver under his stepfather’s tuition; but that singing and 
music were more prohibited than ever. 

The opportunities for disobedience were, unfortunately, very few. 
Louis was kept so close to the loom that there was no getting at the 
schoolmaster’s piano, and it was only now and then on a Sunday after- 
noon that Rénée and he could go out together. 

Side by side, the two children, for Rénée was little more than a child, 
wandered out into the country till they reached some shady cavée or some 
jonely field, where only the birds in the tree could hear them. Then 
they both both sat down, and Rénée would sing to her friend, charming 
his heart away with the heavenly music of her fresh young voice. These 
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were divine moments for the boy. As he lay in the grass looking at 
the sky, as he saw the tender and golden green of the sunlit trees 
quivering on that background of soft azure, and listened to Rénée, his 
very soul seemed to float away with the little white clouds that sailed 
across those fields of blue air. Sometimes, conquered by the passion of 
melody, he would fling himself on his face and hide the tears of delight 
which he could not check; but oftener than all, for Louis though impas- 
sioned was also strong, he would close his eyes, shut out even the fair 
aspects of Nature, and give himself up calmly to a born musician’s 
most perfect happiness. For though no one knew it, not even Louis 
himself, a great gift slept within the peasant boy’s breast. There are 
‘‘many mansions ” in Art as well as in Heaven. Some are as kings or: 
creators in the world of sweet sounds, calling them forth and giving them: 
life; others are only worshippers, who listen and admire, and even of these: 
‘Many are called, and few are chosen.” It is a rare gift to feel the - 
beauty of anything in its fulness, and a rarer gift still is it to love that 
thing with all the passion of a human heart. Even Rénée, though she 
had a correct ear, had not so keen or perfect an appreciation of her 
own singing as Louis who only listened to her. She sang as any little 
bird might smg, happily and carelessly. 

When she was tired, her society was none the less acceptable to 
Louis ; for she became as mute as a young mouse, and listened to his 
dreams of the future as he planned them out for her benefit. ‘Wher 
I am a man I shall do as I like, of course,” Louis would say, “ and 
then I shall take lessons from the schoolmaster and learn music on his 
pianoforte ; then I shall write to the Minister, or to the Emperor, or to 
some one, and get the money to put the organ of Manneville to rights; 
then I shall become the organist. Eh! Rénée.” And little Rénée 
would nod and smile. But the very first of these “‘thens ” never came 
to pass ; for the schoolmaster died, and his poor old cracked piano 
was sold to a lady in Fontaine, and-with his own eyes Louis saw i4 
taken away in a cart. 

‘No more jingling, now,” sarcastically said the weaver. 

Louis felt the taunt as it was intended that he should feel it—1in his 
very heart. He was about sixteen when this misfortune occurred, and 
whether because the blow was so great that he required consolation, 
or because he was tall, strong, and as manly-looking as if he had been 
twenty, Louis suddenly took it into his head to make love to Rénée, 
who was as little, as slight, and almost as pale as ever. 

It was on a Sunday afternoon, whilst the weaver was safe at the café, 
and the pair, who had stolen out into the fields, were sitting side by 
side in the shadow of a green hedge, that Louis, to whom Rénée had 
been singing with her heavenly voice, remarked, coolly: 

‘When you are my wife, Rénée - 

‘¢ What!” cried Rénée, with a start. 
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“ Well, do you want to marry any one else, now?” he asked, sharply. 

“ That is not it, Louis ; but think how much older I am than you are.” 

*‘ Are you bigger, and stronger, and taller, too? Come, Rénée, you 
would not go and marry any one else, when you know all I have borne 
for your sake. Why,I should have run away long ago if it were not for 
you.” 

Rénée knew that, and felt silenced. Besides, she was a meek little 
thing, and always did Louis’ bidding. Moreover, she knew how he 
doated on her voice. How could she give that voice to another? So 
she made no further objection when Louis pursued : 

“When you are my wife, and I am organist of -Manneville, we shall 
have a house of our own, of course, and I shall have a piano, and you 
shall sing——” 

‘“‘A pretty tune I shall make you both sing, too, you young scape- 
graces!” cried a wrathful voice behind the hedge, above which the 
sveaver’s head soon appeared. How he had seen them and stolen after 
them, Louis could not imagine, but there he was, forbidding the banns. 
He would have done more if he had dared, but Louis was too strong 
and sturdy now to be struck, and what was more, he looked as if it 
might be dangerous to lay a finger on Rénée in his presence. So the 
weaver, keeping safe behind the hedge, ordered Rénée home forthwith, 
-and when she had obeyed silently, he turned to Louis, and said sarcas- 
tically : 

“You cannot marry Rénée without you mother’s consent till you are 
twenty-five—a long time to wait, Louis: nine years. You can learn 
-how to play on the organ in the meanwhile.” And chuckling to him- 
self, he walked away. 

‘“‘ Learn how to play on the organ? ay, and that I will,” muttered 
Louis between his set teeth, “‘and sooner than you think, too.” 

For the sake of his mother, who lived in wholesome dread of her 
stern husband, Louis had been a tolerably dutiful step-son, but he now 
felt roused to revolt, and the very next week war began. During that 
week, Louis and Rénée had been lectured and scolded daily. The nine 
‘years which French law exacted from Louis before he could marry 
Rénée without the consent of his mother and, in reality, of his step- 
father, for the poor woman had no will of her own, seemed all too brief 
to that bitter-minded old gentleman. He hated his step-son, and if he 
did not turn him out of the house forthwith, it was for the sake of his 
earnings at the loom; so he made up in worrying, what he could not take 
out of Louis in more substantial ill-usage. But at the end of a week, 
the weaver made a discovery which filled him with the direst wrath. He 
bided his opportunity, and one night as the church clock of Manneville 
was striking twelve, he went up to his daughter’s room, entered it 
abruptly, and found Rénée sitting up by her window, and looking out 
on the moonlit road, above which chill autumn mists were floating. 
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“ Why are you up and dressed at this hour?” he asked, sternly. 
Rénée could not answer—her fear was so great when she saw her 

father standing before her, with the flickering light of a tallow candle 
shining on his harsh face. 

‘¢ And where is Louis?” he continued. ‘“‘ Out; gone to Fontaine to 
take lessons from the organist, and you sit up to let him in, do you! 
Well, you need not. I shall let him in to-night, and settle accounts with 
you, Rénée, to-morrow.” 

He vanished, locking the door outside, and leaving Rénée half dead 
with fear, not for herself, but for Louis. Suddenly a bright thought 
struck her. She climbed up on a chest of drawers, opened a little case- 
ment above it, crept out through it, and lightly jumped down ona land- 
ing. Then she stole downstairs to the garden, and whilst her father 
was watching at the front door, she crept out through a gap in the 
hedge into the open country. She was soon on the high road, walking 
towards Fontaine in order to meet and warn Louis. 

Never before in all her life had Rénée been out so late, and being 
but a timid little thing, she felt very much afraid. It was all so lonely, 
so silent, and so solemn in the pale moonlight. Then it felt so chill, 
too, and those white mists which hung above the fields, made Rénée’s 
blood flow more slowly in her veins, and seemed to freeze the very mar- 
row in her bones. She walked up and down to keep herself warm, then, 
feeling tired, she sat down on the lowest step of a wayside cross, and 
waited there in vain; the moon waned, the sky broke with the gray- 
ness of early dawn, and Louis came not. They had missed each other ! 
Whilst Rénée was stealing out of the garden, Louis had come home 
along the road, but not receiving her usual signal, he had, instead of 
coming to the house, stolen into a neighbouring shed, where he was now 
fast asleep on a bundle of straw. 

Poor Rénée, who had not the comfort of knowing this much, stole 
home. Cold and heartsick, she got back to her room without having been 
missed; but her’s was the severest cost of that night’s work, for when 
her father came to unlock her room the next morning, he found Rénée 
lying on her bed in a burning fever, unable to move or to speak. 

Rénée lay for a month between life and death, and when she recov- 
ered, her beautiful voice was gone. Louis was the first whom she told 
of this, and she added, as a matter of course : 

« And I think, Louis, that as my voice is gone, you had better tell my 
father that you give me up, and perhaps he will let you learn music in 
peace.” 

“And so you thought it was for your voice that I liked you?” cried 
Louis, in hot indignation. 

Yes, Rénée had thought that; and seeing that she was loved for her 
own sake, she felt too happy for one moment, but the next she could 
not help saying : 
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“Oh! Louis! how shall we manage ?” 

Death settled that question; for soon after Rénée’s recovery the 
mother of Louis died. At once the youth’s resolve was taken. He 
would go away; go and try his fortunes, and come back and be organist 
of Manneville, and marry Rénée if she would only wait for him. Rénée 
raised her soft dark eyes to his. 

“T shall wait for you till I die,” she said. 

The weaver would have tried to keep- Louis, just to vex and thwart 
him, if the young man had not gone away without saying a word to any 
one save Rénée. He vanished from the house one morning, and after 
a while Rénée felt as if he had vanished out of her life. No one knew 
whither he was gone, no one knew what he was doing, no one had seen 
or met Louis, or heard of him, till, two years after his departure, a report 
reached Manneville, that Louis Picard had died in one of the Paris 
hospitals. It was the weaver who told Rénée, with a low chuckling 
laugh. She heard, but did not believe him. When we love and are 
young, the being we love wears a charm against all harm. Death, which 
can lay whole kingdoms waste, and level nations in the grave has no 
power over the beloved one of a young heart. 

‘Tt is not true, it cannot be true; Louis is not dead,” Rénée said to 
herself, not merely on that day, but on every day that followed it for 
weeks and months ; but as time passed and brought no tidings from the 
absent one, Rénée sank into that dull apathy which is twin sister to 
despair. Louis had been gone four years, when his enemy, the weaver, 
was found dead in his bed one morning, by his poor little daughter. It 
was a cruel shock, and the sorrow it inflicted was not lessened by a dis- 
covery Rénée made after the funeral. In looking over her father’s pos- 
sessions, she found the fragment of a letter addressed to herself by 
Louis, but what the purport of the letter had been, and whether it had 
been written before or after the report of his death, there was nothing 
to show. All Rénée’s wounds bled afresh as she held the mutilated 
letter in her hand. Was Louis living or dead, had he forgotten her, or 
would he come back some day? Who could tell! not Rénée surely, 
only one thing she knew. 

“‘T will wait for him till I die,” she said to her own heart, as she put 
the letter away. It is the lot of many women to wait so; and Rénée, 
meek and trusting, bore her fate with silent patience. She never spoke 
of the hope that lived within her. She never complained that her youth 
was wasting away in this lonely vigil for one who seemed to have for- 
gotten her ; she never even uttered his name, but she lived alone in her 
father’s old tumble-down house, tenderly keeping the memory of the 
past in her faithful heart. And thus her life was passing slowly and 
heavily, when there occurred an unexpected event to break its mono- 
tony. 

Rénée was coming home one evening from her day’s work, for Manne- 
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ville is faithful to the old custom of having its dresses made at home, 
when she found with much surprise, a strange woman sitting on the 
threshold of her dwelling, and evidently waiting for her. 

“Are you Rénée Deschamps ?” asked the stranger, who was middle- 
aged, sharp-tongued, and sharp-eyed. 

‘That is my name,” answered Rénée, meekly. 

“Well, you are little,” said the stranger, emphatically; “open the door 
will you? I am tired waiting here.” 

Rénée did as she was bid. She felt perplexed and amazed, and a 
wild hope fluttered at her breast. Was this imperative stranger bringing 
tidings of her long-lost Louis? But no, her visitor soon dispelled the 
illusion. 

“YT am your aunt Marie,” she said, sitting down at once. “I quar- 
relled with your father on your poor mother’s wedding-day, and we 
never made it up. Well, he is dead now, poor fellow. Hearing you 
were alone, I came to see you, or rather,” she added, casting the 
contemptuous look of a town woman on Rénée’s bare country 
home, “to take you away with me to Rouen, where I live, as you 
know.” 

Rénée was startled, frightened, and yet pleased. Perhaps she might 
hear something of Louis in Rouen! So she accepted her aunt’s pro- 
posal, and went away with her the next morning. 

Madame Reux was a childless widow. She had a little income on 
which she could keep a servant that would be willing to work and ex- 
‘pect no wages. Such a prize she hoped to secure in Rénée, who, being 
meek and humble, and having never had a will of her own, yielded to 
her aunt’s wishes without demur. Yet, even Rénée soon found that she 
had exchanged freedom for servitude, a home for a prison. Madame 
Reux lived in a dark and dingy lane, in a dismal old house where Rénéc 
felt smothered for want of air. Madame Reux said that the twilight 
which reigned in her home was the best thing in the world for weak 
eyes, and rejoiced over the absence of bright sun and blue sky. Both 
were intercepted by a dead wall facing her windows. This was the 
back of a convent, which was, however, poor Rénée’s only comfort, tor 
on a Sunday morning, the full tones of an organ rose from its little 
chapel, filling Rénéec’s heart with mingled sorrow and delight. The 
sounds of that organ, the first which she had ever heard, were Rénée’s 
only link with that past of which she had hoped to find some token in 
Rouen. No one knew anything about Louis Picard in that large 
city, no one had ever heard of the peasant boy who was to become the 
organist of Manneville. 

_ Rénée was pining away like a bird in her cage, when her aunt luckily 
got tired of seeing her little pale face and sad eyes. 

“Go back to Manneville, my dear,” she said to her, at the end of 
six months. ‘You have bad health, and the money I have spent on 
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your journey here has been wasted; but you have seen Rouen and 
enjoyed yourself, and I don’t grudge it.” 

Renée might have replied that she had seen the dead wall of the 
Convent and heard its organ, but she was a meek little soul, and took 
her aunt’s generosity as granted. 

The autumn day was cold and still when Rénée alighted from the 
diligence in Fontaine, and prepared to walk on alone to Manneville. 
The road was bleak and very lonely, but Rénée’s heart felt lighter than 
it had felt for many a day. Only once it sank within her. She was 
passing by the field where Louis had found her scaring birds away 
from the corn, and heard her singing the “ Adeste Fideles.” Brown and 
bare was that field now. No yellow corn was ripening in the summer 
sun. No little pilfering birds had to be frightened away ; no humming- 
bee was rifling the wild thyme in the pasture field; no happy, singing 
Rénée, no delighted, listening Louis was there now ; far as she looked, 
Rénée only saw the naked, furrowed earth stretching away before her. 
Thus, too, was her life—her life so young still, but from which bright- 
ness, pleasure, and song had departed. So Rénée thought, forgetting 
that the seed of another harvest was ripening beneath that brown 
carth, and that thus, too, it might yet be with her. 

The grayness of twilight was settling on Manneville as Rénée ap- 
proached it. She saw the old church on the hill, and little lights 
twinkling here and there around it; but though Rénée looked wistfully 
at the village, she shunned its steep main street, and took a quiet lane 
which led her to her own house in the fields. She met no one on her 
way, and when she entered the dwelling in which her youth had been 
spent, when she struck a light and kindled a little crackling fire of rape 
stalks, and sat down looking at it, Rénée, though at home once more, 
felt that sense of loneliness upon her which comes to us when we have 
left the dead behind us, and must needs journey on through life without 
them. 

Still, Rénée was young, and to youth many things are pleasant. The 
sun shone so brightly the next day, the sky was so clear and blue, that 
Rénée felt cheerful as she looked into the fields—all white with the 
night’s frost. This was Sunday, too, and when the familiar Manneville 
bells came pealing on the air, Rénée’s heart had a throb of gladness. 
She liked that old church dearly, and had never found in all Rouen one 
that she liked half so well. Neither Notre Dame nor Saint Ouen 
could make Rénée forget her early love. 

“Thank God to be at home once more!” she said to her own heart, 
as she took her seat on the old bench where she had sat since she 
could remember. It was early, and the church was empty still, but 
Renée liked that. She wanted to pray quietly, and collect her thoughts 
before the congregation came in. She was kneeling, and had closed 
her eyes, feeling, perhaps, that she could not well help being a little 
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distracted at seeing all the well-known faces around her, when mass 
began. It began, and with it there pealed through the church, clear, 
deep, and strong, the voice of the long silent organ. 

If Rénée did not start up and utter a cry, it was because the very 
excess of her surprise kept her motionless and mute. But she shook 
from head to foot, and felt in a trance of amazed delight. If the test 
of music be in its power over a human heart, never surely was there 
music out of heaven like that to which Rénée listened then. She hid 
her face in her hands and let happy, grateful tears, flow through her 
little fingers. In the meanwhile, the organ poured forth its glorious 
tide of sound, now triumphant, now pathetic, now solemn and 
tender; and, what with the music and the delight of knowing that 
Louis had come back, for she did not doubt it one moment, Rénée 
felt that perfect bliss which life grants to few, and to those few but 
rarely, 

And now mass was over, the organ was hushed, and the congregation 
poured out. Rénée shyly lingered as long as she could, till the church 
was well nigh empty, then she rose and slowly walked out. The ordeal 
she had wished to delay was waiting for her beneath the church porch, 
for she reached it at the same time with Louis, who had just left the 
vestry, and was still flushed with the joy and pride of his triumph. All 
the little world of Manneville was gathered on the place outside, and 
Stood there looking on at the meeting of the two lovers. 

Louis went up to Rénée and gave her his arm, without uttering a 
word, and Rénée took it as he gave it, silently, and thus, arm-in-arm, 
feeling as if they trod on air, now that life had fulfilled its swectest 
promises for them, these two happy ones went down the main street 
of Manneville, hearing their own story told by every looker-on. 

“ He went to Paris, he did.” 

“ He got the money to repair the organ.” 

“ All these years she waited for him.” 

“To think of all he went through to learn music. He a weaver, 
too.” 

‘Her father burned the letters.” 

‘* He is our organist now.” 

“TI always liked Rénée, I did.” 

“God bless them both.” 

And so the chorus went on till it dicd away behind Louis and 
Rénée as they wandered together in the quiet autumn landscape. 

“* And what have you to tell me, Rénée?” asked Louis, when his 
story was ended—a wonderful story of untiring energy—long struggles, 
and final victory. ‘ What have you been doing all these years?” 

“Waiting for you,” tenderly answered Rénée. Then, raising her 
soft dark eyes to his, with a smile, she began to sing very sweetly. 
For Providence had been kind to the faithful girl who sat and waited, 
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as well as to the brave man who went forth to strive, and Rénée’s 
voice, her beautiful voice, had all come back. | 

The happiness of Louis would have been perfect if he could have 
played on the organ of Manneville on his own wedding-day, but as 
that was impossible, the organist of Fontaine had to come and render 
him that good service. 


OH, SAY! 
By Mrs. G. Linn.£us BANKS. 


Ou, say, has the tremulous snowdrop 
Rung its bells o’er the frozen mould ? 
Or the crocus arrayed its lances 
As a guard for the cup of gold? 
Or timorous eye of the daisy 
Peeped out from her veil of grass, 
To enquire if the Spring be coming 
From the courier-winds that pass ? ‘ 


Oh, say, are the tree-buds swelling, 
With a promise of future leaves ? 
Do the young birds seem to be courting, 
Or building beneath the eaves? 
Have the breezes or sunbeams whispered, 
‘Surly Winter has ceased to reign?” 
Do the brooks run along rejoicing 
To escape from his icy chain ? 


I long for a token of Springtide 
Beyond that of lengthening light ; 
I would fain see an early daisy, 
Or a snowdrop so pure and white. 
I have lain so long on my pillows, 
My soul had so nigh taken wing, 
I long for the perfume and promise 
That come with the blooms of the Spring ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
OF WHAT WAS, AND OF WHAT MIGHT BE. 


ESSY RANE sat at the large window of her dining-room in the 

coming twilight. Some twelve months had elapsed since her 
marriage, and summer was round again. Her work had dropped on 
her lap: it was that of stitching some wristbands for her husband : 
and she sat inhaling the fresh sweet scent of the garden flowers, and 
watching Jelly’s movements in the room facing her—Mrs. Cumberland’s. 
Jelly had a candle in her hand, apparently searching for something, for 
she was throwing its light and her own eyes into every hole and 
corner. Bessy stooped forward to pluck a sprig of sweet verbena, and 
sat on tranquilly. 

At the table behind her sat Dr. Rane, writing as fast as the decreas- 
ing light would allow. Some unusual and peculiar symptoms had 
manifested themselves in a patient he had been recently attending, and 
he was making them and the case into a paper for a medical publica- 
tion, in the hope that it would bring him back a remunerating guinea 
or two. 

‘Oliver, I am sure you can’t see,” said Bessy presently, looking 
round. 

“It is almost blindman’s holiday, dear. Will you ring for the 
lamp ?” 

Mrs. Rane rose. But, instead of ringing for the lamp, she went up 
to him, and put her hand on his shoulder persuasively. 

“Take a quarter of an hour’s rest, Oliver. You will find all the 
benefit of it: and it is not quite time to light the lamp. Let us take a 
stroll in the garden.” 
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“You are obstructing what little light is left, Bessy ; standing between 
me and the window.” 

“Of course I am. I’m doing it on purpose. Come! You ought 
to know a great deal better than I do that it is bad to try the eyes, sir. 
Please, Oliver !” 

Yielding to her entreaties, he pushed the paper from him with a sigh 
of weariness, and they stepped from the window into the garden. Bessy 
passed her hand within his arm; and, turning towards the more covert 
paths, they began to converse with one another in a semi-whisper. 

Many a twilight’ half hour had they thus paced together of late, 
talking earnestly of what was and of what might be. The first year of 
their marriage had not been one of success in a pecuniary point of 
view: for Dr. Rane’s practice improved not. He earned barely 
enough for their moderate wants. Bessy, the cash-keeper, had a 
difficulty in making both ends meet. But the fact was not known: 
never a syllable of it transpired from either of them. Dr. Rane was 
seen out and about a great deal, going to and fro among his patients : 
and the world did not suspect his returns were so poor. 

The new surgeon, Seeley, had stepped into all Mr. Alexander’s 
practice, and was flourishing. Dr. Rane’s, as before, was chiefly con- 
fined to the lower classes, especially those belonging to the North 
Works: and, from certain circumstances, these men were not so full of 
funds as they had been, and consequently not so well able to pay him. 
That Dr. Rane was bitterly mortified at not getting on better, for his 
wife’s sake as well as his own, could not be mistaken. Bessy preached 
of hope cheerfully; of a bright future in store yet; but he had lost 
faith in it. 

It seemed to Dr. Rane that everything was a failure. The medical 
book he had been engaged upon in persevering industry at the time of 
his marriage, from which he had anticipated great things both in fame 
and fortune, had not met with success. He had succeeded in getting 
it published ; but as yet there were no returns. He had sacrificed a 
sum of money towards its publication : not a very large sum, it’s true, 
but larger than they could afford, and nobody but themselves knew 
how it had crippled them. Bessy said it would come back some day 
with plenty of interest ; they had only to keep up a good heart and live 
frugally. 

Poor Bessy herself had one grief that she never spoke of, even to 
him—the lack of offspring. There had been no prospect of it whatever : 
and she so loved children! As week after week, month after month 
went by without bringing sign, her disappointment was very keen. She 
was beginning to get a little reconciled to it now: and grew only the 
more devoted to her husband. 

Mrs. Rane was an excellent manager in the household, spending the 
smallest fraction that she could, consistent with comfort. It had. not 
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yet come to the lack of ¢kaf. At the turn of the previous winter, old 
Phillis became ill and had to leave; and Bessy had since kept only 
Molly Green. By a fortunate chance Molly understood cooking ; she 
had grown to be a really excellent servant. At the small rate of expense 
they lived at now, Dr. Rane might perhaps have managed to continue 
to meet it while he waited patiently for better luck: but he did not 
intend to do anything of the kind. His only anxiety was to remove to 
another place, as far away as might be from Dallory Ham. 

Whether this thirst for migration would have arisen had his practice 
been successful, cannot be told. We can only relate things as they 
were. With the disappointment—and other matters—lying upon him, 
the getting away from Dallory had grown into a wild, burning desire, 
that never quitted him by night or by day. That one fatal mistake of 
his life seemed to hang over him like a curse. It’s true that when he 
penned the letter so disastrous in its result, he had no more intention in 
his heart of slaying or killing than had the paper he wrote on ; he had 
only thought of putting Alexander into disfavour at Dallory Hall: but 
—it had turned out as it had turned out; and Dr. Rane felt that he 
had a life to answer for. He might have borne this: and at any rate 
his running away from Dallory would neither lessen the heart’s burden 
nor add to it: but what he could not bear, was the prospect of detec- 
tion. Not a day passed, but he saw somebody or another whose face 
tacitly reminded him that such discovery might take place. He felt 
sure that Mrs. Gass suspected him still of having written the letter; he 
knew that his mother doubted it; he picked up a half suspicion of 
Jelly ; he had more than half a one of Richard North: and how many 
others there might be, he knew not. Ever since the time when he 
returned from his marriage trip, there had been an involuntary constraint 
in Richard’s manner to him; and which he felt sure was not his own 
fancy. As to Jelly, the way he sometimes caught her green eyes 
observing him, was enough to give a nervous man the shivers: which 
Dr. Rane was not. How he could have committed the fatal mistake of 
putting that copy—or semi-copy—of the miserable letter into his pocket- 
book, he never knew. He had tried his writing and his words on two 
or three pieces of paper, but he surely thought he had torn all up and 
burnt the pieces. Over and over again, looking back upon his care- 
lessness, he said to himself that it was Fate. Not carelessness, in one 
sense of the word. Carelessness if you will, but a carelessness that he 
could not go from in the arbitrary dominion of Fate. Fate had been 
controlling him with her iron hand, to bring his crime home to him; 
and he could not escape it. Whatever it might have been, how- 
ever, Fate, or want of caution, it had led to his being a suspected man 
by some few around him; and, continue to live amidst them, he would 
not. Dr. Rane was a proud-natured man, liking in an especial degree 
to stand well in the estimation of his fellow creatures; to have such a 
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degradation, as this, brought publicly home to him would go well nigh 
to kill him with shame. Rather than face it, he would have run away 
to the remotest quarter of the habitable globe. 

And he had quite imbued Bessy with the wish for change. She 
but thought as he thought. Never suspecting the true cause of his wish 
to get away and establish himself elsewhere, she only saw how real tt 
was. Of this they talked, night after night, pacing the garden paths. 
“There seems to have been a spell of ill-luck attending me ever since 
I settled in this place,” he would say to her ; “and I know it won't be 
lifted off while I stop.” He was saying it on this very night. 

“‘T hate the place, Bessy,” he observed, looking up at the bright 
evening star that began to show itself in the clear blue sky. ‘‘ But for 
my mother, and you, I should never have stayed in it. I wish I had 
the money to buy a practice elsewhere. As it is, I must establish one.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Bessy. ‘‘ But where? The great thing is—what 
other place to fix upon.” 

Of course that was the chief thing. Dr. Rane looked down and kept 
silence, pondering various matters in his mind. Fle thought it had 
better be London. A friend of his, one Dr. Jones, who had been a 
fellow-student in their student-days, was doing a large practice as 
a medical man in the neighbourhood of New York : he wanted assistance, 
and had proposed to Dr. Rane to go over and join him. Nothing in 
the world would Dr. Rane have liked better; and Bessy was willing to 
go where he went, even to quit her native land for good ; but Dr. Jones 
did not offer this without an equivalent, and the terms he named to be 
paid down, £500, were entirely beyond the reach of Oliver Rane. So he 
supposed it must be London. With the two hundred pounds that he 
hoped to get for the good-will of his own practice in Dallory Ham—at 
this very moment he was trying to negotiate with a gentleman for it in 
private—he should set-up in London, or else purchase a small share in 
an established practice. Anything, anywhere to get away, and to 
leave the nightmare of daily-dreaded discovery behind him! 

“Once we are away from this place, Bessy, we shall get on. I feel 
sure of it. You won't long have to live like a hermit, from dread of the 
cost of entertaining company, or to look at every sixpence before you 
lay it out.” | 

‘T don’t mind it, Oliver. You know how sorry I should be if you 
thought of giving up our home here for my sake.” 

“‘ But I don’t ; it’s for my own as well,” he hastily added. “You 
can’t realize what it is, Bessy, for a clever medical man—and I am that 
—to be beaten back ever into obscurity ; to find no field for his talents ; 
to watch others of his generation rise into note and usefulness. I have 
not got on here ; Madam has schemed to prevent it. Why she should 
have pushed on Alexander ; why she should push Seeley; not for their 
sakes, but to oppose me, I have never been able to imagine. Unless 
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it was that my mother, when Fanny Gass, and Mr. North were intimate 
as brother and sister in early life.” | 

** And Madam despises the Gass family, and ours equally. It was a 
black-letter day for us all when papa married her.” 

“Tt is no reason why she should have set her face against me. It has 
been a fatal blight on me: worse than you and the world think for, 
Bessy.” 

“Tam sure you must have felt it so,” murmured Bessy. ‘And she 
would have stopped our marriage if she could.” 

“Whoever succeeds me here will speedily make a good practice of 
it. You'llsee. She has kept me from doing it. There’s one blessed 
thing—her evil influence cannot follow us elsewhere.” 

“‘T should like to become rich and have a large house, and get poor 
papa to live with us,” said Bessy hopefully. ‘‘ Madam is worrying him 
into his grave with her cruel temper. Oh, Oliver, I should like him 
to come !” 

“I’m sure I’d not object,” replied Dr. Rane good-naturedly. ‘ How 
they will keep up the expenses at Dallory Hall if this strike be prolonged, 
I cannot think. Serve Madam right !” 

** Do you hear much of the trouble, Oliver?” 

“Much of it! Why, I hearnothing else. The men are fools. They'll 
cut their own throats as sure as a gun. Your brother Richard sees it 
coming.” 

‘¢ Sees what?” asked Bessy, not exactly understanding. 

“Ruin,” emphatically replied Dr. Rane. ‘The men will play at bo- 
peep with reason until the trade has left them. Fools! Fools!” 

‘It’s not the poor men, Oliver. I have lived amongst them, some of 
them at any rate, since I was a child, and I don’t like to hear them 
blamed. It is that they are misled. Misled by the trades unions.” 

““Nonsense!” replied Dr. Rane. ‘‘ A man who has his living to earn 
ought not to allow himself to be misled. There’s his work to hand ; 
let him do it.: A body of would-be autocrats might come down on me 
and say ‘Oliver Rane, we want you to join our society : which forbids 
doctors to visit patients except under its own rules and regulations.’ 
Suppose I listened to them ?—and stayed at home, and let Seeley, or 
anybody else who would, snap up my practice, and awoke presently to 
find my means of living irrevocably gone ?—nothing left for me but the 
workhouse? Should I deserve pity? Certainly not.” 

Bessy laughed a little. They were going in, and she—still keeping 
her hand within his arm—coaxed him yet for another minute’s 
recreation into the drawing-room. Sitting down to the piano in the 
fading-light—the piano that Richard had given her—she began a song 
that her husband was fond of, ““O Bay of Dublin.” That sweet song, 
set to the air of the “ Groves of Blarney,” by the late Lady Dufferin. 
Bessy’s voice was weak and of no compass, but true and rather 
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Sweet ; and she had that by no means common gift of rendering every 
word as distinctly heard as though it were spoken: so that her singing 
was pleasant to listen to. Her husband liked it. He leaned against 
the window-frame, now as she sang, in a deep reverie, gazing out on 
Dallory Ham, and at the man lighting the road-side lamps. Dr. Rane 
never heard this song but he wished he was the emigrant singing it, 
with some wide ocean flowing between him and home. 

**'What’s this, I wonder P” 

Some woman, whom he did not recognise, had turned in at his gate 
and was ringing the door-bell. Dr. Rane found he was called out to 
a patient : one of the profitless people, as usual. 

“‘Piersons’ want me, Bessy,” he looked into the room to say. “The 
man’s worse. I shall not be long.” 

And Bessy rose when she heard the street-door closed. 

Taking a clean duster from a drawer, she carefully passed it over 
the keys before closing her piano for the night. Very much did 
Bessy cherish her drawing-room and its furniture. ‘ They did not use it 
much: not from fear of spoiling it, but because the other room with 
its large bay window seemed the most cheery ; and people feel more at 
ease in the room they commonly sit in. Bessy took pride in her house as 
though it had been one of the grandest in all Dallory : happy as a queen 
in it, felt she. Stepping lightly over the drawing-room carpet—fresh as 
the day when it came out of Turtle’s warehouse—touching, with a gentle 
finger, some pretty thing or other on the tables as she passed, she 
opened the door and called to the servant. 

“‘ Molly, it is time these shutters were shut.” 

Molly Green, in a bit of a cap tilted on her hair behind, and a 
white muslin-apron, came out of the kitchen hard by. Molly liked 
to be as smart as the best of them, although she had the whole work to 
do. Which whole was not very much, when aided by her mistress’s 
help and good-management. 

“You had better light the hall-lamp,” added Mrs. Rane, as she went 
up stairs. 

It was tolerably light yet. Bessy often did what she was about to 
do—namely, draw down the window blinds; it saved Molly the 
trouble. The wide landing was less bare than it used to be; at the 
‘time of Dr. Rane’s marriage he had covered it with some green 
drugget, and put a chair and a book-shelf there. It still looked too 
large, still presented a contrast with the luxuriously furnished landing of 
Mrs. Cumberland’s opposite, especially when the two wide windows 
happened to be open; but Bessy thought her own good enough. Of 
the two back-rooms, one had been furnished as a spare bed-chamber; 
the other had not much in it beside Bessy’s boxes that had come 
from the Hall. Richard had spoken kindly to her about this last 
chamber. “Should any contingency arise; sickness, or else; that you 
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should require its use, Bessy,” he said, “and Rane not find it quite 
convenient to spare money for furniture, let me know, and I'll do it for 
you.” She had thanked him gratefully : but the contingency had not 
come yet. 

Into this back room first went Bessy, passed by her boxes, closed the 
window, and drew the white blind down. From thence into the 
chamber by its side—a pretty room, with chintz curtains to the window 
and the Arabian bed. Dr. Rane was very particular about having 
plenty of air in his house, and would have every window open all day 
long. Next, Bessy crossed the landing back again to her own chamber. 
She had to pass through the drab room (as may be remembered) to get 
toit. The drab room was just in the same state that it used to be; its 
floor bare, Dr. Rane’s glass-jars and other articles used in chemistry 
lying on one side it. Formerly they were strewed about any where: 
under Bessy’s neat rule, they were gathered together into a small space. 
Sometimes Bessy thought she should like to make this her own sitting 
and work-room : its window looked to the fields beyond Dallory Ham. 
Often, when she first came to the house, she would softly say to her 
secret heart, “ What a nice day-nursery it would make!” She had left 
off saying it now. 

Taking some work from a drawer in her own room, which was 
what she went up for—for she knew that Oliver would tell her to leave 
off if she attempted to stitch the wristbands by candle-light—she stood 
for a minute at the window and saw some gentleman, whom she did 
not recognise, turn out of Mr. Seeley’s, and go towards Dallory. 

‘“‘ A fresh patient,” she thought to herself, with a sigh very like envy. 
“He gets them all. I wish a few would come to Oliver.” 

As she watched the stranger up the road, something in his height 
and make put her in sudden mind of her dead brother, Edmund. All 
her thoughts went back to the unhappy time of his death, and to the 
letter that had led to it. 

“It’s very good of Oliver to comfort me, saying he could not in 
any case have lived long—and I suppose it was so,” murmured Bessy ; 
“but that does not make it any the less shocking. He was killed. 
Cut off without warning by that anonymous, wicked letter. And I don’t 
believe the writer will be ever traced now: even Richard seems to 
have cooled in the pursuit, since he discovered it was not the man he 
had suspected.” 

Close upon the return of Dr. and Mrs. Rane after their marriage, the 
tall thin stranger who had been seen with Timothy Wilks the night 
before the anonymous letter was sent, and whom Richard North and 
others fully believed to have been the writer, was discovered. It proved 
to be a poor artist, travelling the country to take sketches—who was 
sometimes rather too fond of being a boon companion with whatever 
company he might happen to fall into. Hovering here for some days, 
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hovering there, all in pursuit of his calling, he at length made his 
head quarters at Whitborough. Hearing he was suspected, he came 
voluntarily forward, and convinced Richard North that he at least had 
had nothing to do with the letter. Richard’s answer was, that he fully 
believed him. And perhaps it was Richard North’s manner at this 
time, coupled with a remark he made to the effect that “it might be 
better to allow all speculation on the point to rest,” that first gave Dr. 
Rane the idea of Richard’s suspicion of himself. Things had been left 
at rest since: and even Bessy, as we see, thought her brother was 
growing cool. 

Turning from the window with a sigh, given to the memory of her 
dead brother, she passed through the ante-room to the landing on her 
way down stairs. Mrs. Cumberland’s landing opposite gave forth a 
brilliant light as usual—for that lady liked to burn plenty of lamps in 
her hall and staircases—and Ann, the housemaid, was drawing down 
the window blind. Mrs. Rane’s window had never had a blind. 

Molly Green was taking the supper-tray into the dining-room when 
she got down. Bessy hovered about it, seeing that things were as her 
husband liked them. She put his slippers ready, she drew his arm- 
chair forward ; ever solicitous for his comfort. To wait on him and 
make things pleasant for him was the great happiness of her life. After 
that she sat down and worked by lamp-light, awaiting his return. 

While Dr. Rane, walking forth to see his patient and walking home 
again, was buried in an unpleasant reverie, like a man in a dream. 
That one dreadful mistake lay always with heavier weight upon him at 
the solitary evening hour. Now and again, he would almost fancy he 
should see Edmund North looking out at him from the road-side hedges 
or behind trees. At any sacrifice he must get away from the place, and 
then perhaps a chance of peace might come: at least from this ever- 
haunting dread of discovery. He would willingly give the half of his 
remaining life, to undo that past dark night’s work. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MRS. GASS AMID THE WORKMEN. 


THERE was trouble amidst the Dallory work-people. It had been 
looming for some time before it came. No works throughout the king- 
dom had been more successfully carried on than the North Works. 
The men were well paid; peace and satisfaction had always reigned 
between them and their employers. But when some delegates, or 
emissaries, or whatever they may please to call themselves, arrived 
stealthily at Dallory from the Trades Unions, and took up their stealthy 
abode in the place, and whispered their stealthy whispers into the ears 
of the men, the peace was over. 
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It matters not to trace the working of these insidious whispers, or 
how the poison spread. Others have done it far more effectively and 
to the purpose than I could. Sufficient to say that the Dallory work- 
people caught the infection prevailing amidst other bodies of men— 
which the public, to its cost, has of late years known too much of 
—and they joined the ranks of the disaffected. First there had been 
doubt, and misgiving, and wavering; then agitation; then dissatisfac- 
tion; then parleying with their master, Richard North; then demands 
to be paid more and do less work. In vain Richard, with his 
strong good sense, argued and reasoned; showing them, in all kind- 
ness, not in anger, how mistaken was the course they were entering on, 
and what must come of it. They listened to him with respect, for he 
was liked and esteemed; but they would not give-ina jot. It had been 
told privately to Richard that much argument and holding-out had been 
carried on with the Trades Union emissaries, some of whom were ever 
hovering over Dallory like birds of prey: the workmen wanting to 
Insist on the sound sense of Richard North’s view of things, the others 
speciously disproving. But it came to nothing. The workmen yielded 
to their despotic lords and rulers just as submissively as others have 
done, and Richard’s words were set at nought. They were like so many 
tame sheep following blindly their leader. The agitation, beginning 
about the time of Bessy North’s marriage, continued for many months ; 
it then came to an issue, and for several weeks now the works had been 
shut up. 

For the men had struck. North and Gass had valuable contracts on 
hand, and they could not be completed. Unless matters took a turn 
speedily, masters and men would alike be ruined. The ruin of the first 
involved that of the last. 

Mrs. Gass took things more equably than Richard North. In one 
sense she had less cause to take them otherwise. Her prosperity did 
not depend on the works. A large sum of hers was certainly invested 
in them; but a larger one was in other securities safe and sure. If the 
works and their capital went to nought, the only difference it would 
make to Mrs. Gass was, that she should have so much the less money 
to leave behind her when she died. In this sense therefore Mrs. Gass 
could take things calmly: but in regard to the men’s conduct she was 
far more out-spoken and severe than Richard. 

Dallory presented a curious scene. In former days, during work 
time not an idle man was to be met: the village street, the various 
outlets, had looked almost deserted, save for the playing children. Now 
the narrow thoroughfares were blocked up with groups of men; talking 
seriously, or chaffing with each other, as might be; most of them smok- 
ing and spitting, and all looking utterly sick of the wearily-passing hours. 
Work does not tire a man—or woman either—half as much as idleness. 

At first the holiday was agreeable from its novelty; the six days 
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were Sunday as well as the seventh ; and the men and women lived in 
clover. Not one family in twenty had been sufficiently provident to 
put by money for a rainy day, good though their wages had been ; 
but the trades unions took care of their new protegés, and supplied 
them with funds. But—as the weeks went on, and Richard North 
gave no sign of relenting—that is, of acceding to his men’s demands 
by taking them on again at their terms—the funds did not come in so 
liberally. Husbands, not accustomed to be stinted; wives, not 
knowing how to make sixpence suffice for a shilling, might be excused 
if they felt a little put out; and they began to take things to the 
pawnbroker’s, Mr. Ducket, the respectable functionary who presided 
over the interests of the three gilt balls at Dallory, rubbed his hands 
complacently as he took the articles in. Being gifted with a long sharp 
nose, his scent was keen, and he smelt the good time coming. 

One day in passing the shop, Mrs. Gass saw three women in it. 

She walked in herself; and, with scant ceremony, demanded what they 
were pledging. The women slunk away, hiding their property under 
their aprons, and leaving their errand to be completed another time. 
That Mrs. Gass or their master, Richard North, should see them at 
this work, brought humiliation to their minds, and shame to their 
cheeks. Richard North and Mrs. Gass had both told them (to their 
intense disbelief) that it would come to this: and to be detected in the 
actual fact of pledging, seemed very like a tacit defeat. 

‘So you’ve began, have you, Ducket?” commenced Mrs. Gass. 

‘Began what, ma’am?” asked Ducket; a little, middle-aged man 
with watery eyes and weak hair: always deferent in manner to the 
wealthy and fine Mrs. Gass. 

‘‘ Began what! Why, the spouting. I told ’em all they’d come to 
the pawn-shop.” | 

“It’s them that have began the spouting, ma’am; not me.” ! 

‘Where do you suppose it will end, Ducket?” | 

Ducket shook his head meekly, intimating that he couldn’t suppose. | 
He was naturally meek in disposition, and the brow-beating he | 
habitually underwent in the course of business from his customers of 
the fairer sex, had tended to subdue his spirit and make him mild as 
honey. | 

‘Tt "ll just end in their pawning every earthly thing their homes has | 
got inside of ’em, leaving them to the four naked walls,” said Mrs. 
Gass. ‘‘ And the next move ’ll be into the work ’us.” 

In the presence of Mrs. Gass, Ducket did not choose to show any 
sense of latent profit this wholesale pledging might bring to him. On | 
the contrary, he affected to see nothing but gloom. 

“ A nice prospect for us rate-payers, ma’am, that ’ud be! Taxes be 7 
heavy enough, as it is, in Dallory parish, without having all these 
workmen and their families throw’d on us to eat us up.” 
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“Tf the taxes was of my mind, Ducket, they’d let the men starve, 
rather than help ’em. When strong, able-bodied artizans have got 
plenty of work to do, and won’t do it, it’s time for them to be taught a 
lesson. As sure as you be standing on that side your counter, and me 
on this, them misbeguided men will come to want a mouldy crust.” 

“Well, I’d not wish ’em as bad as that,” said Ducket; who, apart 
from the hardness .induced by his trade, was rather soft-hearted. 
*¢ Perhaps Mr. Richard North ’ll give in.” 

“Mr. Richard North give in!” echoed Mrs. Gass. “Don’t you 
upset your brains with perhapsing that, Ducket. Who ought to give 
in—looking at the rights and wrongs of the question—North and 
Gass; or the men? ‘Tell me that.” 

“Well, I think the men are wrong,” acknowledged the PaWaiorct, 
smoothing down his coarse white linen apron. ‘“ And foolish too.” 

Mrs. Gass nodded several times, a significant look on her pleasant- 
natured face. She wore a topknot of white feathers, and they bowed 
majestically with the movement. 

‘Maybe they'll live to see it, too. They will, unless their senses 
come back to ’em pretty quick. Look here, Ducket: wee a was 
about to say is this—Don't you be too free to take their traps in.’ 

Ducket’s face assumed ’a rueful cast. But Mrs. Gass was ie at 
him ; evidently waiting for an answer. 

‘“‘T don’t see any way for refusing of things when they be brought to 
me, Mrs. Gass, ma’am. The women ’ud only go off to Whitborough 
and pledge ’em there.” 

‘Then they should go—for me.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” rejoined the man, not knowing what else to say. 

“T’m not particular squeamish, Ducket: trade’s trade; and a 
pawnbroker must live as well as other people. I don’t say but 
what the money he lends does sometimes a world of good to them 
that’s got no other help to turn to—and, may be, through no fault of 
their own, poor things. But when it comes to the dismantling of homes 
by the dozen and the score, and the leaving of families as naked and 
destitute as ever they were when they came into this blessed world, 
that’s different. And I’d not like to have it on my conscience, Ducket, 
though I was ten pawnbrokers.” 

Mrs. Gass quitted the shop with the last words, leaving Ducket to 
digest them. In passing North Inlet, she saw a group of the disaffected 
collected together, and turned out of her way to speak to them. Mrs. 
Gass was entirely at home, so to say, with every one of the men at the 
works; more so perhaps than a lady of better birth and breeding 
could ever have been. She found fault with them and commented on 
their failings as familiarly as though she had been one of themselves, 
Of the whole body of workpeople, not more than three or four had 
consistently raised their voices against the strike. These few would 
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willingly have gone to work again, and thought it a terrible hardship that 
they could not: but of course the refusal of the many .to return 
practically closed the gates on all. Richard North could not keep his 
business going with only half a dozen pairs of hands in it. 

“Well,” began Mrs. Gass, “ what’s the time o’ day with you men?” 

The men parted at the address, and touched their caps. The “time 
o’ day” meant, as they knew, anything but the literal question. 

“How much longer do you intend to lead the lives of gentlefolk ?” 

“Tt’s what we was a talking on, ma’am—how much longer Mr. 
Richard North ’ll keep the gates closed again us,” returned one, whose 
name was Webb, speaking boldly but respectfully. 

‘*Don’t you put the saddle on the wrong horse, Webb; I told you 
that the other day. Mr. Richard North didn’t close the gates again 
you: you closed ’em again yourselves by walking out. He’d open 
them to you to-morrow, and be glad to do it.” 

“Yes, ma’am; but on the old terms,” debated the man, looking 
obstinately at Mrs. Gass. 

“What have you to say again the old terms?” demanded that lady 
of the men collectively. ‘“‘ Haven’t they kept you and your families in 
comfort for years and years? Where was your grumblings then ?—I 
heard of none.” : 

‘¢ But things is changed,” said Webb. 

“Not a bit of it,” retorted Mrs. Gass. ‘It’s you men that have 
changed ; not the things. I'll put a question to you, Webb—to all of 
you—and it won’t do you no harm to answer it. If these trade 
union men had never come among you with their persuasions and 
their doctrines, should you, or should you not, have been at your work 
now in content and peace? Come, Webb; be honest, and say.” 

‘“*T suppose so,” confessed Webb. 

“You know so,” corrected Mrs. Gass. “It is as Mr. Richard said 
the other day to me—the men are led away by a chimera. Which 
means a false fancy, Webb; asham. There’s the place ”—pointing in 
the direction of the works, “and there’s your work, waiting for you to do 
it. Mr. Richard will give you the same wages that he has always 
gave; you say you won’t go to work unless he gives more: which 
he can’t afford to do. And there it rests: you and him and the 
business all at a standstill.” 

‘“‘And likely to be at a standstill, ma’am,” returned Webb, but 
always respectfully. 

“Very well; let’s take it at that,” said Mrs. Gass, with equanimity. 
“Tet’s take it that it /asts, this state 0’ things. What’s to come 
of it?” 

Webb, an intelligent man and superior workman, looked out 
straight before him thoughtfully, as if seeking a solution to the 


question. Mrs. Gass, finding he did not answer, resumed : 
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“Tf the Trades Unions can find you permanent in food, and drink, 
and clothes, and firing, well and good. Let ’em do it: there’d be 
no more to say. But if they can’t?” 

‘They undertake to keep us as long as the masters hold out.” 

‘And the money—where’s it had from ?” 

‘‘Subscribed. All the working bodies throughout the United 
Kingdom subscribe to support the Trades Unions, ma’am.” 

“‘T heard,” said Mrs. Gass, “that you were not getting quite as liberal 
a keep from the Trades Unions as they gave you to begin upon.” 

“That’s true,” interrupted one named Foster, who very much resented 
the shortening of the supplies. ' 

Mrs. Gass gave a toss to her lace parasol. “I heard, too—I’ve seen, 
for the matter of that—that your wives had begun to spout their spare 
crockery,” said she. ‘ What Il you do when the allowance gets less and 
less till it comes to nothing, and a// your things is at the pawnshop Pe” 

One or two of them laughed slightly. Not at her figures of speech— 
the homely language was their own—but at the improbability of the 
picture she called up. It was a state of affairs not possible to arise, 
they answered, while they had the Trades Unions at their backs. 

“ Tsn’t it,” said Mrs. Gass. ‘‘Them that live longest ’ll see most. 
There’s strikes agate all over the country. You know that, my men.” 

Of course the men knew it. But for the nearly universal example set 
by others, they might never have struck themselves. 

“Very good,” said Mrs. Gass. ‘“‘ Now look you here. You can see 
out before you just as well as I can, you men; you’ve got your senses 
as sharp as I’ve got mine. When the whole country, pretty nigh, gets 
on the strike, where are the subscriptions to come from for the Trades 
Unions? Don’t it stand to common reason that there’ll be nobody to 
pay ’emP Who'll keep you then ?” 

It was the very thing wanted—that all the country should be on 
strike ; for then the masters must give in, was the reply given. And 
then the men stood their ground and looked at her. 

Mrs. Gass shook her head; the feathers waved. She supposed it 
must be as Richard North had said—that the men in their prejudice 
really could not foresee what might be looming in the future. 

‘Tt seems no good my talking,” she resumed; ‘‘I’ve said it before. 
If you don’t come to repent, my name’s not Mary Gass. I’m far from 
wishing it; goodness knows that; and I shall be heart-sick sorry for 
your wives and children when the misery comes upon’em. Not for you ; 
because you are bringing it on deliberate.” 

‘¢Ma’am, we don’t doubt your good wishes for us and our families 
generally,” spoke Webb. “But, if you'll please excuse my saying of it, 
you stand in the shoes of a master, and naturally look on with the 
masters’ sight. Your interests lie that way, ours this, and they be dead 
opposed to each other.” 
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“Well, now, I'll just say something,” cried Mrs. Gass. ‘“ As far as 
my own interest goes, I don’t care a jot whether the works go on 
again or whether they stand still for ever. I’ve got as much money as 
will last me my time; if every pound that’s locked up in the works is 
lost, it'll make no sort of difference to me, or my home, or my com- 
forts—and you ought to know this of yourselves. I shall have as much 
to leave behind me too, as I care to leave. But, if you come to talk 
of interests, I tell you whose I do think of, more than I do of mine— 
and that’s yours and Mr. Richard North’s. I am as easy on the matter, 
on my own score, as a body can be; but I’m not on yours or his.” 

It was spoken with single-minded earnestness. In fact Mrs. Gass 
was incapable of attempting deceit or sophistry—and the men knew it. 
But they thought that, in spite of her honesty, she could but be 
prejudiced for the opposition cause ; and consequently her words held 
no more weight with them than the idle wind. 

‘Well, I’m off,” said Mrs. Gass. ‘I hope with all my heart that your 
senses will come to you. And I say it for your sakes.” 

“They've not left us—that we knows on,” grumbled a man in a 
suppressed and half-insolent tone, as if he were dissatisfied with things 
in general. 

“T hear you, Jack Allen. If you men think you know your own 
business best, you must follow it,” concluded Mrs. Gass. ‘The old 
saying runs, A wilful man must have his way. One thing I’d like you 
to understand : that when your wives and children shall be left without 
a potater to their mouths or a rag to their backs, you needn’t come 
whining to me to help ’em. Don’t you forget to bear that in mind, my 
men.” 

Waiting for her at her own home, Mrs. Gass found Richard North. 
That this was a very anxious time for him, might be detected by the 
ever-thoughtful look his face wore habitually. It was all very well for 
Mrs. Gass, so amply provided for, to take the reigning troubles easily ; 
Richard was less philosophical. And with cause. His own ruin—and 
the final closing of the works would be nothing less—might be got over. 
He had his profession, his early manhood, his energies ; his capability 
and character alike stood high; he could have no fear of making a 
living for himself, even though it had to be done in the service of some 
more fortunate firm, and not in his own. But there was his father. If 
the works came to a permanent close, the income Mr. North enjoyed 
from them could no longer be paid. All Mr. North’s resources, whether 
hitherto derived from them or from Richard’s generosity, would vanish 
like the mists of a summer’s morning. 

‘‘What’s it you, Mr. Richard ?” cried Mrs. Gass when she entered, 
and saw him standing near the window of her dining-room. “I'd not 
have stopped out if I’d known you were here. Some of them men have 
been hearing a bit of my mind,” she added, sitting down behind the 
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plants and untying her bonnet-strings. ‘It’s come to pawning of the 
women’s best gowns now.” 

“Has it,” replied Richard North, rather abstractedly, as if he 
were buried in thought. ‘Of course it must come to that, sooner or 
later.” 

‘¢Sooner or later it ud come to the pawning of their skins—an’ they 
were able to strip ’em off,” spoke Mrs. Gass. ‘‘If this state of things is 
to last, they'll have nothing else left of ’em to strip.” 

Richard wheeled round, took a chair in front of Mrs. Gass, and sat 
down in it. He had come to make a proposition to her; one he did 
not quite cordially approve of himself; and from that cause his manner 
was perhaps a trifle less ready than usual. Richard North had received 
from Mrs. Gass, at the time of her late husband’s death, full power to 
act on his own responsibility, just as he had held it from Mr. Gass ; but 
in all weighty matters he had made a point of consulting them: Mr. 
Gass while he lived, Mrs. Gass since. 

“Tt is a question that I have been asking myself a little too often for 
my peace—how long this state of things will last, and what will be its 
end,” said Richard in answer to her last words, his low tone almost 
painfully earnest. ‘The longer it goes on, the worse it will be ; for the 
men and for us.” 

“That’s precisely what I tell ’em,” acquiesced Mrs. Gass, tilting back 
her bonnet and fanning her face with her handkerchief. ‘ But I might 
just as well speak to so many postesses.” 

“Yes; talking will not avail. J have talked to them; and find it to 
be only waste of words. If they listen to my arguments and feel inclined 
to be impressed with them, the influences of the Trade Union undo it 
all again. I think we must try something else.” 

“¢ And what’s that, Mr. Richard ?” 

““ Give way a little.” 

“Give way !” repeated Mrs. Gass, pushing her chair some inches back 
in her surprise. ‘ What! give ’em what they want?” 

“Certainly not. That is what we could not do. I said give way a 
Little.” 

“Mr. Richard, I never would.” 

“What I thought of proposing is this: To divide the additional 
wages they are standing out for. That is, offer them half. If they would 
not return to work on those terms, on that concession, I should have no 
hope of them.” 

“And my opinion is, they’d wot. Mr. Richard, sir, it’s them Trade 
Union people that upholds ’em in their obstinacy. They’ll make ’em 
hold out, them misleading Unionists, for the whole demands or none. 
What do the leaders of the Union care? It don’t touch their pockets, 
or their comforts. So long as their own nests be feathered, the working 
man’s may get as bare as boards. Don’t you fancy the rulers ’ll let our 
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men give way half. It’s only by keeping up the agitation that them 
agitators live.” 

“‘T should like to put it to the test. JI have come here to ask you to 
agree to my doing it.” 

““And what about the shortening of the time that they want?” 
questioned Mrs. Gass. 

“‘T should not give way there. It is not practicable. . They must 
return on the usual time: but of the additional wages demanded I 
would offer half. Will you assent to this ?” 

“Tt will be with an uncommon bad grace,” was Mrs, Gass’s answer. 

‘*T see nothing else that can be done,” said Richard North. “If 
only as a matter of conscience I should wish to propose it. When it 
ends in a comprehensive ruin—which seems only too certain, for we 
cannot shut our eyes to what is being enacted all over the country in 
almost all trades—and the women and children come to lie under our 
very eyes here, famished and naked, I shall have the consolation of 
knowing that it is the men’s own fault, not mine. Perhaps they will 
accept this offer: I hope so, though it will leave us but little profit. If 
we can only make both ends meet, just to keep us going during these 
unsettled times, we must be satisfied. I am sure I shall be doing right, 
Mrs. Gass, to make this proposal.” 

‘Mr. Richard, sir, you know that I’ve trusted to your judgment 
always, and shall trust it to the end; anything you thought well to do, 
I should never dissuade from. You shall make this offer if you please : 
but I know you'll be opening for the men a loop-hole. Give ’em an 
inch, and they’ll want to take an ell.” ) 

‘Tf they come back it will be a great thing,” argued Richard. “The 
sight of the works standing still; the knowledge that all else involved 
is standing still, almost paralyses me.” 

“Don’t you go and take it to heart at the beginning now,” affec- 
tionately advised Mrs. Gass. ‘‘ There’s not much damage done yet.” 

Richard bent forward, a painful earnestness on his face. ‘‘It is of 
my father that I think. What will become of him if all our means are 
stopped ?” 

“T’lltake care of him till better times come round,” said Mrs. Gass 
heartily. ‘And of you too, Mr. Richard ; if you won’t be too proud 
to let me, sir.” 

Richard laughed; a slight, genial laugh; partly in amusement, 
partly in gratitude. ‘I hope the better times will come at once,” he 
said, preparing to leave. ‘At least, sufficiently good ones to allow of 
business going on as usual. If the men refuse this offer of mine, they 
are made of more ungrateful stuff than I should give them credit 
for.” 

“They wid/ refuse it,” said Mrs. Gass emphatically. “As is my 
belief. Not them, Mr. Richard, sir, but the Trades Unions for ’em. 
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Once get under the thumb of that despotic body, and a workman 
daredn’t say his soul is his own.” 

And Mrs. Gass’s opinion proved to be the correct one. Richard 
North called his men together, and laid the concession before them ; 
pressing them to accept it in their mutual interests. The men re- 
quested a day for consideration, and then gave their answer : rejection. 
Unless the whole of their demands were complied with, they unequivo- 
cally refused to return to work. 

‘Tt will be worse for them than for me in the long run,” said Richard 
North. 

And many a thoughtful mind believed that he spoke in a spirit of 
prophecy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MORNING VISITORS. 


In the dining parlour at Mrs. Cumberland’s, with its large window open 
to the garden and the sweet flowers, stood Ellen Adair. It was the 
favourite morning-room. Mrs. Cumberland, up in good time to-day, for 
it was barely eleven o’clock, had stepped forth into the garden, and had 
disappeared amid its remoter parts. 

Ellen Adair, wearing a dress of cool pink muslin, almost as thin as 
gauze, stood in a reverie. A pleasant one, to judge by the soft blush 
on her face and the sweet smile that parted her lips. She was twirling 
the plain gold ring round and round her finger, thinking no doubt of 
the hour when it was put on, and the words spoken with it. Bessy 
Rane had wholly refused to give back the ring she was married with, 
and Ellen retained the other. 

The intimacy with Arthur Bohun, the silent love-making, had been 
going on always. Even now, she was listening lest haply his footsteps 
might be heard ; listening with hushed breath and beating heart. Never 
a day passed but he contrived to call, on some plea or other, at Mrs. 
Cumberland’s, morning, afternoon, or evening: and this morning he 
might be coming, for aught she knew. At the close of the past summer, 
Mrs. Cumberland had gone to the Isle of Wight for change of arr, 
taking Ellen and her maid Jelly. She hired a secluded cottage in the 
neighbourhood of Niton. Singular to say, Captain Bohun remembered 
that he had friends at Niton—an old invalid brother officer, who was 
living there in great economy. On and off, on and off, during the whole 
time of Mrs. Cumberland’s stay—and that lasted five months, for she 
had gone the beginning of September and did not come home until the 
end of February—was Arthur Bohun paying visits to this old friend. 
Now for a day or two ; now for a week or two; once for three weeks 
together. And still Mrs. Cumberland suspected nothing! It was as if 
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her eyes were held. Perhaps they were: there is a destiny in all 
things, and it must be worked out. It is true that she did not see or 
suspect half the intimacy. A gentle walk once a day by the sea was 
all she took. At other times Ellen rambled at will; sometimes attended 
by Jelly, alone when Jelly could not be spared. Captain Bohun took 
every care of her, guarding her more jealously than he would have 
guarded a sister: and this did a little surprise Mrs. Cumberland. 

“We ought to feel-obliged to Captain Bohun, Ellen,” she said on 
one occasion. ‘It’s not many a young man would sacrifice his time to 
us. Your father, and his, and my husband the chaplain, were warm 
friends for a little time in India : it must be the knowledge of that that 
induces him to be so attentive. Very civil of him!” 

Ellen coloured vividly. Eminently truthful, of a nature antagonistic 
to deccit, she yet did not dare to say that perhaps that was xof Captain 
Bohun’s reason for being attentive. How could she hint at Captain 
Bohun’s love, plain though it was to her own heart, when he had never 
spoken a syllable to her about it? It was not possible. So things went 
on in the same routine: he and she wandering together on the sea- 
shore ; both of them living in a dream of Elysium. In February, when 
they returned home, the scene was changed, but not the companionship. 
It was an early spring that year, warm and genial. Many and many an 
hour were they together in that seductive garden of Mrs. Cumberland’s, 
with its miniature rocks, its mossy grass soft as velvet; the birds 
would be singing and their own hearts dancing. But Mrs. Cumberland’s 
eyes were not to be always closed. 

It was scarcely to be expected that so good-looking a, girl as Ellen 
Adair, should remain Jong without a declared suitor. Especially when 
their was a rumour that she would have a fortune—though how the latter 
arose, or whence its grounds, people would have been puzzled to tell. 
A gentleman of good position in the vicinity ; no other than Mr. Graves, 
son of one of the county members; took to make rather pointed visits 
at Mrs. Cumberland’s. That his object was Ellen Adair, and that he 
would most likely be asking her to become his wife, Mrs. Cumberland 
saw. She wrote to Mr. Adair in Australia, telling him she thought Ellen 
was about to receive an offer of marriage, eligible in every way. The 
young man was of high character, good family, and large means, she 
said: should she, if the proposal came, accept it for Ellen. By a 
singular omission, which perhaps Mrs. Cumberland was not conscious 
of, she did not mention Mr. Graves’s name. But the proposal came 
sooner than Mrs. Cumberland had bargained for: barely was this letter 
despatched—about which in her characteristic reticence, she said not a 
word to anybody—when Mr. Graves spoke to Ellen and was refused. 
It was this that opened Mrs. Cumberland’s eyes to the nature of the 
friendship between Ellen and Captain Bohun. She then wrotea second 
letter to Mr. Adair, saying Ellen had refused Mr. Graves in consequence, 
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as she strongly suspected, of an attachment to Arthur Bohun—-the son 
of Major Bohun, whom Mr. Adair once knew so well. That Arthur 
Bohun would be wishing to make Ellen his wife, there could be, Mrs. 
Cumberland thought from observation, no doubt : might he be accepted ? 
In a worldly point of view, Captain Bohun was not so desirable as Mr. 
Graves, she added—unless indeed he should succeed to his uncle’s 
baronetcy, which was not very improbable, the present heir being sickly 
—but he would have enough to live upon as a gentleman, and he was 
liked by everyone. This second letter was also despatched to Australia 
by the mail following the one that took the first. Having thus done 
her duty, Mrs. Cumberland sat down to wait placidly for Mr. Adair’s 
answer, tacitly allowing the intimacy to continue, in-as-much as she did. - 
not stop the visits of Arthur Bohun. Neither he nor Ellen suspected 
what she had done. 

And with the summer weather there had come in another suitor to 
Ellen Adair. At least another was displaying signs that he would like 
to become one. It was Mr. Seeley, the doctor who had replaced Mr. 
Alexander. Soon after Mrs. Cumberland’s return from Niton in 
February, she had been fora week or two alarmingly ill, and Mr. Seeley 
was called in as well as her son. He had continued to be on terms of 
friendship at her house; and it became rather palpable that he very 
very much admired Miss Adair. 

Things were in this state on this summer’s morming, and Ellen Adair 
stood near the window twirling round and round the plain gold ming on 
her finger. Presently she came out of her reverie, unlocked a small 
letter-case, and began to write in her diary. 

“Tuesday. Mrs. Cumberland talks of going away again. She seems 
to me to get thinner and weaker. Arthur says the same. He ——” 

A knock at the front door, and Mr. Seeley was shown in. He paida 
professional visit to Mrs. Cumberland at least every other morning. 
Not as a professional man, he told her; but as a friend, that he might 
see how she went on. 

Miss Adair shook hands with him, her clasp and her manner alike 
cold. He saw it not; and his fingers parted lingeringly from hers. 

“Mrs. Cumberland is in the garden, if you will go to her, Mr. Seeley,” 
said Ellen affecting to be quite occupied with her letter-case. I think 
she wants to see you; she is not at all well. You will find her in the 
grotto: or somewhere about.” 

To this semi-command Mr. Seeley answered nothing, except that he 
was in no hurry, and would look after Mrs. Cumberland by and by. He 
was a dark man of about two-and-thirty, with a plain, honest face ; 
straight-forward in disposition and manner, timid only when with Ellen 
Adair. He took a step or two nearer Ellen, and began to address her 
in a low tone, pulling one of his gloves about nervously. 

‘“‘T have been wishing for an opportunity of speaking to you, Miss 
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Adair. There is a question that I— that I — should like to put. One 
I have very much at heart.” 

It was coming. In spite of Ellen Adair’s studious coldness to him, 
by which she had meant him to take a lesson and learn that he must 
not speak, she saw that it was coming. In the pause he made, as if he 
would wait for her permission to go on, she felt miserably uncomfortable. 
Her nature was essentially generous and sensitive: to have to refuse 
Mr. Seeley, or any one else, made her feel as humiliated as though she 
had committed a crime. And she could have esteemed the man apart 
from this. 

They were thus standing: Mr. Seeley looking awkward and nervous, 
‘tearing at his glove as no sane man would do; Ellen turning red and 
white and hot and cold: when Arthur Bohun walked in. Mr. Seeley, 
effectually interrupted for the time, muttered a good morning to Captain 
Bohun and shot into the garden. 

“What was Seeley saying, Ellen?” 

“‘ Nothing,” she rather faintly answered. 

© Nothing /” : 

Ellen glanced up at him. His face wore the haughty Bohun look ; 
his mouth betrayed scorn enough for ten of the proud Bohuns put 
together. She did not answer. 

“Tf he were saying ‘nothing’ why should you be looking as you 
did ?—with a great hot blush on your face, and your eyes cast 
down ?” 

‘‘He had really said as good as nothing, Arthur. What he might 
have been going to say, I—I don’t know. It was only that minute he 
had come in.” 

“As you please,” coldly returned Arthur, walking into the garden 
in his turn. ‘If you do not think me worthy of your confidence, I 
have no more to say.” 

The Bohun blood was bubbling up in a fierce turmoil. Not in 
doubt of Ellen; not in resentment against her—at least only so in 
the moment’s passion : but in angry indignation that Seeley, a common 
village practitioner, should dare to lift his profane eyes to Ellen Adair. 
Captain Bohun had suspected the man’s hopes for some short time ; 
there’s an instinct in these things; and felt outrageous over it. Tom 
Graves’s venture had filled him with resentment; but he at least was a 
gentleman of position. 

Ellen, wonderfully disturbed, gently sat down to write again; all 
she did was gentle. And the diary got some sentences added to it. 

“That senseless William Seeley! And after showing him as plainly 
as I could show, that it is useless—that I should consider it an 
impertinence in him to attempt to speak to me. I don’t know 
whether it was for the worst or the best that Arthur should have 
come in just at that moment. For the best because it stopped Mr. 
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Seeley’s nonsense ; for the worst because Arthur has now seen and is 
vexed. The vexation will not last, for he knows better. Here they 
are.” 

Once more Ellen closed her diary. The “ Here they are,” applied to 
the doctor and Mrs. Cumberland. ‘They were walking slowly towards 
the window, conversing calmly on her ailments, and came in. Mrs. 
Cumberland sat down with her newspaper. As Mr. Seeley took his 
departure to visit other patients, Arthur Bohun returned. Close upon 
that, Richard North was shown in. It seemed that Mrs. Cumberland 
was to be rich in visitors that morning. 

That Richard North should find his time hang somewhat on hand, 
was only natural; he, the hitherto actively-employed man, who had 
often wished the day’s hours to be doubled, for the business he had 
to do in it. Richard could afford to make morning calls on his 
friends now, and he had come strolling to Mrs. Cumberland’s. 

They sat down. Arthur in the remotest chair he could find from 
Ellen Adair: she had taken up a bit of light work, and her fairy 
fingers were plying its threads deftly. Richard sat near Ellen, facing 
Mrs. Cumberland. He could not help thinking how lovely Ellen 
Adair was: the fact had never struck him more forcibly than to-day. 

‘‘ How 1s the strike getting on, Richard ?” 

Mrs. Cumberland laid down her newspaper to ask the question. 
No other theme bore so much present interest in Dallory. From 
the time that North and Gass first established the works, things had 
gone on with one continuous smoothness, peace and plenty reigning 
on all sides. No wonder this startling innovation seemed lke a 
revolution. 

“Tt is going on,” replied Richard. ‘ How the men are getting on, 
I don’t like to think. The wrong way of course.” 

‘‘ Your proposition, to meet them half-way, was rejected, I hear.” 

“Tt was.” 

‘What do they expect to come to?” 

‘To fortune, I should fancy,” returned Richard. ‘To abjure work 
and zot expect a fortune, must be rather a mistake. A poor look-out at 
the best.” 

“ But, according to the newspapers, Richard, one half of the working 
classes that the country contains, are out on strike. Do you 
believe it?” 

‘A vast number are out. And more are going out daily.” 

‘¢ And what is to become of them all ?” 

“T cannot tell. The question, serious though it is, appears never to 
occur to the men or their rulers.” 

“The journals say—living so much alone as I do, I have time to 
read many, and I make it my chief recreation—that the work is leaving 
the country,” pursued Mrs. Cumberland. 
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“And so it is. It cannot be otherwise. Take a case of my own 
as an example. A contract was offered me some days ago, andI . 
could not take it. Literally coudd not, Mrs. Cumberland. My men are 
out on strike, and likely to be out; I had no means of performing 
it, and therefore could only reject it. That contract, as I happen 
to know, has been taken by a firm in Belgium. They have under- 
taken it at a cheaper rate than I could possibly. have done at the 
best of times; for labour there is cheaper. It is true. The work 
that circumstances compelled me to refuse, is gone over there to be 
executed, and I and my men are playing in idleness.” 

‘* But what will be the end of it ?” asked Mrs. Cumberland. 

“The end of it? If you speak of the country, neither you nor I can 
foresee.” 

“TY spoke of the men. Not your men in particular, Mr. Richard 
North, but all those that we include under the name of British workmen: 
the vast bodies of artizans scattered in the various localities of the 
kingdom. What is to become of these men if the work fails ?” 

“T see but one of three courses for them,” said Richard, lifting his 
hand in some agitation, for he spoke from the depth of his heart, 
believing the subject to be of more awful gravity than any that had 
stirred the community for some hundreds of years. ‘They must even 
emigrate—provided that the means to do so can be found ; or they must 
become burdens upon the public charity ; or they must lie down in the 
street and starve. As I live, I can foresee no better fate for them.” 

‘“¢ And what of the country, if it comes to this P—if the work and the 
workmen leave it ?” 

Richard North shrugged his shoulders. It was altogether a question 
too difficult for him. He would have liked to get it answered from 
somebody else very much indeed : just as others would. 

‘Lively conversation !” interposed Captain Bohun, in a half-satirical, 
half-joking manner, as he rose. It was the first time he had spoken. 
“IT think I must be going,” he added, approaching Mrs. Cumberland. 

Richard made it the signal for his own departure. As they stood, 
saying adieu, Bessy Rane was seen for a moment at her own window. 
Mrs. Cumberland nodded. 

‘ There’s Bessy,” exclaimed Richard. “J think I’ll go and speak to 
her. Will you pardon me, Mrs. Cumberland, if I make my exit from 
your house this way ?” 

Mrs. Cumberland stepped outside herself, and Richard crossed the low 
wire fence that divided the two gardens. Arthur Bohun went to the 
door, never having said a word of farewell to Ellen Adair. He stood 
with it in his hand looking at her, smiled, and was returning, when Mrs. 
Cumberland came in again. 

“Won't you come and say adieu to me here, Ellen ?” 

The invitation was given in so low a tone that she gathered it by the 
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form of his lips rather than by the ear; perhaps by instinct also. She 
went out, and they walked side by the side in silence to the open hall 
door. Dallory Ham, in its primitive ways and manners, left its house- 
doors open with perfect safety by day to admit the summer air. Outside, 
between the house and the gate, was a strip of a bed planted with 
flowers. Arrived at the door, Captain Bohun could find nothing better 
to talk of than these, as he stood with her on the crimson mat. 

“IT think those lilies are finer than Mr. North’s.” 

‘*¢ Mrs. Cumberland takes so much pains with her flowers,” was Ellen’s 
answer, “And she is very fond of lilies.” 

They stepped out, bending over these self-same lilies. Ellen picked 
one. He quietly took it from her. 

“‘Forgive me, Ellen,” he murmured. “I am nota bear in general. 
Good bye.” 

As they stood : her hand in his for the parting greeting ; her flushed 
face downcast, shrinking in maiden modesty from the gaze of love that 
vas bent upon her, Mrs. North’s open carriage rolled past. The head 
of Madam was suddenly pushed as far towards them as safety permitted : 
her eyes glared ; a stony horror sat on her countenance. 

“Shameful! Disgraceful!” hissed Madam. And Miss Matilda 
North by her side started up to see what the shame might be. 

Arthur Bohun had caught the words and the hiss: not Ellen: and 
bit his lips in a complication of feeling. 

But all he did was to raise his hat; first to his mother,.then to 
Ellen, as he went out at the gate. Madam flung herself back on her 
seat ; and the carriage pursued its course up the Ham. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THREE LETTERS FOR DR. RANE, 


““You are keeping quality hours, Bessy—as our nurse used to say when 
se were children,” was Richard North’s salutation to his sister, as he 
went in and saw the table laid for breakfast. 

Mrs. Rane laughed. She was busy at work: sewing some buttons on 
a white waistcoat of her husband’s. 

“ Oliver was called out at seven this morning, and has not come 
‘back yet,” she explained. 

“And you are waiting breakfast for him! You must be starving.” 

“I took a piece of bread-and-butter and some coffee when Molly 
had hers. How is papa, Richard ?” 

“‘ Anything but well. Very much worried, for one thing.” 

“Madam and Matilda are back, I hear,” continued Bessy. 

“ Three days ago. They have brought Miss Field with them.” 
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“And Madam has brought her usual temper, I suppose,” added 
Bessy. ‘‘ No wonder papa is suffering.” 

“ That of course: it will never be otherwise. But he is troubling 
himself also very much about the works being stopped. I tell him to 
leave all such trouble to me: but it is of no use.” 

‘¢ When will the strike end, Richard ? ” 

Richard shook his head. It was an unprofitable theme, and he did 
not wish to pursue it with Bessy. She had enough cares of her own, 
as he suspected, without their being added to. Three letters lay on the 
table, close by where Richard was sitting: they were addressed to Dr. 
Rane. His fingers began turning them about mechanically ; quite in 
abstraction. 

‘“‘T know the hand-wniting of two of them,” remarked Bessy, possibly 
fancying he was curious on the point. ‘‘Not of the third.” 

‘¢ The one is from America,” observed Richard, looking at the letters 
for the first time. 

“Yes; it’s from Dr. Jones. He would like Oliver to join him in 
America.” 

‘To join him for what?” asked Richard. 

Bessy looked at him. She saw no reason why her brother should 
not be told. Dr. Rane wished it kept secret from the world ; but this, 
she thought, could not apply to her good and trustworthy brother 
Richard. She opened her heart and told him all: not what they were 
going certainly to do, for ways and means lay in doubt yet; but what 
they hoped to be able to do. Richard, excessively surprised, listened 
in silence. 

They had made up their minds to quit Dallory. Dr. Rane had taken 
a dislike to the place—and no wonder, Bessy added in a parenthesis, 
when he was not getting on at all. He intended to leave it as soon as 
ever the practice was disposed of. 

“T expect this letter will decide it,” concluded Bessy, touching one 
that bore the London post-mark. ‘It is from a Mr. Lynch, who is 
wishing to get a practice in the country on account of his health— 
London smoke does not do for him, he tells Oliver. They have had a 
good deal of correspondence together, and I know his hand-wnting 
quite well. Oliver said he expected to get his decision to-day or to- 
morrow. He is to pay £200 and take to the furniture at a valuation.” 

‘And then—do I understand you arightly, Bessy—you and Rane 
are going to America?” questioned Richard. 

“Oh 0,” said Bessy with emphasis. ‘I must have explained badly, 
Richard. What I said was, that Dr. Jones, who has more practice in 
America than he knows what to do with, had offered a share of it to 
Oliver if he would go and join him. Oliver declined it. He would 
have liked to go, for he thinks it must be an exceedingly good thing ; 
but Dr. Jones wants a large premium. So it’s out of the question.” 
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‘“¢ But surely you would not have liked to emigrate, Bessy 

She glanced into Richard’s face with her meek, loving eyes, blushing 
a very little. 

“TI would go anywhere that he goes,” she answered simply: “It 
would cost me pain to leave you and papa, Richard ; especially papa, 
because he is old, and because he would feel it : but Oliver is my hus- 
band.” 

Richard drummed for a minute or two on the table-cloth. Bessy 
sewed on her last button. 

“Then where does Rane think of pitching his tent, Bessy?” 

‘Somewhere in London. He says there’s no place like it for getting 
on. Should this letter be to say that Mr. Lynch takes the practice, we 
shall be away in less than a month.” 

‘“¢ And you have never told us!” 

“We decided to say nothing until it was a settled thing: and then 
only to you, and Mrs. Cumberland, and papa. Oliver does not want 
the world to know it sooner than need be.” 

‘“‘But—do you mean to say that Rane has not told his mother?” 
responded Richard to this in some surprise. 

“Not yet,” said Bessy, shaking out the completed waistcoat. “It 
will be sure to vex her; and perhaps needlessly: for, suppose, after all, 
we do not go? That entirely depends upon the disposal of the 
practice here.” 

Bessy was picking up the threads in her neat way and putting the 
remaining buttons in the little closed box, when Dr. Rane was heard to 
enter and go into his consulting-room. Away flew Bessy to the 
kitchen ; bringing in the things with her own loving hands—and, for 
the matter of that, Molly Green was at her up-stairs work: buttered 
toast, broiled ham, a dainty dish of stewed mushrooms. There was 
nothing she liked so much as to wait on her husband. Her step was 
light and soft, her eye bright : Richard, looking on, saw how much she 
cared for him. 

Dr. Rane came in, wiping his brow; the day was hot, and he tired. 
He had walked from a farm house a mile beyond the Ham. A strangely- 
weary look sat on his face. 

“Don’t trouble, Bessy. I have had my breakfast. Ah Richard, how 
d’ye do?” 

“You have had your breakfast!” repeated Bessy. ‘At the farm ?” 

“Yes. They gave me some.” 

“Qh dear! won’t you eat a bit of the ham, or of the mushrooms, 
Oliver? ‘They are so good. And I waited.” 

“T am sorry you should wait. No I can’t eat two breakfasts. You 
must eat for me and yourself, Bessy.” 

Dr. Rane sat down in his own chair at the table, turning it towards 
Richard, and took up the letters. Selecting the one from Mr. Lynch, 
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he was about to open it when Bessy—who was now beginning her 
breakfast—spoke. 

“ Oliver, I have told Richard about it—what we think of doing.” 

Dr. Rane’s glance went out for a moment to his brother-in-law’s and 
met it. He made the best of the situation, smiled gaily, and put down 
the letter unopened. 

** Are you surprised, Richard ?” he asked. 

“Very much indeed. Had a stranger told me I was going to leave 
Dallory myself—and indeed that may well come to be, with this strike 
in the air—I’d as soon have believed it. Shall you be doing well to go, 
do you think, Rane?” 

“Am I doing well here?” was the doctor’s rejoinder. 

‘“* Not very, I fear.” 

“And, with this strike on, it gets all the worse. The wives and 
children get ill as usual, and I am called in, but the men have no money 
wherewith to pay me. I don’t intend to bring Bessy to a crust; and 
I think it would come to that if we stayed here ——” 

“No, no; not quite to that, Oliver,” she interposed. But he took 

O notice. 
‘Therefore I shall try my fortune elsewhere,” continued Dr. Rane 
And if you would return thanks to the quarter whence the blow has 
originally come, you must pay them to your step-mother, Richard. It 
is she who has driven me away.” 

Richard was silent. Dr. Rane broke the seal of Mr. Lynch’s letter, 
and read it to the end. Then, laying it down, he took up the one from 
America, and read that. Bessy, looking across, tried to gather some 
information from his countenance: but Dr. Rane’s face was one which, 
in an ordinary way, it was no more easier to read than a stone. 

“Ts it favourable news, Oliver?” she asked, as he finished the long 
letter, and folded it. 

“Tt’s nothing particular. Jones runs on upon politics. He generally 
gives me a good dose of ¢hem.” 

“Oh I meant from Mr. Lynch,” replied Bessy. “Is he coming 2” 

“¢ Mr. Lynch declines.” 

‘* Declines Pp—Oliver !” 

‘Declines the negotiation. And he is not much better than a snob. 
for giving me all the trouble that he has, and then crying off at the 
eleventh hour,” added Dr. Rane. 

“Tt zs bad behaviour,” said Bessy warmly. ‘ What excuse does he 
make ?” 

‘You can see what he says,” said Dr. Rane, pushing the letter away 
from him. Bessy opened it—and read it aloud for the benefit of Richard. 

Mr. Lynch took up all one side with apologies. The substance of 
the letter was, that a practice had unexpectedly been offered to him at 
the sea-side ; which air and locality would suit his state of health 
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better. If he could be of use in negotiating with any one else, he 
added, Dr. Rane was to make use of him. 

It was as courteous and explanatory a letter as could be written. But 
still it was a refusal: and the negotiation was at an end. Bessy Rane 
drew a deep breath: whether of relief or disappointment it might have 
puzzled herself to decide. Perhaps there lay in it a mixture of both. 

‘“‘' Then, after all, Oliver, we shall not be leaving !” 

“Not at present, it seems,” was Dr. Rane’s answer. And he put 
the two letters into his pocket. 

“Perhaps you will be thinking again, Oliver, of America now ?” said 
his wife. 

‘Oh no I shall not.” 

*‘ Does Dr. Jones still urge you to come?” 

«¢ Not particularly. He took my refusal for final.” 

She went on, slowly eating some of the mushrooms. Richard said 
nothing: this projected removal seemed to have impressed him to 
silence. Dr. Rane took up the remaining letter and turned it about, 
looking at the outside. 

‘¢¢Do you know the writing, Oliver?” she asked. 

“Not at all. The post-mark’s Whitborough.” 

Opening the letter, which appeared to contain only a few lines, Dr. 
Rane looked up with an exclamation. 

“ How strange! How very strange! Bessy, you and I are the only 
two left in the Tontine.” 

“What!” she cried, scarcely understanding him. Richard North 
turned his head. 

‘That tontine that we were both put in as infants. There was 
only one life left in it besides ours—old Massey’s son of Whitborough, 
He is dead. 

‘What !—George Massey? Dead!” cried Richard North. 

Dr. Rane handed him the note. Yes: it was even so. The other 
life had dropped, and Oliver Rane’s and his wife’s alone remained. 

“ My father has called that an unlucky tontine,” remarked Richard. 
‘‘T have heard it said that if you want a child to live, you should put it 
in a tontine, for the tontine lives are sure to arrive at a green old age, 
to the mutual general mortification. Iam sorry about George Massey, 
I wonder what he has died of ?” 

“Last long, in general, do you say?” returned Dr. Rane, musingly. 
<‘T don’t know much about tontines myself.” 

“Neither do I,” said Richard. ‘I remember hearing talk of one 
tontine when IJ was a boy: five or six individuals were left in it, all 
over eighty then, and in flourishing health. Perhaps that was why 
my father and Mr. Gass took up with one. At any rate, it seems that 
you and Bessy, are the only two remaining in this. 

‘‘T wonder if a similar condition of things ever existed before as 
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for a man and his wife to be the two last in a tontine?” cried Dr. 
Rane, slightly laughing. ‘“‘ Bessy, practically it can be of no use to 
us conjointly ; for before the money can be paid, one of us must die. 
What senseless things Tontines are !” 

‘‘Senseless indeed,” answered Bessy. ‘I’d say something to it if 
we could have the money now. How much is it?” 

‘‘ Ay, by the way, how much is it? What was it that each member 
put in at first, Richard? I forget.—Fifty pounds, was it? And then 
there’s the compound interest, which has been going on for thirty 
years. How much would it amount to now?” 

‘More than two thousand pounds,” answered Richard North, making 
a mental calculation. 

Dr. Rane’s face flushed with a quick hot flush: a light shone in 
his eye: his lips parted, as with some deep emotions. ‘“ More than 
two thousand pounds !” he echoed under his breath. ‘‘ Two’ thousand 
pounds! Bessy, it would be like a gold mine.” 

She laughed slightly. ‘But we can’t get it, you see, Oliver. And I 
am sure neither of us wishes the other dead.” 

“ No—no; certainly not,” said Dr. Rane. 

Richard North said Good day, and left. Just before turning in at the 
gates of Dallory Hall, he met a gig containing Lawyer Dale of Whit- 
borough, who was driving somewhere with his clerk; no other than 
Timothy Wilks. Mr. Dale pulled up, to speak. 

“Can it be true that George Massey is dead?” questioned Richard 
as they were parting. 

“It’s true enough, poor fellow. He died yesterday: been ill but 
two days.” 

“T’ve just heard it at Dr. Rane’s. He got a letter this morning to 
tell him.” 

“Dr. Rane did? I was not aware they knew each other.” 

‘No more did they. But they were both in that tontine. Now 
that George Massey’s gone, Dr. Rane and his wife are the only two 
remaining in it. Rather singular that it should be so.” 

For a minute Mr, Dale could not recollect whether he had ever 
heard of this particular tontine ; although, being a lawyer, he made it 
his business to know everything ; and he and Richard talked of it 
together. Excessively singular, Lawyer Dale agreed, that a tontine 
should be practically useless to a man and his wife—unless one of 
them died. 

‘Very mortifying, I must say, Mr. Richard North; especially where 
the money would be welcome. Two thousand pounds! Dr. Rane 
must wish the senseless thing at Hanover. I should, I know, if it were 
my case. Good morning.” 

And quiet Timothy Wilks, across whom they talked, heard all that 
was said, and unconsciously treasured it up in his memory. 
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Richard carried home the news to his father. Mr. North was seated 
at the table in his parlour, some papers before him. He lifted his 
hands in dismay. 

“Dead! George Massey dead! Dick, as sure as we are here, there 
must be something wrong about that tontine! ‘They’d never drop off 
like this, else ; one after another.” 

‘It’s not much more than a week ago, sir, that I met George Massey 
in Whitborough, and was talking with him. To all appearance he was 
as healthy and likely to live as I am.” 

‘What took him off?” 

‘“‘ Dale says it was nothing more than a neglected cold.” 

“*T don’t like it; Dick, I don’t like it,” reiterated Mr. North, “ Bessy 
may be the next to go, or Rane.” 

‘“‘T hope not, father.” 

¢ Well—I’ve had it in my head for ever so long that that tontine is an 
unlucky one; I think it is going to be so tothe end. We shall see. 
Look here, Dick.” 

He pointed to some of the papers before him; used cheques, 
apparently ; pushing them towards his son. 

“They sent me word at the bank that my account was over-drawn- 
I knew it could not be, and asked for my cheques. Dick, here are 
four or five that I never drew.” 

Richard took them in his fingers. The filling-up was in Madam’s 
handwriting : the signature apparently in Mr. North’s. 

“Do you give Mrs. North blank cheques ready signed, sir?” 

“No, never, Dick. I was cured of that, years ago. When she wants 
money, I sometimes let her fill in the cheque, but I never sign it 
beforehand.” 

‘“¢ And you think you have not signed these ?” 

“Think! I know I have not. She has imitated my signature, and 
got the money.” 

Richard’s face grew dark with shame; shame for his step-mother. 
But that Mr. North was her husband, it would have been downright 
forgery : perhaps the law, if called upon, might have accounted it such 
now. He took time for consideration. 

‘Father, I think—pardon me for the suggestion—I think you had 
better let your private account be passed over to me. Allow it to 
lie in my name; and make my signature alone available—just as it is 
with our business account. I see no other way of safety.” 

“With all my heart; I’d be glad to do it,” agguiesced Mr. North, 
‘“‘but there’s no account to pass. There’s no account to pass, Dick ; 
It’s overdrawn.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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DANTE. 


T was the middle of the 13th century. A dense darkness relieved 
only here and there by a glimmer from the lamp in the cell of a 
monk, or by a flash of light from the eyes of a troubadour, was spread 
over the intellects of all Christendom. Unless the higher powers in the 
brain of man were to sink entirely down into his grosser animal nature, 
it was full time for the dawn of a brighter day to rise. And such amor- 
ing was in truth at hand. The year 1265 had not come to an end, 
when in an old house at Florence there struggled into the world, in the 
frail life of a little child, a spark which, as years went on, was to burn 
up to a blaze of genius that should shine from the Mediterranean to 
the German Ocean, and for centuries be a beacon to the minds of men. 
That child was Dante. ‘The boy came of a good old Florentine stock, 
and there was a strain of courage and romance in the blood that ran 
through his veins; for one of his ancestors was a crusader. Those 
warriors of the cross must have been true poets at heart, as well as true 
soldiers, who could leave their homes, to go and fight in a distant land 
for a mere religious sentiment. At that time it was impossible for the 
republic of Florence to keep her place among the Italian states, with- 
out leaning upon the strong arm of either the German Emperor or the 
Pope. 

Dante’s father was a partizan of the latter, and the boy was therefore 
brought up in the political creed of the Guelphs: such was the name 
given at that period to the friends of the pontiff. Thus it happened, 
that though in after life Dante, as we shall see, changed parties, his 
strict reverence for the dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church still 
clung very closely to him, and shaped in some measure the plan of his 
great poem. Singularly enough, nothing is known of Dante’s mother, 
except that her Christian name was Bella, and that she was his father’s 
second wife. 

There is full proof of Dante having been a very imaginative boy in 
the only incident which we know of his childhood, narrated by himself 
in his “Vita Nuova.” Let us glance for a moment at the picture 
thus afforded us. 

It is a grand feast in the house of the Signor Portinari, a Florentine 
citizen, whose princely fortune is only equalled by his boundless liber- 
ality. 

Servants are hurrying about with roasted peacocks, grim boars’ heads, 
fantastic piles of sugar-work, and all the other indispensable dainties of 
a medizeval banquet. The door of the house is surrounded by young 
ladies that leap lightly from their palfreys; portly dames that step slowly 
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from their litters; gay gallants in doublets of the newest cut; staid 
magistrates of the city in gold chains of office. Among the rest we 
notice a middle-aged man with his young wife at his side. Behind this 
pair trots a boy of nine, with black eyes, which are alternately inquisitive 
and dreamy, a dark southern complexion, and a handsome aquiline 
nose. Soon the guests are seated at the table, and the boy glances in 
turns at the glitter of silver on the board, the rich dresses of those 
around it, and the tempting variety of the dishes. Before long, how- 
ever, his eyes wander to a pretty little girl about a year younger than 
himself, the daughter of the host, and become rivetted upon her face 
with a grave earnestness of admiration in their gaze. 

We know not whether when the banquet was half over the children 
were released and allowed to go and play in the garden, or whether, as 
little martyrs to ceremony, they were forced to sit on for many a heavy 
hour of eating and drinking. But through the veil of time which cen- 
tury after century has folded more thickly between that day and this, 
we can see that look as distinctly as if Portinari’s feast had been yes- 
terday set on the table ; and we who are interested in this history should 
mark it well, for it is the first look fixed by Dante on Beatrice. From 
that moment he himself dates his love forher. And though the imagina- 
tion of the poet in after years may have exaggerated the strength of his 
feelings at this early age, we know that the life of the boy of nine, was 
then really first tinged with a passion which coloured deeply the whole 
story of the man even till its closing scene. 

From the vast stores of knowledge of all kinds made use of in his 
works, we should suppose that Dante’s education must have been a very 
comprehensive one. Perhaps, however, some of these stores were col- 
lected by him in later life. When he was about seventeen or eighteen 
his love for Beatrice (with whom no doubt he had been in familiar daily 
intercourse) had so far ripened that he made a formal declaration of it 
to her father, but with no favourable result. Why his suit was rejected 
itis quite impossible to determine. Perhaps Dante, in a pecuniary light, 
was deemed no fit match for a rich man’s daughter. Perhaps old Por- 
tinari scented the embryo poet in his proposed son-in-law, and took 
fright thereat. We have no means of knowing what were the feelings 
of Beatrice ; we suspect that in her inmost heart she returned his affec- 
tion ; but the idea we gain of her in her lover’s writings is exactly such 
as to make us think her the sort of woman to bow her head meekly 
before the exaggerated power then conceded to parental authority, and 
to keep her tears for hours of solitude. Dante especially speaks of the 
moral grace of Christian womanhood which appeared in her very step 
and air: and we can well believe that it was in her strong religious faith 
that Portinari’s gentle daughter found the support which enabled her to 
tread the rugged path she regarded as that of her duty. 

The fruits of this early disappointment were for Dante, nine years 
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more unsettled than even those which generally fall to the lot of young 
genius. He went in turns to all the universities for which, at that period, 
Italy was so famous, and bore away from each the palm in every branch 
of learning. Not content with these triumphs in his native land, he 
travelled abroad, and distinguished himself equally at the university of 
Paris, and even, itis said, at Oxford. He became a citizen of the world, 
and studied the book of human nature, in both its bright and dark pages. 
He returned to Florence, and made himself known by the most daring 
personal bravery on the hard-fought field of Campaldino, and at the 
siege of Caprona. But alike in the hall of the schoolmen, and in the 
din of battle, and even in the bower of pleasure, her image still shone 
in the holiest of holies of his heart. 

At the early age of twenty-five Beatrice died. After that a resigned 
calm seems to have come upon Dante’s spirit. He settled down at 
Tlorence, and began to lead a regular common-place life. His relations 
and friends were delighted with the change, but like many other rela- 
tions and friends in similar cases, they could not be contented to leave 
well alone. ‘To see him the pattern citizen was not enough for these 
good officious folks; they wanted to sce him also the pattern family 
man. ‘They therefore set diligently to work to find a wife for their 
young kinsman. We cannot help fancying that the poet’s female con- 
nections must have had the chief hand in this business: and we can 
picture to ourselves the mysterious petticoat conclaves and solemn 
whisperings that must have been carried on at poor young Dante’s ex- 
pense. At length they found, as they thought, exactly their woman, in 
Gemma Donati, a lady of much beauty, some fortune, and good family. 
Dante, after a little persuasion, yielded to the proposal, and we cannot be 
among those who blame him for doing so. He could not, it is true, 
love another as he had lovel Beatrice ; but he could offer Gemma a 
loyal friendship, which would, he hoped, with years, strengthen into some- 
thing warmer. No doubt he believed he should find in domestic life, 
a haven for his weary storm-tossed heart. He knew little of the real 
Gemma before marriage, and probably the Gemma of his dreams was 
a gentle sympathetic creature, who would pick up gratefully any crumbs of 
affection he might throw to her, and soon learn to weep with him over 
the grave of Beatrice. 

But when he was married, he soon found out his mistake. Gemma 
was a good wife, passionately devoted to her husband, faithful, diligent 
in household dutics, and ready to be in all business of daily life his 
trusty counsellor. But this Gem had a flaw, which was a very unsightly 
one; for it was a flaw of temper. ‘Therefore, when she found that her 
husband only gave her a little bit of his heart, and that he spent half 
his time writing sonnets about a dead woman, she grew very indignant, 
and her tongue made anything but music in the poet’s home. Dante 
soon became tired of her complaints, and disgusted with her railings. 
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He did not openly forsake her, but he was cold, and clung more fondly 
than ever to the memory of Beatrice; while he made up for his disap- 
pointment in domestic life, by devoting himself to literature and the 
service of his country. 

With years several children came, but they do not seem to have 
drawn the pair any closer together. When their only daughter was 
born, Dante insisted on her being christened Beatrice, a circumstance 
which, to say the truth, was hardly calculated to smooth poor Gemma’s 
temper. 

When he was about twenty-eight, Dante finished his “ Vita Nuova:” 
a collection of sonnets giving an account of the beginning and course 
of his love for Beatrice, and telling of his sorrow at her death. These 
sonnets are delicate and tender: but the chief charm in them lies in the 
human and natural way in’ which they bring close to us Dante’s love for 
Beatrice. In the “ Paradiso” this love grows too mystical for a certain 
class of minds to understand it, and from thence has arisen the erro- 
neous idea entertained by some, that Beatrice is a mere myth. 

Dante was now beginning to make himself known in public hfe: 
and he was appointed one of the Priors, which was the title of a 
certain number of magistrates who stood at the head of the Florentine 
Republic. He was never so peaceful and so prosperous as at this 
period of his life. Gemma, to do her justice, kept ease and plenty 
sitting at his fire-side. The grand melodies of the “ Divina Commedia ” 
were already echoing through his brain. He held an honourable 
position in that Florence he loved so well. He had around him men 
whose talents made them his congenial companions. We wish we 
could pause to dwell upon this brief hour of sunshine in Dante’s story. 
We should have lked to linger in Giotto’s studio when the great 
painter, with a loving and truthful hand, took the portrait of the greater 
poet. Perhaps, as evening fell, there would wander into the studio a 
man whose eyes looked weary, as if with close application to some 
fine work. This man, probably, generally had in his hand a small 
book, on the page of which some female saint, tiny as a fairy, but 
beautiful as a seraph, smiled forth from a golden cloud. In him we 
recognise Gubbio, the graceful illuminator, whose delicate artistic 
triumphs still enrich many an old monastic Italian library. Or, if 
Giotto thought Dante’s face too sad and grave sometimes, for the 
picture to be successful, he may have called in one whose clear voice, 
mingling in dainty harmonies with the tones of his lute as he warbled 
some airy lay, would have made Despair herself smile. And surely 
Dante’s brow was smoothed, and his eye grew brighter when ‘“‘his 
Casella sang.” But we must hasten on to darker days. 

While Dante was in office as Prior, the rival factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines were very restless and seditious in Florence. The 
Guelphs even went so far as to hold secret meetings, the object of 
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which was to admit Charles of Valois into the city. This conspiracy 
was discovered, and Dante was the most active of the Priors in pun- 
ishing the offenders, many of whom he banished. The Guelphs were 
furious that one brought up in their ranks should treat them thus 
harshly : although, in reality, his public office made strict impartiality 
his imperative duty. His wife, also, thought herself much aggrieved 
because a relation of her own was among the exiles, and this fact 
added an extra sharpness to the acid drops that were distilled but too 
often beside the poet’s hearth. This being the case he was not sorry 
to leave home for a time, and to be sent on an embassy to Rome to 
try and patch up matters with the Pope. The Guelphs, who were 
many of them now in power, took advantage of his absence to revenge 
themselves. They caused his property to be confiscated, and exiled 
him, as he had before exiled their friends. - 

From that day, Dante knew not a moment’s rest or happiness. He 
wandered from one Italian Prince to another, seeking some patron in 
whose shadow he might sit down to finish his mighty poem. But the 
incense-laden atmosphere of courts suited little him who had been used 
to the free air of a republic; and he never stayed long anywhere. 
Indeed, when we think of the keen sarcasm and the moody silence 
between which his behaviour in society is said at this time to have 
alternated, we cannot wonder that he made but a bad courtier. The 
fact was, his whole life was soured, and he did not choose to put sugar 
on his tongue to please men who were hardly fit to stand behind his 
chair, simply because they happened to have on ducal coronets. Some- 
times utterly disgusted with both the world and its princes, he would 
retire to the lonely monastery of Santa Croce di Fonte Avellana. 
There, when the eagle screamed over head, and thé wild wind wailed 
through the cloisters, and the black clouds gathered on some distant 
mountain top, the images of the “Inferno” became distinct in his 
mind. Or, when in summer twilight he lingered near the church as 
the monks intoned some sweet old hymn, the well known lines on 
evening, in the “Purgatorio,” may have first whispered through his 
brain. 

Wherever he might be, one bitter, yearning cry was, we know, always 
rising from Dante’s heart : ‘‘Oh, Florence! oh, my country, that I have 
served too well! Would that I might go back to die within thy walls !” 

Once, he was so beside himself with grief and anger that he actually 
entered the ranks of the German Emperor’s army which was marching 
to besiege Florence. But when the dear familiar spires appeared in 
the distance, his heart smote him as a traitor, and he turned back. 
The Florentines would only consent to his return on the most humi- 
liating conditions, and these he was too proud to comply with. 

Gemma, in his absence meanwhile, was behaving nobly. She was 
as loyal to him as if he was present. She kept together the small 
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remains of his fortune, and even worked with her own hands to add 
to the scanty family store. No doubt many a silent tear fell from her 
eyes for him whom she had so often wronged when he was near, but 
who, now that he was far away, was loved so much better than ever. 

Of the “‘ Divina Commedia” we have no space to speak here. It 
is pleasant to think that even in his lifetime Dante enjoyed much fame. 
The poem was popular because it was written in the language of the 
common people, and for many other reasons independent of its real 
merits. Before his death, Dante found a true friend and generous 
patron at Ravenna, in Guido Da Polenta. By him he was sent on an 
embassy to Venice, which, however, failed. On his return to Ravenna, 
Dante was so grieved at his ill success in the business of his friend, 
that he fell ill, and died at the age of fifty-six. Some years after his 
death, his daughter Beatrice took the veil in a convent at Ravenna, 
probably, that she might be near his grave. There is something very 
pathetic in the thought of the lonely maiden stealing forth from her 
cloister to pray beside the tomb of her great father. That tomb 
Ravenna has always kept inviolate, though repentant Florence has 
mever ceased to beg for the dust of her mightiest son. 


ALICE KING. 


PLP RBELRI 


FRIENDSHIIP. 


How truly poor is he who knows no pow’r 

Of love, to solace him in sorrow’s hour ; 

Who does not feel the kindly soothing hand 

Of some lov’d friend in ev’ry clime and land: 

Whose eye ne’er kindles in its gladsome ray, 

Nor welcomes friendship as the light of day ; 

Whose heart can beat in unison with none, 

But still alone his onward course doth run. 

However rich, poor man, I pity thee 

Who can no blessing in true friendship see : 

With Croesus’ wealth thou art a pauper still, 

If love does not thine inmost being thrill. 

Can any dross for God’s chief gift atone ? 

Oh ! lift thine eyes one moment to His throne! 

Love is the watchword of the angels there, 

And love should be the Christian’s echo here. 

An anchor firm and stedfast to the end 

Is love, which binds the heart of friend to friend. 
C.T.-G. 
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A LIFE OF TROUBLE. 


T would have gone into the magazine last month, but that Duffham 

stopped it; telling me to write the other paper. 

Mrs. Todhetley says that you may sometimes read a person’s fortunes 
in their eyes. I don’t know whether it’s true. She holds to it that 
when the eyes have asad, mournful expression naturally, their owner is 
sure to have a life of sorrow. Of course instances may be found: and 
Thomas Rymer’s was one. 

You can look back to March and read what was said of him: “A 
delicate-faced, thin man, with a rather sad expression and mild brown 
eyes. In spite of his poor clothes and his white apron, and the obscure 
shop he had served in for twenty years, his face had ‘gentleman’ plainly 
written in it; but he gave you the idea of being too meek-spirited ; as 
if in any struggle with the world he could never take his own part.” 
The sad expression was zz the eyes: that was certain: thoughtful, 
dreamy, and would have been painfully sad but for its sweetness. But 
it’s not given to everybody alike to discern this inward sadness in the 
look of another man. 

It was of no avail to say that Thomas Rymer had brought trouble 
upon himself, and made his own fate. His father was a curate in 
Warwickshire, poor in pence, nich in children. Thomas was put 
apprentice to a doctor in Birmingham, who was also a chemist and 
druggist. ‘Tom had to serve in the shop, take out teeth, make up the 
physic, and go round with his master to fevers and rheumatisms. While 
he was doing this, the curate died: and thenceforth Thomas would 
have to make his own way in the world, with not a soul to counsel him. 

Of course he might have made it. But Fate, or Folly, was against 
him. Some would have called it fate, Mrs. Todhetley for one; others 
might have said it was folly. 

Next door to the doctor’s was a respectable pork and sausage shop, 
carricd on by a widow, Mrs. Bates. Rymer took to go in there of an 
evening when he had the time, and sit in the parlour behind with Mrs. 
Bates and her two daughters. Failing money for theatres and concerts, 
knowing no fnends to drop in at, young fellows drift away anywhere 
for relaxation when work is done. Mrs. Bates, a good old motherly 
soul, as fat as her best pig, bade him run in whenever he felt inclined. 
Rymer liked her for her hearty kindness, and liked uncommonly the 
dish of hot sausages that used to come on the table for supper. The 
worst was, he grew to like something else—and that was Miss Susannah. 

If it’s true that people are attracted by their contrasts, there might 
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have been some excuse for Rymer. He was quiet, and sensitive, with 
a refined mind and timid manners. Susannah Bates was free, loud, 
good-humoured, and vulgar. Some people, it was said, called her 
handsome then ; but, judging by what she was later, we thought it must 
have been quite a broad style of handsomeness. The Miss Bateses 
were intended by their mother to be useful ; but they preferred to be 
stylish. They played “ Buy a broom” and other fashionable tunes on 
the piano, spent time over their abundant hair, wore silks for best, 
carried a fan to chapel on Sundays, and could not be persuaded to serve 
in the shop on the busiest day. Good Mrs. Bates managed that by 
the help of her foreman: a steady young man, whose lodgings were up 
a court hard by. 

Well, Tom Rymer, the poor clergyman’s son got to be as intimate in 
there as if it were his home, and he and Susannah struck up a friend- 
ship that continued all the years he was at the next door. Just before 
he was out of his time, Mrs. Bates died. 

The young foreman somehow managed to secure the business for 
himself,'and married the elder Miss Bates off-hand. There ensued some 
frightful squabbling between the sisters. The portion of money said to 
be due to Miss Susannah was handed to her, with a request that she 
should find herself another home. Rymer came of age just then, 
and the first thing he did was to give hera home himself by making 
her his wife. 

There was the blight. His advance prospects were over from that 
day. The little money she had was soon spent: he must provide a 
living how he could. Instead of going on to qualify himself for a 
surgeon, he took a situation as a chemist and druggist’s assistant: and 
later, set up for himself in a small shop at Timberdale. For the first 
ten years of his married life, he was always intending to pass the neces- 
sary examinations: each year saying it should be done the next. But 
expenses came on thick and fast; and that great need with everybody, 
present wants, had to be served first. He gave up the hope then: 
went on in the old jog-trot line, and subsided into an obscure rural che- 
mist and druggist. 

It’s to be hoped you won’t mind looking over the paper for March, 
or this may not be too intelligible. That son of Rymer’s who had 
become a black sheep since he grew up, changed the bank note in the 
letter, and decamped. What with the stunning blow the discovery 
itself was to Mr. Rymer, and what with the concealment of the weighty 
secret—for he had to conceal it: he could not go and tell of his own 
son—it pretty nearly did for him. Rymer tried to make reparation in 
one sense—by the bringing of that five-pound bank note to the Squire. 
For which the Squire, ignorant of the truth, thought him a downright 
lunatic. 

For some months after that evening, Thomas Rymer was to be seen 
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in his shop as usual, getting to look like a yellow ghost. Which Dar- 
byshire, the Timberdale doctor, said was owing to the liver, and 
physicked him well. 

But the physic did not answer. Of all obstinate livers, Darbyshire 
said, Rymer’s was about the worst he’d ever had to do with. Some days 
he could not go into the shop at all, and Margaret, his daughter, 
had to serve the customers. She could make up prescriptions just as 
well as he did, and people grew to trust her. They had a good 
business. It was known that Rymer’s drugs were genuine ; had down 
direct from the fountain-head. He had given up the post-office, and the 
grocer’s shop opposite had taken to it. In this uncertain way, a week 
sick, and a week tolerably well, Rymer continued to go on for about 
two years. 

Margaret Rymer stood behind the counter: a neat little girl in gray 
merino. Her face was just like her father’s; with the same delicate 
features, the sweet brown eyes, and the look of native refinement. 
Margaret belonged to his side of the house; there was not an atom of 
the Brummagem Bateses in her. The Squire, who remembered her 
grandfather the clergyman, said Margaret took after him. She was in 
her nineteenth year now, and for steadiness you might have given her 
ninety-nine, and trusted her alone all over the world and back again. 

She stood behind the counter, making up some medicine. A woman 
in a coarse brown cloak with a showy cotton handkerchief tied on her 
head, was waiting for it. It had been a dull autumn day: evening 
was coming on, and the air felt chill. 

‘““How much be it, please, miss?” asked the woman, as Margaret 
handed her the bottle of mixture, done up nicely in white paper. 

‘Eighteen-pence. Thank you.” 

“Be the master better?” the woman turned round from the door to 
enquire, as if the state of Mr. Rymer’s health had been an after- 
thought. 

“‘T think he is a little. He has a very bad cold and is lying in bed 
to-day. Thank you for asking. Good night.” 

When dusk came on, Margaret shut the street door and went to the 
parlour. Mrs. Rymer sat there writing a letter. Margaret just 
glanced in. 

‘‘ Mother, can you listen to the shop, please ?” 

‘I can if I choose—what should ail me?” responded Mrs. Rymer. 
‘Where are you off to, Margaret ?” 

‘To sit with my father for a few minutes?” 

“You needn’t bother to leave the shop for that. I daresay he’s 
asleep.” 

‘I won’t stay long,” said Margaret. ‘Call me please, if any one 
comes in.” 

She escaped up the staircase, which stood in the nook between the 
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shop and the parlour. Thomas Rymer lay back in the easy chair by 
his bit of bed-room fire. He looked as ill as a man could, his face 
thin and sallow, the fine nose pinched, the mild brown eyes mournful. 

‘“¢ Papa, I did not know you were getting up,” said Margaret in a soft 
low tone. 

“Didn’t you hear me, child?” was his reply—for the room was 
over the shop. “I’ve been long enough about it.” 

“‘T thought it was my mother stirring about up here.” 

‘She has not been here all the afternoon. What’s she doing ?” 

‘“‘T think she is writing a letter.” 

Mr. Rymer groaned—which might have been caused by the pain 
he complained of as always feeling. Mrs. Rymer’s letters were few 
and far between; and written to one correspondent only—her son 
Benjamin. That Benjamin was random and getting a living in any 
chance way, or not getting one, and that he had never been at home 
for between two and three years, Margaret knew. But she knew no 
worse. The secret hidden between Mr. and Mrs. Rymer, that they 
never spoke of to each other, had been kept from her. 

“T wish you had not got up,” said Margaret. ‘‘You are not well. 
enough to come down to-night.” 

He looked at her, rather quickly : and spoke after a pause. 

“Tf I don’t make an effort—as Darbyshire says—it may end in my 
being a confirmed invalid, child. I must get down while I can, 
Margaret ; while I can.” 

“You will get better soon, papa; Mr. Darbyshire says so,” she 
answered, quietly swallowing down a sigh. 

“Ay, I know he does. I hope it will be so—please God. My life 
has been only a trouble throughout, Margaret ; but I’d like to struggle 
with it yet for all your sakes.” 

Looking at him as he sat there, the fire-light playing upon his worn 
face with its subdued spirit, you might have seen it was true—that his 
life had been a continuous trouble. Was he born to it ?—or did it only 
come upon him through marrying Susannah Bates? On the surface of 
things, lots seem very unequally dealt out in this world. What had been 
Thomas Rymer’s? A poor son of a poor curate, he had known little 
but privation in his earlier years ; then came the long drudgery of his 
working apprenticeship, then his marriage, and the longer drudgery of 
his life since. An uncongenial and unsuitable marriage—as he had felt 
to the back-bone. From twenty to thirty years had Rymer toiled in a 
shop late and early ; never taking a day’s rest or a day’s holiday, for 
some one must be on duty always, and he had no substitute. Evenon 
Sundays he must be at hand, lest his neighbours might be taken ill, and 
want drugs. If he went to church, there was no security that his 
servant maid—generally a fat young woman in her teens, with a black 
face, rough hair, and waving a dirty dish-cloth—would not astonish the 
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congregation by flying up to his pew door to call him out. Indeed the 
vision was not so very uncommon. Where, then, could have been 
Rymer’s pleasure in life? He had none: it was all work. And upon 
this there came trouble. 

Just as the daughter, Margaret, was like her father, so the son, 
Benjamin, resembled his mother. But for the difference of years, and 
that his red hair was short and hers long, he might have put on a cap, 
and sat for her portrait. He was the eldest of the children; Margaret 
the youngest ; those between had died. Seven years between children 
makes a difference, and Margaret with her gentleness had always been 
afraid of rough Benjamin. 

But whether a child’s ugly or handsome, it’s all the same to the 
parents ; and for some years the only white spot in Thomas Rymer'’s life 
had been the love of his little Benjamin, For the matter of that, asa 
child, Ben was rather pretty. He grew up and turned out wild; and it 
was just as bad a blow as could have fallen upon Rymer : but when that 
horrible thing was brought home to him—the taking of the bank-note 
out of our ietter, and the substituting of the stolen one for it—then 
Rymer’s heart gave in. Ever since that time it had been as good as 
breaking, 

Well, that was Thomas Rymer’s lot in life. Some other people seem 
to have nothing but brightness. Do you know what Mrs, Todhetley 
says—that the greater the cloud here, the brighter will be the re- 
compense hereafter. Looking at Thomas Rymer’s face as the fire played 
on it,—its goodness of expression, almost that of a martyr; remembering 
his prolonged battle with the world’s cares, and his aching heart; 
knowing how inoffensive he had been to his fellow creatures, ever doing 
them a good turn when it lay in his power, and never an ill one—one 
could but hope that his recompense would be of the largest. 

‘Had many in this afternoon, Margaret ?” 

“* Pretty well, papa.” | 

Mr. Rymer sighed. ‘‘ When I get stronger " 

“Margaret ! Shop.” 

The loud coarse mouthful was Mrs. Rymer’s. Margaret’s spirit re- 
coiled from it the least in the world. In spite of her having been 
brought up to the “shop,” there had always been something in her 
native refinement that rebelled against it and against the having to 
serve in it. 

“A haperth o’ liquorish” was the large order from a small child, ~ 
whose head did not come much above the counter. Margaret served it 
at once: the liquorice, being often in demand, was kept done up in 
readiness. The child laid down the halfpenny and went out with a 
bang. 

“T may as well run over with the letter,” thought Margaret—alluding 
to an order she had written to London for some drug they were out of. 
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‘And there’s my mother’s. Mother,” she added, going to the parlour 
door, “do you want your letter posted?” 

“Tl post it myself when I do,” replied Mrs. Rymer. “‘ Ain’teit 
a’most time you got the gas lighted? That shop must be in darkness.” 

It was, nearly. ‘But the gas was never lighted until really needed, in 
the interests of economy. Margaret ran across the road, put her letter 
into the post, and ran back again. She stood for a moment at the door, 
looking at a huge lumbering caravan that was passing: a ménage on 
wheels, as seen by the light within its small windows. It must be on 
its way to Worcester fair, she thought. 

“Ts it you, Margaret? How d’ye do?” 

Some great rough man had come up, and was attempting to kiss her. 
Margaret started back with acry. She would have closed the door 
against him; but he was the stronger, and got in. 

“Why, what possesses the child! Don’t you know me?” 

Every pulse within Margaret Rymer’s body tingled to pain, as she 
recognised him. It was her brother Benjamin. Better, than this, that 
it had been what she fancied—some rude stranger, who in another 
moment would have passed on and been gone. Benjamin’s coming 
was always the signal for discomfort at home: and Margaret felt half 
paralysed with dismay. 

‘“‘ How are the old folks, Maggie?” 

‘‘ Papa is very ill,” she answered, her voice slightly trembling. ‘“ My 
mother is well as usual. I think she was writing to you this afternoon.” 
“Governor ill! so I’ve heard. Up stairs a good deal, isn’t he ?” 

“ Quite half his time, I think.” 

“Who attends here ?” 

“T do.” 

“You !—you little mite! Brought your knowledge of rhubarb to- 
good, eh? What’s the matter with him?” 

‘He has not been well for a long while. I don’t know what it is. 
Mr. Darbyshire says””—she dropped her voice a little—“ that he is sure 
there’s something on his mind.” 

“ Poor old dad !—just like him. Ifa woman came in with a broken- 
arm, he’d take it to heart.” 

“ Benjamin, I think it is you that he has most at heart,” the girl took 
courage to Say. 

Mr. Benjamin laughed heartily. “Me! He needn’t have me I 
am as steady as old Time, Maggie. I’ve come home to stay; and I’lk 
prove to him that I am.” 

‘“Come home to stay!” faltered Margaret. 

‘“‘T can take care of things here. I am better able to do it than you.” 
- “My father will not put me out of my place here,” said} Margaret 
steadily. ‘‘ He has confidence in me: he knows I do things just as he 
does.” 

VOL. IX. U 
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‘‘ And for that reason he makes you his substitute! Don’t assume, 
Miss Maggie: you’d be more in place scrubbing out the saucepans 
than as the presiding genius in a drug-shop. Halloa! How d’ye do, 
mother ? ” 

The sound of his voice had reached Mrs. Rymer. She did not 
believe her own ears, and came stealing forth to look, afraid of what 
she might see. To give Madam Rymer her due, she was quite as 
honest-natured as her husband ; and the matter of the bank-note, the 
wrong use made of the keys she was foolish enough to surreptitiously 
lend Mr. Benjamin, had brought her no light shock at the time. Il- 
conduct, in the shape of billiards, and beer, and idleness, she had found 
plenty of excuse for in her son: but when it came to felony, it was 
another thing. “It zs him!” she muttered, as he saw her, and turned. 

‘Where on earth have you sprung from ?” demanded Mrs. Rymer. 

‘“‘ Not from the skies, mother. Hearing the governor was on the sick 
list, I thought I ought to come over and see him.” 

“‘ None of your lies, Ben,” said Mrs. Rymer. ‘“‘ Zhat has not brought 
you here. You are in some disgraceful mess again.” 

“Tt has brought me here—and nothing else. Ashton of Timber- 
dale—— ” 

A faint groan. A crash as of the breaking of glass. When they 
turned to look, there was Mr. Rymer—fallen against the counter in his 
shock of surprise and weakness. His arm had thrown down a slight- 
made empty syrup bottle. 

And that’s how Benjamin Rymer came home. His father and 
mother had never seen him since before the discovery of the trouble: 
for as soon as he had changed the bank-note in the letter, he was 
off. The affair had frightened him a little; that is, the stir made 
over it, which he had contrived to get notice of: since then he had 
been passably steady, making a living for himself in Birmingham. He 
had met Robert Ashton a short while ago—this was the account he 
now gave—heard from that gentleman rather a bad account of his 
father, and so thought it his duty to give up what he was about, and 
come home. His duty! Ben Rymer’s duty !! 

Ben was a tall, bony fellow, with a passably liberal education. Mr. 
Rymer had intended him for a surgeon, had taken him into his own 
shop to learn the compounding of medicines, intending him to go on to 
the higher branches later. Ben however showed himself very unsteady, 
idle, and quite unamenable to the parental control, so Mr. Rymer had 
transferred him to a brother chemist and druggist at Tewkesbury. 
There he fell into ill-companionship, and instead of the transfer being 
for the better, it turned out for the worse. Ben was turned from his 
place, and tried one or two others, coming home between whiles, and 
then going back to Tewkesbury again. His chosen friends there were 
worse than himself. Ben did not aid in robbing the butcher's till, he 
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had not quite come to that, neither was he privy to it; but he did get 
persuaded into trying to dispose of one of the stolen notes. It had been 
the one desperate act of his life, and for a while sobered him. Time 
however effaces impressions : from two to three years had gone on since ; 
nothing had transpired, never so much as a suspicion fallen on Mr. 
Benjamin ; and he grew bold and came home. 

Timberdale rubbed its eyes with astonishment that next autumn day, 
when it woke up to see Benjamin Rymer in his father’s shop, a white 
apron on, and serving the customers that went in, as naturally as though 
he had never left it. Where had he been all that while, they asked. 
Improving himself in his profession, coolly avowed Ben with unruffled 
face. And they took it in. 

And so the one chance—rest of mind—for the father’s uninterrupted 
return to health and life, went out. The prolonged time, passing with- 
out discovery, giving a greater chance day by day that it might never 
supervene, could but have a beneficial effect on Rymer. But when 
Ben made his appearance, put his head, so to say, into the very 
stronghold of danger, all his sickness and his fear came back again. 

Ben did not know why his father kept so poorly and looked so ill. 
Never a word, in his sensitiveness, had Mr. Rymer spoken to his son 
of that past night’s work. Ben might suspect, but he did not know. 
Mr. Rymer would come down when he was not fit, and take up his place 
in the shop on a stool. Ben made mocking fun of it: perhaps in sport 
more than ill-feeling: telling the customers to look at the old ghost 
there. Ben made himself perfectly at home; would sometimes hold a 
levée in the shop if his father was out of it, when he and his friends 
would talk and laugh the roof off: could noise have done it. 

People talk of the troubles of the world, and say their name 1s legion : 
poverty, sickness, disappointment, disgrace, debt, difficulty: but there 
is no trouble the human heart can know like that brought by rebellious 
children. To old Rymer, with his capacity for taking things to heart, 
it had been like a long crucifixion. And yet—the instinctive love of a 
parent cannot die out: recollect David’s grief for wicked Absalom. 
“Would God I had died for thee, my son, my son!” 

Still, compared to what he used to be, Ben Rymer was steady. As 
the winter approached, there set in another phase of the reformation ; 
for he pulled up even from the talking and laughing, and became as 
good as gold. You might have thought he had taken his dead grand- 
father the clergyman for a model, and was striving to walk in his steps. 
He went to church, read his medical works, was pleasant at home, 
gentle with Margaret, and altogether the best son in the world. “ Will 
it last, Benjamin?” his father asked him sorrowfully. ‘“‘ It shall last, 
father; I promise it,” was the earnestly-spoken answer. Ben kept his 
promise throughout the winter, and seemed likely to keep it always, 
Mr. Rymer grew stronger, and was in business regularly ; which gave 
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Ben more time for his books. It was thought that a good time had set 
in for the Rymers: but, as Mrs. Todhetley says, you cannot control 
Fate. 

I had to call at the shop one day for a box of what Mrs. Todhetley 
called ‘‘ Household Pills:” Rymer’s own making. When anybody was 
ailing at home, she’d administer a dose of these pills: two, or one, or 
half one, according to our ages and capacity for swallowing ; for they 
were about as big as a small pumpkin. But that Rymer was so con- 
scientious a man, I should have thought they were composed of bread 
and pepper. Mrs. Todhetley, however, pinned her faith to them, and 
said they did wonders. 

Well, I had to go to Timberdale on other matters, and was told to 
call, when there, for a box of these delectable Household Pills. Mr. 
Rymer and his son stood behind the counter : the one making up his 
books, Ben pounding something in a mortar. Winter was just on the 
turn, and the trees and hedges were beginning to shoot into bud. Ben 
left his pounding to get the pills. 

“Ts this Mr. Rymer’s? Halloa, Ben!—All right. How goes it, old 
boy ?” 

The door had been pushed open with a burst, and the above words 
were sent into our ears, in a tone not over steady. They came from a 
man who wore sporting clothes, and his hat so much aside that it 
seemed to be falling off his head. Ben Rymer stared in surprise, his 
mouth dropped. 

But that it was early in the day, and one does not like to libel 
people, it might have been thought the gentleman had taken a little 


too much. He swaggered up to the counter, and held out his hand to ~ 


Ben. Ben, just then wrapping up the box of pills, did not appear to 
see if. 

‘“‘ Had a hunt after you, old fellow,” said the loud stranger. “ Been 
to Birmingham and all kinds of places. Couldn’t think where you'd 
hid yourself.” 7 3 

“You are back pretty soon,” growled Ben, who certainly seemed not 
to relish the visit. 

“Been back a month. Couldn’t get on in the New World: its 
folks are too down for me. I say, I want a word with you. Can't 
say it here, I suppose.” 

“No,” returned Ben, rather savagely. 

‘Just you come out a bit, Ben,” resumed the stranger, after a short 
pause. 

‘“‘T can’t,” replied Ben—and his tone sounded more like I won't. 
‘‘T have my business to attend to.” 

‘‘ Bother business! Here goes, then : it’s your fault if you make me 
speak before people. Gibbs has come out of hiding, and he’s getting 
troublesome ——” 


% 
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“Tf you'll go outside and wait, I’ll come to you,” interrupted Ben at 
this, with summary quickness. 

The man turned and swaggered out. Ben gave me the pills with one 
hand, and took off his apron with the other. Getting his hat, he was 
hastening out, when Mr. Rymer touched his arm. 

“Who is that man, Benjamin ?” 

““ A fellow I used to know in Tewkesbury, father.” 

“What's his name?” 

“Cotton. J’ll soon despatch him and be back again,” concluded 
Ben, as he disappeared. 

I put down half-a-crown for the pills, and Mr. Rymer left his place to 
give me the change. There had been a kind of consciousness between 
us, understood though not expressed, since the night when I had seen 
him giving way to his emotion in Crabb Ravine. This man’s visit 
brought the scene back again. Rymer’s eyes looked into mine, and 
then fell. 

“ Ben is all right now, Mr. Rymer.” 

“‘T couldn’t wish him better than he is. It’s just as though he were 
striving to make atonement for the past. I thought it would have 
killed me at the time.” 

“I should forget it.” 

“‘ Forget it I never can. You don’t know what it was, Mr. Johnny,” 
he continued in a kind of frightened tone, a red spot of hectic coming 
into his pale thin checks, ‘‘and I trust you never will know. I never 
went to bed at night but to lie listening for a summons at my door— 
the officers searching after my son, or to tell me he was taken: I never 
rose up in the morning but my sick spirit fainted within me, as to 
what news the day might bring forth.” 

Mr. Benjamin and his friend were pacing side by side in the middle 
of the street when I got out, probably to be out of the reach of eaves- 
droppers. They did not look best pleased with each other ; seemed to 
be talking sharply. | 

‘*T tell you I can’t and I won't,” Ben was saying, as I passed them in 
crossing over. “What do you come after me for? When a fellow 
wants to be on the square, you'll not let him. As to Gibbs . 

The voices died out of hearing. I went home with the pills, and 
thought no more about the matter. 

Spring weather is changeable, as we English know. In less than a 
week, a storm of sleet and snow was drifting down. In the midst of 
it, who should present himself at Crabb Cott at mid-day but Lee the 
letter-carrier. His shaky old legs seemed hardly able to bear him up 
against the storm, as he came into the garden. I opened the door, 
wondering what he wanted. 

“Please can I see the Squire in private, sir?” asked Lee, who was 
looking partly angry, partly rueful. Lee had never been in boisterous 
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spirits since the affair of the bank-note took place. Like a great 
many more people, he got fanciful with years, and could not be 
convinced but that the suspicion in regard to it lay on him, 

‘‘Come in out of the storm, Lee. What’s up?” 

“‘Please, Mr. Ludlow, sir, let me-get to see the Squire,” was all the 
answer. 

The Squire was in his little room, hunting for a mislaid letter in the 
piece of furniture he called his bureau. It was the same bureau that— 
but we'll let that go for now. As I shut old Lee in, I heard him begin 
to say something about the bank-note and Benjamin Rymer. An 
instinct of the truth flashed over me—as sure as fate something 
connecting it with Ben had come out. In I shot again, to make one at 
the conference. The Squire was looking too surprised to notice me. 

“Tt was Mr. Rymer’s son who took out the good note and put in 
the bad one?” he exclaimed. “‘ Take care what you say, Lee.” 

Lee stood outside the worn hearth-rug ; his old hat, covered with flakes 
of snow, held between his two hands. The Squire had put his back 
against the bureau and was staring at him through his spectacles, his 
nose and face of a finer red than ordinary. 

The thing had been tracked home to Benjamin Rymer by the man, 
Cotton, Lee explained in a rambling kind of tale. Cotton, incensed at 
Rymer’s not helping him to some money—which was what he had come to 
Timberdale to ask for—had told in revenge of the past transaction. He 
had not been connected with it, but knew of the part taken in it by 
Rymer. 

‘“‘T don’t believe a syllable of it,” said the Squire stoutly, flinging him- 
self into his bureau chair, which he twisted round to face the fire. “ You 
can sit down, Lee. Where did you say you heard this ?” 

Lee had heard it at the “ Plough-and-harrow,” where the man, Cotton 
had been staying. Jelf, the landlord, had had it told him by Cotton 
himself, and Jelf in his turn had whispered it to Lee. That was last 
night: and Lee had come bursting up with it now to Mr. Todhetley. 

“TI tell you, Lee, I don’t take in a syllable of it,” repeated the 
Squire. 

‘‘Tt be true as gospel, sir,” asserted Lee. ‘‘ Last night, when I went 
in to Jelfs fora drop o’ beer, being a’most stiff all over with the cold, I 
found Jelf in a passion because a guest had gone off without paying 
part of his score, leaving nothing but a letter to say he’d send it. Cotton 
by name, Jelf explained, and a sporting gent to look at. A good week, 
Jelf vowed he’d been there, living on the best. And then Jelf said I 
had no cause to be looked down upon any longer, for it was not me 
that had done that trick with the bank-notes, but Benjamin Rymer.” 

“‘ Now just you stop, Lee,” interrupted the Squire. “ Nobody looked 
down upon you for it, or suspected you : neither Jelf nor other people. 
I have said it to you times enough.” 
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“ But Jelf knows I thought they did, sir. And he told me this news 
to put me a bit at my ease. He ——” 

“¢ Jelf talks at random when his temper’s up,” cried the Squire. “If 
you believe this story, Lee, you'll believe anything.” 

‘‘Ben Rymer was staying at home at the time, sir,” continued Lee, 
determined to have his say. “If he is steady now, it’s known what he 
was then. He must have got access to the letters somehow, while they 
lay at his father’s, and opened yours and changed the note. Cotton 
says he had had the stolen note hid about him for ever-so-long, waiting 
for an opportunity to get rid of it.” 

“Do you mean to accuse Rymer of being one of the thieves that 
robbed the butcher’s till ?” demanded the Squire, getting wrathful. 

“Well, sir, I don’t go as far as that. The man told Jelf that one of 
the stolen notes was given to Rymer to pass, and he was to have a 
pound for himself if he succeeded in doing it.” 

The Squire would hardly let him finish. ‘Cotton said this to Jelf, 
did he !—and Jelf rehearsed it to you?” 

“Yes, sir. Just that much.” 

‘“¢ Now look you here, Lee. First of all, who have you repeated this 
tale to?” 

‘Not to anybody,” answered Lee. ‘JI thought I’d better bring it up 
here, sir, to begin with.” 

“ And you'd better let it stop here to end with,” retorted the Squire, 
‘“‘That’s my best advice to you, Lee. My goodness! Accuse a 
respectable man’s son of what might transport him, on the authority of 
a drunken fellow who runs away from an inn without paying his bill! 
The likeliest thing is that this Cotton did it himself. How else should 
he know about it? Don’t you let your tongue carry this further, Lee; 
or you may find yourself in the wrong box.” 

Lee looked just a little staggered. A faint flush appeared in his 
withered face. The Squire’s colour was at its fiercest. He was hard 
at the best of times to take in extraordinary tales, and utterly scouted 
this. There was no man he had a greater respect for than Thomas 
Rymer. 

‘‘T hoped you might be for prosecuting, sir. It would set me right 
with the world.” 

“You are a fool, Lee. The world has not thought you wrong yet. 
Prosecute! I! Upon this cock-and-bull story! Mr. Rymer would 
prosecute me in turn, I expect, if I did. You'd better not let this get 
to his ears: you might lose your post.” 

‘Mr. Rymer, sir, must know how wild his son have been.” 

“Wild! Most of the young men of the present day are that, as it 
seems to me,” cried the Squire in his heat. ‘‘ Mine had better not let 
me catch ¢hem at it, though. I’d warm their ears well beforehand if I 
thought they ever would. Do you hear, Mr. Johnny ?” 
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I had been leaning on the back of a chair in the quietest corner for 
fear of being sent away. When the Squire put himself up like this, he’d 
say anything. 

“To be a bit wild is one thing, Jee ; to commit felony quite another : 
Rymer’s son would be no more guilty of it than you would. It’s out of 
all reason. And do you take care of your tongue. Look here, man, 
suppose I took this up, as you want me, and it was found to have been 
Cotton or some other jail-bird that did it, instead of young Rymer: 
where would you be? In prison for defamation of character, if the 
Rymers chose to put you there. Be wise in time, Lee, and say no 
more.” 

“Tt might have been as you say, sir—Cotton himself; though I’m 
sure that never struck me,” returned Lee, veering round to the argu- 
ment. ‘One thing that made me believe it, was the knowing that Ben 
Rymer might easily get access to the letters.” 

And that’s just the reason why you should have doubted it,” con- 
tradicted the Squire. ‘‘ He’d be afraid to touch them because of the 
ease. Forgive you for coming up, you say?” added the Squire, as Lee 
rose with some humble words of excuse. “Of course I will. But 
don’t you forget that a word of this, dropped abroad, might put your 
place, as letter-man, in jeopardy. It’s cold to-day, isn’t it ?” 

“F rightful cold, sir.” 

“And you could come through it with this improbable story! Use 
your sense another time, Lee. Here, Johnny; take Lee into the 
kitchen and tell them to give him some cold beef and beer.” 

I handed him over, with the order, to Molly; who went into one of her 
tantrums at it, for she was in the midst of pastry-making. The Squire 
was sitting with his head bent, looking as perplexed as an owl, when I 
got back to the room. 

“ Johnny—shut the door. Something has got into my mind. Do 
you recollect Thomas Rymer’s coming up one evening, and wanting to 
give me a five-pound note? ” 

‘Quite well, sir.” 

“Well; I—I am not so sure now that there’s nothing in this fresh 
tale.” 

I sat down; and in a low voice told him all. Of the sobbing fit in 
which I had found Rymer that same night in the Ravine; and that I 
had known all along it was the son who had done it. 

“Bless my heart!” cried the Squire softly, very much taken aback. 
“‘Tt’s that perhaps that has been making Rymer so ill.” 

“He said it was slowly killing him, sir.” 

‘“¢ Mercy on him !—poor fellow! An ill-doing scapegrace of a rascal ! 
Johnny, how thankful we ought to be when our sons turn out well, and 
not ill! But I think a good many turn out ill nowa days. If ever you 
should live to have sons, sir, take care how you bring them up.” 
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“‘T think Mr. Rymer must have tried to bring Ben up well,” was my 
answer. : 

“Yes; but did the mother?” retorted the Squire quick as lightning. 
‘‘More lies with them than with the father, Johnny. Take care, sir, 
who you choose for a wife when the time comes. Johnny, that Cotton 
must be an awful blackguard.” 

‘**T hope he'll live to know it.” 

“Look here, we must hush this up,” cried the Squire, sinking his 
voice and glancing round the room. “I'd not bring fresh pain on poor 
Rymer for the world. You must forget that you’ve told it me, Johnny.” 

“Yes, that I will.” 

‘“‘Tt’s only a five-pound note after all. And if it were fifty pounds, 
I’d not stir in it. No, nor for five hundred; be hanged if I would. 
It’s not me that would bring the world about Thomas Rymer’s ears. I 
knew his father and respected him, Johnny ; though his sermons were 
three quarters of an hour long, if they were a minute; and I respect 
Thomas Rymer. You and I must keep this close. And I’ll make a 
journey to Timberdale when this snow-storm’s gone, Johnny; and 
frighten Jelf out of his life for propagating libellous tales.” 

That’s where it ought to have ended. The worst is, “ oughts ” don’t 
go for much in the world: as perhaps every reader of this paper has 
learned to know. 

When Lee appeared the next morning with the letters as usual, I went 
out to him. He dropped his voice to speak as he put them in my 
hand. 

‘They say Benjamin Rymer is off, sir.” 

‘‘ Off where ?” 

‘Somewhere out of Timberdale.” 

“ Off for what?” 

‘‘T don’t know, sir, Jelf accused me of having carried tales there, and 
called me a jackass for my pains. He said that what he had told me 
wasn’t meant to be repeated again, and I ought not to have gone cank- 
ing it about, specially to the Rymers theirselves ; that it might not be 
true " 

‘“ As the Squire said, yesterday, you know, Lee.” 

‘Ves, sir. J answered Jelf that it couldn’t have been me that had 
gone canking to the Rymers, for I had not as much as seenthem. Any 
way, he said, somebody had, for they knew of it, and Benjamin had gone 
off in consequence. Jelf’s as cross over it as two sticks put cornerwise. 
It's his own fault : why did he tell me if it wasn’t true ?” 

Lee went off—looking cross also. After breakfast I related this to 
the Squire. He didn’t seem to like it, and walked about thinking. 

‘‘Johnny, I can’t stir in it, you see,” he said, presently. ‘“‘If it got 
abroad, people might talk about compromising a felony, and all that sort 
of rubbish. You must go. See Rymer: and make him understand— 
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without telling him in so many words, you know—that there’s nothing 
to fear from me, and he may call Ben back again. If the young man 
has set-in to lead a new life, heaven forbid that I, having sons myself, 
should be a stumbling-block in the way of it.” 

It was striking twelve when I got to Timberdale. Margaret said her 
father was poorly : having gone out in the storm of the previous day, 
and got a chill. He was in the parlour alone, cowering over the fire. In 
the last few hours he seemed to have aged years. I shut the doors. 

‘‘What has happened?” I whispered. ‘‘I have come on purpose to 
ask you.” 

“That which I have been dreading all along,” he said in a quiet, 
hopeless tone. ‘Benjamin has run away. He got some information, 
it seems, from the landlord of the ‘ Plough-and-harrow,’ and was off the 
next hour.” 

“Well now, the Squire sent me to you privately, Mr. Rymer, to say 
that Ben might come back again. He has nothing to fear.” 

“The Squire knows it, then !” 

“Ves, Leecame up about it yesterday : Jelf had talked to him. Mr. 
Todhetley did not believe a word: he blew up Lee like anything for 
listening to such a tale ; he means to blow up Jelf for repeating anything 
said by a vagabond like Cotton. Lee came round to his way of thinking. 
Indeed there’s nothing to be afraid of. Jelfis eating his words. The 
Squire would not harm your son for the world.” 

Rymer shook his head. He did not doubt the Squire’s friendly feeling, 
but thought it was out of his hands. He told me all he knew about it. 

‘¢ Benjamin came to me yesterday morning in a great flurry, saying 
something was wrong, and he must absent himself. Was it about the 
bank-note, I asked—and it was the first time a syllable in regard to it 
had passed between us,” broke off Mr. Rymer. ‘‘Jelf had given him a 
friendly hint of what had dropped from the man Cotton—you were in 
the shop that first day when he came in, Mr. Johnny—and Benjamin 
was alarmed. Before I had time to collect my thoughts, or say further, 
he was gone.” 

‘Where is he?” 

“T don’t know. I went round at once to Jelf: and the man told me 
all. Jelf knows the truth; that is quite clear. He says he has spoken 
only to Lee; is sorry now for having done that; and he will hush it up 
as far as he can.” 

“Then it will be quite night, Mr. Rymer. Why should you be taking 
it in this way ?” 

‘‘T am ill,” was all he answered. ‘I caught a chill going round to 
the ‘ Plough-and-harrow.’ So far as mental sickness goes, we may battle 
with it to the end, strength from Above being lent to us; but when 
it takes a bodily shape—why there’s nothing for it but giving in.” 

Even while we spoke, he was seized with what seemed like an ague 
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fit. Head, and legs, and arms, and teeth, and the chair he sat in; all 
shook together. Mrs. Rymer appeared with some scalding-hot broth, 
and I said I’d run for Darbyshire. 

A few days went on, and then news came up to Crabb Cot that 
Mr. Rymer lay dying. Robert Ashton, riding back from the hunt in 
his scarlet coat and white cords on his fine gray horse (the whole a 
mass of splashes with the thaw) pulled up at the door to say How d’ye 
do; and mentioned it amidst other items. It was just a shock to the 
Squire, and nothing less. | 

“Goodness preserve us !—and all through that miserable five-pound 
note, Johnny!” ‘he cried in a wild flurry. ‘ Where’s my hat and top- 
coat P” 

Away to Timberdale by the short cut through the Ravine, never 
heeding the ghost—although its traditional time of appearing, the dusk 
of evening, was drawing on—went the Squire. He thought Rymer 
must be ill through fear of him; and he accused me of having done 
my errand of peace badly. 

It was quite true—Thomas Rymer lay dying. Darbyshire was 
coming out of the house as the Squire reached it, and said so. Instead 
of being sorry, he flew in a passion and attacked the doctor. 

‘¢Now look you here, Darbyshire—this won’t do. We can’t have 
people dying off like this for nothing. Ifyou don’t cure him, you had 
better give up doctoring.” 

“How d’ye mean for nothing?” asked Darbyshire, who knew the 
Squire well. 

“Tt can’t be for much: don’t be insolent. Because a man gets 2 
bit of anxiety on his mind, is he to be let die?” 

‘“‘Y’ve heard nothing about anxiety,” said Darbyshire. ‘He caught 
a chill through going out that day of the snow-storm, and it settled on 
a vital part. That’s what ails him, Squire.” 

‘“¢ And you can’t cure the chill! Don’t tell me.” 

“Before this time to-morrow, Thomas Rymer will be where there’s 
neither killing nor curing,” was the answer. ‘I told them yesterday to 
send for the son: but they don’t know where he is.” 

The Squire made a rush through the shop and up to the bed-room, 
hardly saying, With your leave, or By your leave. Thomas Rymer 
lay in bed at the far end; his white face whiter than the pillow; 
his eyes sunken; his hands outside, plucking at the counterpane. 
Margaret left the room when the Squire went in. He gave one look ; 
and knew that he saw Death there. 

‘“‘Rymer, I’d almost have given my own life to save you from this,” 
cried he in the shock. ‘Oh, my goodness! what’s to be done?” 

“IT seem to have been waiting for it all along; to have seen it 
coming,” said Thomas Rymer, his faint fingers resting in the Squire’s 
strong ones. ‘“ And now that it’s here, I can’t do battle with it.” 
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‘““Now, Rymer, my poor fellow, couldn’t you—cou/dn’t you make a 
bit of an effort to live. To please me: I knew your father, mind. It 
can’t be right that you should die.” 

‘Tt must be right ; perhaps it’s well. I can truly say with old Jacob 
that few and evil have the days of my life been. Nothing but dis- 
appointment has been my lot here ; struggle upon struggle, pain upon 
pain, sorrow upon sorrow. I think my merciful Father will remember 
it in the last Great Account.” 


He died at five o’clock in the morning. Lee told us of it when he 
brought up the letters. The Squire let fall his knife and fork. 

“It’s a shame and a sin, though, Johnny, that sons should inflict this 
cruel sorrow upon their parents,” he said later. ‘Rymer has been 
brought down to the grave by his before his hair was gray. I wonder 
how ¢heir accounts will stand at the Great Reckoning ?” 

Jounny LuDLow. 


P.S. I want a holiday—lIf I can get it, there'll not be a paper from 
me next month. 





— 
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SANCHA. 


" GAs CHA, my darling! This time you shall not escape ; you shall 
not fly away like a little frightened bird.” 

A pause, and then a few syllables of murmured protest followed these 
words, which, abrupt and foolish as they read here, had been uttered in 
tones of impassioned fervour. 

‘The Marquesa has no control over me. Sancha, darling, do you 
not trustme? Only let me hear you say ‘ Duarte, I love you!’ only 
once.” 

It was clearly a conversation at which I was not required to assist, 
and I hastily turned down another walk in the garden. I had re- 
cognised the voices as those of the young Baron Tejal and the pretty 
Sancha Folcado, humble companion to his sister, the cold, proud 
Donna Camilla, widowed Marquesa Logrono. 

We resided in a western suburb of Lisbon, called Buenos Ayres. 
Our house stood high, and faced a calcada that sloped steeply down 
towards the principal thoroughfare between Lisbon and Belem, running 
parallel to the river. J'rom the window where I generally sat at my 
work, I could see through the geraniums and heliotropes on the 
balcony, down the calcada, where the sun gleamed hot on the slippery 
blocks of native marble that stood in leu of pavement, to a large 
fountain at the corner of the main street. I could see the Gallegos 
filling their gaily painted barrels; and the cries of ‘‘ guim guicre agoa 
jJresca!” echoed up the hill, with refreshing sound. On each side of 
this calcada were ‘‘palacios,” as they were called; large, white, many- 
windowed houses, with great, green, double-winged doors, through 
which the lumbering carriages could drive to the foot of the broad 
marble stairs leading to the dwelling-rooms,. 

In one of the largest of these mansions lived the Baron Tejal, and 
with him his sister. To the back of the house were magnificent 
gardens, and those who were on Donna Camilla’s visiting list, were pri- 
vileged to walk there, or to bring their work to the square marble 
terrace overlooking the bright Tagus and the Alem Tego mountains: a 
terrace where was a flashing fountain all shaded and overhung with a 
luxuriance of Cape jessamine, that caught the cool drops on its dark 
polished leaves, and pink-tipped richly scented flowers, and tossed 
them up sparkling to the sun. 

Donna Camilla and several of her friends were on the terrace, and 
in their conversation I was not much interested. Donna Camilla was 
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an olive-complexioned, hard-featured woman, about thirty years of age, 
whose profound ignorance upon every possible subject was only 
equalled by her pride and superstition. She had set her mind upon 
her brother’s marriage with a bride she had chosen for him amongst 
the English residents. There was at Lisbon at that time a Lady 
Ashurst and her daughter, whom the Marquesa much esteemed. Lady 
Ashurst was almost as illiterate as Donna Camilla herself; but she was 
also vulgar, which Donna Camilla was not. Lady Ashurst was the 
widow of a north country manufacturer who had been knighted for 
some reason or other, and Donna Camilla was firmly persuaded that 
her ladyship belonged to the English aristocracy ; her vulgarity was 
set down to insular eccentricity, and I frequently smiled to hear Donna 
Camilla airing provincialisms caught from her friend as choice phrases 
of idiomatic English. Lady Ashurst was very rich, there was no mis- 
take about that; and Patty, the only child, was heiress to all the 
wealth. She was short, fat, and red-haired, and we used to call her, 
rather irreverently, “the golden ball.” This golden ball, Donna 
Camilla was desirous her brother should secure to himself. 

Tired of the inane talk that was going on, I had left the terrace, and 
wandered down a shady berceau, when I overheard the fragment of 
conversation I have repeated. We lked the Baron; he was an agree- 
able, courteous, rather sentimental young man, with a slight, graceful 
figure, and dreamy dark eyes; quite a hero of romance in Sancha’s 
eyes I have no doubt. Sancha was very lovely, one of those faces that 
remind us of peris or houris, or any of those imaginary Eastern beings; 
she was also lively and intelligent. Donna Camilla treated her with 
favour, keeping her by her side, and introducing her to the company 
that assembled at the house. She was a great acquisition, for she sang 
delightfully, and was altogether a charming little person. I had before 
suspected what now I knew—that the Baron’s affections inclined more 
towards Sancha’s bright eyes than towards the golden charms of Miss 
Ashurst ; and I trembled for the poor girl ; there was an expression in 
the Marquesa’s eyes and lips that showed she could be both cruel and 
unrelenting. 

After that day spent in the Baron’s garden, I went to stay a fortnight 
at a friend’s quinta, to be present at the vintage; but in the midst of 
that gay and exciting scene, my mind often adverted to pretty little 
Sancha and that dangerous love-making of Dom Duarte’s. I went to 
the Marquesa’s open-evening the week I returned to town, and my 
eyes immediately sought Sancha; but in vain; she was not present. 
I moreover noticed that the Baron was pale, melancholy, distrait. I 
took an opportunity of inquiring of Donna Camilla after her missing 
favourite, but was met by a drawing-in of the thin lips and a dark frown, 
with an intimation that Sancha Folcado was no more to be spoken of 
in that house; and she added a few words that horrified me, but that I 
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did not believe. Sancha was gone; that at any rate was true; driven 
out in disgrace as I could clearly perceive. 

Then came on the rainy season ; when the water rushed and roared 
down the calcada, sweeping away the dust and earth that had accumu- 
lated about the marble blocks during the summer, and leaving them 
white and glittering. There was no roaming in the Baron’s garden ; no 
going out at all. The Martinmas summer followed, and nature sprang 
out afresh like Aphrodite rising from the waters; and our walks were 
resumed. 

The Baron seldom appeared amongst us now; he was evidently in 
deep dejection ; he used to pace up and down the most solitary paths, 
or lean over the terrace wall gazing at the river for the hour together 
without speaking. If Donna Camilla had thought to win her brother 
over to her project by sending Sancha away, she had failed completely. 
I felt impatient with Dom Duarte; I could not understand why he 
should go mooning about, instead of boldly following his lady love— 
for I took it for granted she had been sent home to her father—a sort 
of gentleman farmer, if growing vines and olives can properly be called 
farming, near Busilhas. I thought to myself that Sancha was worthy 
of a bolder lover. 

On the site where the cathedral now stands, was once a Moorish 
mosque of large size; this had been converted into a Christian church 
but had subsequently been shattered by earthquake. The present 
smaller cathedral was then erected on part of the ancient site, but 
behind the modern building are remains of massive walls, and horse- 
shoe arches, and courts where orange-trees grow. A flight of broken 
steps leads to the top of one of the old walls, so broad, that a few poor 
cottages have found a nestling place there. One of these tiny vine- 
covered dwellings belonged, when I was there, to the keeper of the 
sacred crows of St. Vincente, who resided in the odour of sanctity in 
one of the courts below. The keeper was a good-natured little man, 
and I easily obtained permission to make a sketch of his picturesque 
cottage and of part of the Moorish ruins. 

One morning I proceeded to avail myself of his permission with my 
sketching-book and colours. As I turned an angle of the ruins to reach 
the point of view I wished to take for my picture, a slight figure clothed 
in black and closely veiled darted past me, and entering one of the 
cottages I have mentioned, closed the door after her. The apparition 
startled.me, the place was so retired; the rustle of silk and the flutter 
of lace seemed as much out of place there as my own appearance 
doubtless was to the aboriginal inhabitants. 

The next day I returned to complete my sketch. I was just touch- 
ing in the scarlet geraniums that grew so luxuriantly about the old 
arches, forming a covert for the wild birds that flew in and out with 
chirp and twitter, when I was surprised by hearing my name pronounced 
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in a sweet, low voice—a voice that I knew. I started up, throwing 
down my sketching-materials in my eagerness, and turning, clasped 
Sancha in my arms. She looked up in my face tearfully, trem- 
blingly. | 

‘“‘Oh, I am so glad!” she cried. ‘‘ You do not believe it then, that 
horrible thing she said of me?” 

As I seated myself again, leaving room for her beside me, she sank 
at my feet, looking at me with pleading, piteous eyes. ‘“‘ You do not 
believe it?” she repeated. 

‘*Not one word,” said I, drawing her on to the seat beside me. 
She pressed her lips on my hand as it held hers, and then laid her 
cheek against it with the caressing action of a child. 

‘‘ But Sancha, I am so surprised! How do you happen to be here 
in this queer out-of-the-way nook? I quite thought—I hoped that 
you were at home with your father.” 

““Ah, no!” she exclaimed with a frightened expression. “Tf he 
knew he would be so unhappy! Besides, how could I go? How 
could I get there all by myself? ” 

This was true when I came to think of it. There was no railroad, 
not even a stage coach; nothing but a road for mules. How could 
the poor httle thing travel all by herself, when even I, little as I cared 
for what people said or thought in a general way, did not dare to 
venture even this far, without my factotum, Manoel, at my back; was 
he not hanging about the cathedral waiting to escort me home, even 
now? How could she go indeed ? ; 

Sancha’s tears began to fall at mention of her father. I comforted 
her as well as I could, and then begged her to tell me all that had 
happened, and to let me try if I could not help her in some way. 

We were sitting upon a block of stone thrown down by the earth- 
quake’s throes long ago, with no auditors but the birds. The wall of 
the cathedral rising up blank and massive, threw its shadow over us as 
we sat; the noise of the city was only heard afar off, like the murmur 
of the distant sea; and there Sancha told me all. How Dom Duarte 
had wooed her and sought her love; how Donna Camilla had 
discovered it, and had driven her from the house with such words as no 
woman ought to use to another; how she had fled in the dusk of the 
evening, and taken refuge here, with an old woman who had been her 
mother’s nurse. 

‘* And Dom Duarte? does he know where you are?” 

“No !” she exclaimed : “I did not think so much of the difference 
between us at first ; but now I know he can never marry a poor girl like 
me. If I were to let him follow me, what would he think of me? You 
will not tell him, Menina P” 

No—I would not tell him ; yet, at any rate. I understood the cause 
of his melancholy now, and thought it as well that he should suffer a 
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little longer, till he had proved what metal he was made of. ‘“ But your 
father, Sancha?” I asked, after a few minutes’ silence. 

“‘ My father knows nothing,” she replied hastily. “See,” she added, 
taking a letter from her pocket, “this came the very day that cruel 
woman found out that Dom Duarte loved me.” She spoke the last 
words in a low tone, lingering over them as if they were very sweet 
to her ; I could see plainly enough that the dark-eyed young Baron had 
not spoken in vain. 

I pressed her little hand as I took the letter she wished me to read ; 
such a loving letter! written by one little accustomed to the pen 
perhaps, but so good, so tender, with a dash of the poetical withal. 
‘The roses are blooming and the birds are singing just as when thou 
wert here, Sanchita minha;” so it ran. ‘‘ But the flowers have no 
perfume, the bird’s song no sweetness to thy old father while his darling 
is away. It is more than a year since thou hast left me, querida—too 
long for the few years I may have to live; come back tome; come 
back that I may hold thee in my arms and bless thee once more. If 
thou dost not come, I shall seek thee: for life without my Sanchita is 
empty.” 

‘‘ Have you answered this ?” I inquired. 

‘“‘'Yes,” she replied. ‘‘ I answered it after I came here,—I told him 
that I was happy—that they were kind to me—that I did not wish to 
leave.” 

“‘ But, Sancha—was not that wrong?” 

“Wrong, to try to keep one we love from being unhappy?” She lifted 
her lovely eyes to mine, inquimingly. 

‘“‘T think, dear, it is always wrong to deceive, even from a kind and 
loving motive.” 

“What would you have me do ?” 

‘Tell the truth, and trust in God,” I answered. 

Mass was being celebrated in the cathedral; while we were talking 
we heard strains of music; and now the “ Salutaris Hostia” rose and 
swelled in the air. I held my breath to listen ; Sancha listened too, and 
crossed herself ; then she looked at me. 

“Ah!” she whispered, “you are so good, and yet you are a 
heretic.” 

‘We had better not talk too much about any one’s goodness,” I replied; 
and then I thought fora minute. My first impulse was to take Sancha 
home with me; but in that case I could not keep her concealed from 
the Baron, who was in the habit of calling in at unexpected times. As 
- for any quarrel with Donna Camilla, that gave me no concern. “Tell 
me,” I said at last, “is old Padnilla good to you ?” 

“Oh, yes ! very good—very kind.” Another pause. 

“ Sancha, will you trust me ?” 

“‘ Have I not trusted you ?” 
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‘‘ Let me write to your father; you ought to be with him; if he knew 
all he would certainly come for you.” 

Sancha changed colour, and hung her head. ‘He would be so 
unhappy,” she persisted. 

“But he must know. It is no use to go on trying to deceive him, 
even putting the question of right on one side; and if he should come 
to Lisbon—if he should hear the Marquesa’s story first ?” 

“ Ai Maria!” Sancha exclaimed, becoming perfectly white with 
terror. ‘Yes, write—write! He will believe you; they say the 
English tell the truth.” 

I made her give me her father’s address, and then I rose hastily to 
go, for I saw Manoel’s face peeping in at the archway far down below, | 
and knew that he had come to warn me that ‘it was time to return 
home, before the sun attained the meridian. Sancha noticed him, 
and drew her veil closely over her face. I embraced her, promising to 
see her again in a few days; then I descended the steep flight of 
broken steps, and joined my attendant, listening penitently to his re- 
monstrances about the risk of exposing myself to the noon-day sun. 

I was sitting at my window, all in cool white, thinking of my morn- 
ing’s adventure. I had written my letter to Senhor Folcado; I was 
sure the best thing for Sancha would be to return home to her father ; 
then, when she was under proper protection, the Baron might be told 
where she was to be found, and if his love was worth anything, he 
might follow her, and ask her of her father in a manly, straight- 
forward manner. 

I was leaning my cheek on my hand, with my face turned towards 
the open window, while these reflections were passing through my 
mind. All at once, my attention was attracted by a person issuing 
from the doorway of the palacio Tejal. He was an old man with gray 
hair hanging upon his shoulders; he was dressed in the garb of a 
countryman, with leather gaiters, embroidered jacket, scarlet sash, and 
high-crowned hat. This costume proved him not a Lisbonese, for the 
city folk all affected the French fashions; but this was not what 
fixed my gaze: quinteiros and vinhodors were common enough to be 
seen. It was the countenance and manner of the man that startled 
me; he reeled from the door almost like one intoxicated, and then he 
looked up at the front of the house, raising his arms with a wild 
gesture, as if calling down a curse upon it. Then he walked rapidly 
away down the calgada, still gesticulating vehemently, and striking the 
ground now and then fiercely with the staff he held in his hand. 

The conviction came across me like a lightning flash. It was 
Folcado, Sancha’s father ; and he had heard the Marquesa’s story. My 
heart seemed to stand still for the moment. ‘“‘What might be the 
consequences if he were to find Sancha in his present mood? I knew 
the hot blood of these men ; I knew he would be capable of striking 
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his daughter to the earth in his wrath, before any explanation could be 
given. 

I Started up breathlessly. To have rushed down the street in my 
flowing white robes, at the risk of being taken for a ghost or a lunatic 
would have been a small matter; but he had far the start of me, and 
was striding along faster than I could run. I seized the hand-bell, and 
rang it violently, then hurried to the door, calling ““ Manoel—Manoel ! ” 
But when I heard Manoel come lumbering up-stairs at the summons, it 
all at once struck me—What was it I was going to say or do? Inthe 
first place, this man whom I had seen must already be lost in the 
crowded thoroughfare; and how did I know after all that he was 
Sancha’s father? It was only my own imagination that had led me to 
such a conclusion—there was nothing to be done, as it appeared. 

‘It was a mistake—some one I thought I saw—never mind,” said I 
to my factotum, as I dismissed him to the garlic and tobacco smoke- 
imbued existence he carried on in the basement. But for myself—I 
could not rest. I took up my book and laid it down again a dozen 
times, and was glad when dinner-time came and our family assembled 
round the table, that I might be diverted from my own thoughts. 

The day’s adventures however, were not thusto end. ‘The gentlemen 
of our party had an engagement that evening. I was alone in the 
drawing-room. I had been trying over some new music by way of 
passing the time, and had just risen from the piano, when the ominous 
sound of a bell struck upon my ear. I knew the sound well, and never 
heard it without a shudder. It was the sign that the priests from the 
neighbouring church of St. Sacramento do Lapo were carrying the 
viaticum, to some one who was dying. 

I went to the window, and lifting the curtain looked out. The moon 
was shining brightly. I saw the procession distinctly; the incense 
burners in front, the Host borne under a canopy. The bearers were 
hurrying fast—fast. It was evidently a case that admitted of no delay. 
I turned sick at heart with fear and foreboding, as I saw the great gates 
of the palacio Tejal thrown open to receive the procession ; at the same 
instant I heard that indescribable sound—something resembling “pitchu” 
—a Portuguese makes when he wishes to attract your attention. 
Turning round I saw Manoel standing in the doorway. Finding that I 
was alone, he advanced into the room. 

Did Menina know the dreadful thing that had happened P 

No, I did not know, and I was too frightened to ask : I could only 
sink into my seat and stare. 

“The poor young Baron—Holy Maria! what harm had he ever 
done to deserve such a fate?” and Manoel stopped to cross himself. 
‘“‘ Ai, but it was sad!” 

“What is it?” I asked, at length finding voice. 

“Dom Duarte—he has been brought home desperately wounded— 
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dying, no doubt. May God and his saints have mercy on his soul!”. 
And again Manoel crossed himself devoutly. 

I covered my face with my hands, as if I could thus shut out from 
my imagination the object presented to it. Oh, poor Sancha! who 
was to be the bearer of this dreadful news to her? As for the perpe- 
trator of the deed, there was not a shadow of a question! Ah! what 
evil the pride and heartlessness of that woman, Donna Camilla, had 
effected! How would she feel now, when she saw her young brother 
dying before her—when she found what her evil-speaking had done? 

I could not sleep that night, but counted the hours till daylight came 
and brought the morning, when inquiries might be made at the palacio 
Tejal. During the night, I had noticed a light burning in one of the 
windows : it was now and then obscured by the shadow of some one 
passing to and fro. The windows were open on the first floor; I 
knew by this that Dom Duarte was not dead. No; not dead; that 
was all that could be said when the messenger returned. The surgeon 
from the English ship-of-war had been sent for; I was glad of that; 
I knew he could not be in better hands. 

As soon as breakfast was over, I summoned Manoel and bade him 
prepare to accompany me again to the ruins. The man stared with 
wide open eyes as I handed him my portfolio. I have no doubt he 
thought that Menina must have turned thoroughly heartless all of a 
sudden, to be thinking of sketching, whilst a friend and neighbour lay 
at death’s door. However, he made no comment, though I espied a 
shrug of the shoulders when he thought my back was turned. 

Dismissing Manoel at the gateway as usual, I ascended the steps with 
a sinking heart, I determined to tell Sancha, in part, what had occurred, 
softening the danger as much as I could. II news proverbially flies 
fast ; I knew old Pedrilla was an inveterate gossip, and thought she would 
be sure to hear of the event, and equally sure to repeat it in an 
exaggerated form. Of my suspicions as to the doer of the deed, I resolved 
to say nothing. After all they were only suspicions, and there was no 
need to add to Sancha’s grief. 

As soon as I appeared on the terrace, Sancha came flying to meet me. 
I told her what I had to say, as gently as I could. I was only just in 
time ; for before I had finished speaking, Pedrilla came up from the 
fountain, full of exclamations and outcries. It wasall I could do to keep 
Sancha quiet. I assured her that I was not deceiving her. Dom Duarte 
was in danger, but not dead, as Pedrilla had heard. There might be hope 
yet. I held her fast; for in her wild grief she wanted to rush off to the 
palacio Tejal; I could see in her eyes, in her quivering lips, that she, 
too, knew how it had happened. 

I soothed her and reasoned with her as well as I could ; pointing out 
that she would probably be repulsed from the door, and if not, if 
permitted to see Dom Duarte, that her presence instead of being of 
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service to him, might produce agitation. I promised to bring her news 
daily, and at last she wept.on my shoulder a storm of tears that brought 
relief and calmness. | 

I was grieved to leave her, but could not venture to remain too long ; 
it was most important that her place of concealment should remain 
undiscovered till her father could be communicated with, and receive 
the assurance of her innocence. : 

There was another difficulty ; would Senhor Folcado ever receive the 
letter I had despatched ? would he go home ? or was it not more probable 
that he was wandering about in search of his daughter p—with what possi- 
ble intention I shuddered to think. With strict charges to Pedrilla—little 
likely to be attended to, however—not to let Sancha be disturbed by 
reports that were just as likely to be false as true, I took my departure 
homewards. The sun ,had been blazing down from an unclouded sky 
all morning ; the heat was unusually great for October. I felt oppressed 
and wearied, and my feet seemed scarcely able to support my weight. 
There was no conveyance at hand, and, really afraid of fainting, I lifted 
the crimson cloth curtain that shaded the doorway of the church of 
Nossa Senhora do Cabo, and entered to rest awhile in the cool interior. 

I sank down on a frie-diew near a column, leaving Manoel free to 
repeat afew aves if he chose. The church appeared almost dark, coming 
in from the brilliant light outside; it was some time before my eyes 
became sufficiently accustomed to the obscurity to distinguish objects. 
I fancied once or twice I heard a sound as of some one in grief or pain, 
and looking round, I at last perceived, lying almost prostrate before an 
altar in one of the side chapels, an old man with hoary hair hanging on 
the shoulders. My heart began to beat violently as I felt sure I 
recognised the figure. His frame was shaken every now and then by a 
convulsive movement, and groans burst from his lips. There was a 
priest moving from altar to altar ; at last he approached the chapel where 
the old man was kneeling. He went up and touched him, speaking 
some words of consolation, it appeared to me. The man lifted his head, 
and I saw what I expected—the haggard features of him I took to be 
Sancha’s father. 

I trembled. The opportunity seemed given to my hand, but was I 
equal to the task? I buried my face in my hands, praying ; praying 
for strength ; praying that the faintness I felt coming over me, might 
not overpower me till my task was done. There was some risk from 
the man’s frenzy, but not there; and I determined to speak to him 
before he left the church. 

After the priest had spoken to him, Folcado—if it were he—rose 
feebly to his feet; and taking up his hat that he had thrown on the 
floor of the chapel, he muttered some words, and then tottered towards 
the door; the priest watching him with eyes full of compassion. I liked 
the look of the padre’s face, and would have preferred to have spoken 
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to him first, and to have asked his aid, but there was no time. I rose 
from my seat, and followed the old man quickly ; I tried to speak—to 
make myself heard, but my tongue seemed to cleave to my mouth. I 
went up to him and touched him on the arm. He started round, at 
the light touch, and I saw his hand grasp something in his bosom. Did 
he think for the moment it was his daughter? Involuntarily, I recoiled 
a step, but when he saw the fair-haired English stranger, the fiery light 
died out of his eyes, and with native courtesy he raised his hat, and 
stood as if awaiting my commands. 

‘Pardon me,” I said. ‘* Am I speaking to the Senhor Folcado?” 

The man looked at me narrowly, but apparently saw no cause for 
alarm. “A vossa servizia,” he replied. 

‘‘T have something to say to you,” I went on with difficulty. ‘“Some- 
thing of great importance.” I saw him quiver all over as the forest tree 
shivers at the breath of the coming storm. ‘I want to speak to you 
about your daughter—about Sancha.” 

Then the passion of the man’s nature blazed forth again. He threw 
up his arms with that wild gesture I had noticed the day before, and a 
torrent of fearful imprecations burst from his lips; I felt turning white 
and weak all over, while I listened. The priest was still standing 
watching ; he drew a step nearer; I beckoned him to approach. 

“Tell him,” I said. ‘ He will attend to you. Tell him it is all a 
mistake ; that his daughter is as innocent as the first day when she was 
laid in his arms—that——.” But, as I spoke, the pavement on which 
we were standing appeared to heave up and down; objects were 
spinning round, and then a sudden darkness came down upon me, and 
I lost consciousness. , 

On recovering my senses, I was first aware of a delicious coolness 
and fragrance, and opening my eyes, I saw round me what seemed to 
be ghosts. I was not yet able to make any effort, but closed my eyes 
again, still dizzy and confused. A gentle voice spoke to me, and once ° 
more looking up, I saw a kindly face looking down upon me, and white 
hands holding a glass to my lips. I drank a few drops of cordial, and 
felt revived. 

“ Coittadinha! It must have been the hot sun,” said another 
voice. 

Gradually I became aware that I was in the guest-room of the 
nunnery adjoining the church, in the kind hands of the good sisters, 
who, on their side, were not a little pleased to have something to chatter 
over and make much of. They tended and petted me as if I had been 
a sick child, and brought me conserves and iced sangaria, asking 
innumerable questions, till at last one of the elders interfered and 
desired that I should be left to rest. A bell ringing loudly at that 
moment, they all trooped off like a flock of peneyeiat magpies, leaving 
me with the mistress of the novices. 
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Under the salutary influence of rest and refreshment, my senses soon 
returned to me; and at the same time the remembrance flashed across 
me that I had left my mission only half accomplished. Should Folcado 
have again disappeared, what was to be done? How was he to be 
communicated with? The greatest comfort was, that he would at 
present scarcely dare to show himself much about the streets openly, 
while the Baron remained in a precarious state; so there was the less 
danger that he would find Sancha. I had wished so ardently to 
persuade him of her innocence and to restore father and daughter to 
each other! and now what was Ito do? There was just a chance that 
he might not yet have left the church. I rose from the couch where I 
had been laid. ‘I must go,” I said. 

“‘Go?” almost screamed the good sister, “and you no more fit to stand 
alone than an infant! When the Senhora has to go, her servant is 
waiting, and will bring a segeé to take her home.” 

“You are very kind,” I said. “I owe you much; but you do not 
know ;” and I endeavoured to rise to my feet. 

“But the padre Anselmo; he says he has a message for you—you 
will at any rate see the padre ?” 

“A message ? that altered the case. Yes; I should be glad to see 
the padre;” and I sank down on the couch again. In truth I was 
scarcely able to stand. 

Sister Eulalia—I did not then know her name, but learned it in 
subsequent visits to the convent—rang a hand-bell, and then went to 
the door, where she spoke a few words to a lay sister. In a few 
minutes the priest I had seen in the church entered. 

‘“‘Do not be afraid,” he said, in answer to my look of anxious inquiry. 
«¢ The old man is safe ; he will do no further harm ; too much harm I 
am afraid he has done already. Tell me about his daughter—you may 
trust me ; he has done so.” 

I did trust him. I was thankful to have some one to whom I could 
speak about Sancha, for I felt doubtful of my own powers, and there 
was no one at home who would have cared to interfere. I told the 
priest the whole story and where Sancha was to,be found ; he promised 
to see her, and also promised that Folcado should not be made aware 
of her place of refuge, till he was fully persuaded of the falseness of 
Donna Camilla’s accusation. 

For some days, perhaps a week, I do not remember much. Mr. 
Martin—the English doctor I have mentioned before, was sent for. He 
pronounced the illness to be a slight sunstroke, and I was ordered to 
remain perfectly quiet. I knew I ought to be anxious about some- 
thing, but did not seem to have sense enough either to feel or to 
think. By the time I was able to sit up, and take cognizance of what 
was passing round me, I heard good news. The Baron was pro- 
nounced out of danger. His life had hung by a thread for some days, 
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but now Mr. Martin considered him safe ; though it would ‘necessarily 
be long before health and strength returned. 

Then my thoughts wandered once more to Sancha ; what could she 
have thought of my apparent neglect? Had Padre Anselmo accom- 
plished his purpose? how was I to ascertain? ‘The following day I 
was to be allowed to go downstairs, and then I resolved to write to the 
priest, and send Manoel with the note to the church of Nossa Senhora 
do Cabo: I knew not where else to find him, 

I was more weak and dizzy than I expected when I reached the 
drawing-room, and could only lean back and rest. It was evening 
before I got my note written. It was about eight o’clock ; the lamps 
were lighted, but unable to employ myself, I had retired behind a 
window-curtain, and shaded from the light in the room was looking out 
at the stars. 

Manoel came into the room, looking round. I threw back the 
curtain, as I supposed he was looking for me. He came up and spoke 
in a low voice, so as not’ to be heard by the others. There was some 
one in the dining-room wanting to see A@inina. 

“Who was it ?” 

Manoel could not tell; an old man—a wimhador, apparently, and a 
young lady ; they gave no name, but said they wanted to see Minina, 
and would not be denied. Would I see them ? or should he send them 
away P 

‘“‘ By no means,” I said. I would gotothem. I crossed the corndor, 
and opening the dining-room door, saw Folcado standing before me, 
and beside him a slight figure closely veiled. 

I uttered an exclamation of pleasure; it was a real joy to me to 
see them, for in the veiled figure I had no difficulty in recognising 
Sancha. Senhor Folcado came forward and raised my hand to his lips, 
with the grace of an old courtier, showering all sorts of blessings and 
good wishes upon me ; and then Sancha threw herself into my arms. 

“It is all your doing!” she cried. “I should never have been 
happy again, but for you!” 

I did not in the least, see the occasion for such an exuberant display 
of gratitude, but it was very pleasant, nevertheless. No steps had been 
taken to arrest Folcado, and, now the Baron was recovering, the matter 
would be hushed up. Donna Camilla would not care to have the part 
she had taken in the affair dragged ‘before the light; and Dom Duarte 
would certainly. not prosecute Sancha’s father. Folcado felt no con- 
trition for what he had done; but as he had acted from a mistaken idea, 
was glad the young man was recovering. I suppose if Dom Duarte had 
believed himself to have been injured in a similar way, he would also 
have revenged himself, only in all probability he would have had resort 
to the more chivalrous duello. 

I could scarcely understand how it was that Sancha looked so bright 
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and happy, even though secure once more in her father’s love. There 
was the parting from her lover still ; and it was difficult to me to con- 
ceive how she could feel joyous, when she was going away, perhaps for 
ever, from the place where Dom Duarte dwelt. When she put her arms 
around my neck in bidding me Good bye, she whispered in my ear; “I 
know he loves me, he will not forget me !” 

Blessed in this happy confidence of youth she was going away. ‘‘ God 
grant you may be happy!” was all I said, and then we parted. 


It was at the great Exhibition of 1862; I was resting on a bench 
near the central fountain, dreamily watching the ever changing, ever 
moving crowd, when I saw a gentleman and lady approach whom I 
thought I recognised. They stood a moment by the basin of the 
fountain. I was not mistaken, it was the Baron Tejal, and his com- 
panion wasSancha. I went up to them and spoke; they exclaimed with 
delight; Sancha in her impulsive way embraced me, and Dom Duarte 
held out his hand, English fashion. 

‘‘ Allow me to introduce you to my wife,” he said. 

Sancha blushed and smiled, drawing close to his side, lovingly, and 
he looked down upon her with such pride and tenderness as did me 
good to behold in this work-a-day world. I saw the Baron and 
Baroness several times during their stay in London, and had an 
opportunity of hearing all about themselves and old friends. 

When we left Lisbon, Dom Duarte was still an invalid; but im- 
mediately upon his recovery he hastened to Busilhas to ask Sancha 
of her father. There was no ill-feeling between the two men; Dom 
Duarte confessed to me that he thought he should have done the same, 
had he believed that any one had injured Sancha. 

Donna Camilla vacated the palacio Tejal on her brother’s marriage, 
and retired to a house of her own near the Campo Lide. Lady 
Ashurst was at Malta; Miss Ashurst had married the Captain of Her 
Majesty’s ship, A/alanfa, an elderly widower with six children; and 
was established in that island while her husband was cruising in the 
Mediterranean. 

Sancho wondered how I could like to live in cold, foggy England ; 
where there was no blue sky and so little sunshine. Would I not 
go back to Lisbon? My heart said Yes; but cruel fate said No. Ah, 
well! some must laugh while others weep; it is the way of the 
world. Perhaps to those to whom happiness is denied, strength is given 
to bear the burden of sorrow; we shall know the reason why these 
things are so, one day, I suppose ; and in the meantime—we can trust. 
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: DAPHNE. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH.” 


i 


Loven of gods and loved of mortal, Daphne, by what magic pow’r 
Did you draw all brightness to you, as the sunshine draws the flow’r ? 
Was it that resistless beauty was your glorious woman’s dow’r? 


When you lay at listless leisure by the sparkling river’s side, 
Dreaming sweetly the long noon-day in your careless girlhood’s pride ; 
Letting drift your maiden-fancies with the motion of the tide ; 


Did the rippling wavelets whisper of the love that gave you birth— 
Of the love that wholly vanquished your great goddess-mother, Earth, 
When your water-father wooed her in his blithe and buoyant mirth? 


Did they murmur softer stories ; tell into your list’ning ear 
Of a love about you lying, yet unknown, but ever near ; 
Stirring in your soul emotions strangely swayed by hope and fear ? 


When you roved beneath the mountains, through Arcadia’s shady groves, 
Did your cheek flush bright with crimson as you heard the mated doves 
Cooing softly to each other of a thousand happy loves? 


Did your heart ne’er hint the secret of her voice’s tender tone, 
Who amongst your young companions was the ever-favoured one; 
Of her hand’s fond clasp; caresses kept for you, and you alone? 


We who know the ancient story—how the king of Pisa’s heir, 
Robed in habit of a huntress, left his princely state and fare, 
All for love of Ladon’s daughter—forest-maiden, Daphne rare ; 


Smile to think how he deceived you ; how he sought and won your grace 
With his gay and courteous bearing and his dainty woman-face ; 
Joined your train of girl-attendants ; laughing followed to the chase. 


Ah, you loved him, never guessing all the meaning of your love— 
Of his passionate devotion it required no vows to prove— 
What it was that woke the feelings he alone had pow’r to move. 


All your earlier friendships faded down in Memory’s cold abyss, 
When this new endearment shrouded your whole life in wondrous bliss, 
And you knew the thrilling rapture of his long and burning kiss. 
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Happy maiden, idly weaving garlands gay of joyous youth ; 
Taking all the fairest blossoms, heedless of the gath’ring ruth 
Which shall scathe the very sweetest when you find the hidden truth— 


Truth that gives the flowers their sweetness ; dyes their petals deepest gold, 
Mocking e’en the sun-god’s glory as their treasures they unfold ; 
Rousing in him envious hatred of his skilful rival bold. 


Shall Leucippus, only mortal, dare provoke immortal ire ; 
Claim the gift Apollo covets ; cross him in his fond desire P— 
Fanning thus a smould’ring fancy into fierce and quenchless fire. 


Who may strive with powers eternal ; who may turn aside his fate? 
Woe to him who rashly rouses one of Jove’s proud sons to hate— 
Seeks to win the luckless maiden Ae has chosen for his mate! 


II. 


See, a long, dark stain of crimson carried down old Ladon’s stream ; 
And their blood-dyed darts of silver flashing out a lurid gleam, 
As the ruthless girl-avengers rage where they were wont to dream ! 


See, a fair but lifeless body, pierced with death-wounds, floating by ; 
And a white face, still and ghastly, turned up to th’ unpitying sky ! 


-Ah, Leucippus, hapless lover! did you only love to die? 


Did your mistress then forsake you, or was she without the pow’r 
To allay the storm of anger in that dark, disastrous hour, 
When, your stratagem discovered, spears fell round you in a show’r ? 


Ah, she lost all force of action in the sudden, sweet surprise— 
As, in tremulous surrender, heart met heart without disguise, 
Answering each other’s passion through the pleading of the eyes. 


Perfect bliss, but oh, how fleeting ! one glad moment, full and bright ; 
Then the darkness closed around you, quenching ev'ry ray of light :— 
Your freed soul had passed to Hades, and her noon was lost in night. 


If. 


Hark! strange footsteps in the forest. Who is this that passes there ? 
Haughty in his god-like presence, and of all the gods most fair, 
With his noble face and stature >—Phoebus of the golden hair. 


Hark again !—a voice entreating ; then a loud and frantic cry 
Rings out through the woodland shadows to the placid evening sky, 
Echo’d back in faintest cadence from the mountains mournfully. 
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Daphne flies ; Apollo follows :—which shall win that desperate race, 
Where the hunter goads his victim like a creature of the chase, 
Calling out in her wild terror many a new, unconscious grace? 


On she hurries, panting, breathless; then looks back with heightened fear, 
For her merciless pursuer nearer draws, and yet more near— 
He who moved her maids to vengeance ; lost her all that made life dear. 


One more effort! Ah, ’tis useless! He is close upon her now, 
With his eager arms out-stretching ; lordly triumph on his brow: 
And her feet have touched the borders where her sire’s broad waters flow. 


Heav’n defend her! Shall 4e triumph ; shall 4e gain her for his own 
Who beside that very river turned her women’s hearts to stone, 
And with cruel exultation heard her darling’s dying groan ? 


No, the gods must needs protect her ; they will hear her urgent cry : 
So she calls on them to help her—on the pow’rs of earth and sky ; 
And Olympus deigns to listen and to send a swift reply. 


IV. 


Daphne, Daphne, by the river still you stand, a creature fair ; 
Safe from Phoebus’ warm caresses ; freed from human life and care ; 
Only vowed with drowsy fragrance to perfume the summer air ; 


Loved of gods and loved of mortal; dear to hero and to sage ; 
Gracing many a victor’s temples ; gilding many a poet’s page; 
Sacred to all high achievement ; kingliest crown of every age. 


EMMA RHODES. 
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ON BOARD THE “IMPERIAL.” 


By AN AMERICAN LaDy. 


SHALL never forget that night, upon the broad, shining waters of 

the Mississippi! The weary day had gone by, and with the 

evening shades, revived our flagging spirits, luring us to the pilot-house 

for social chat and music, spite of the danger lurking among the green 
leaves and blowing flowers upon the banks. 

I well remember the picture as I took it then in my eye. The pilot 
stood at his wheel, apparently engaged in the management of the /me- 
vial as she steamed royally over the flashing waves; but there was a 
half smile upon his lips, which betrayed a hearty enjoyment of the gay 
sallies of wit shooting around him. Below us, the water glowed with 
ruddy gleams of light, such as only can light up the beauties of the 
Mississippi to sunset radiance. Purple shades crept in with the gold 
and crimson along the green banks, and the monotonous, yet musical 
splashing of the waves under the vessel, helped to kindle the romance 
of our natures beyond the limits of total reticence. 

We were a large party, and the little pilot-house was full. The captain 
sat at my side, holding the guitar which he had brought up from the 
cabin, with exemplary patience, while the first clerk finished a story he 
was relating to an officer’s pretty young wife opposite. The others 
listened in amazement, or looked out upon the scene, as best pleased 
them. When it was ended, a song was called for unanimously. 

I did not feel like singing, yet the sweetness of the hour made me 
obliging. I took the guitar and accompanied myself in a gay little song 
from ‘“‘ La Traviata,” which met with such signal success as to seal my 
doom for the remainder of the evening. Duets, trios, and quartettes 
followed, and we entered into the spirit of what we sang, after awhile, 
most heartily. The sun was gone; the night deepened, and the moon 
rose calm and white over the still earth. Out upon the night, mingled 
with the rush of the waves, floated the voices, and the woods caught 
the echoes to send them back faintly, when we swept by a hill in our 
steady stateliness. By-and-by, I played only, while the others sang, 
listening with all my soul alive and revelling in sweet sounds—listening 
till my arms wearied and my fingers fell limp among the strings of the 
instrument. 

“Thank you, miss,” came from the pilot, with a deep breath of satis- 
faction, as the music ceased. ‘“ I have passed many a night on this 
river, and have seen beautiful scenes; but no night has ever been 
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happier or more beautiful than this. If I never see another, I shall 
not forget the pleasure this gives me.” 

Something in his last words struck me as sad, almost prophetic. As 
we made a curve round a bend in the stream, the moonlight fell full 
upon his face, and I saw that it was earnest, his dark eyes dreamy and 
sad. Yet as his glance met mine he smiled cheerily, and again glanced 
at the guitar. , 

“It is a little thing to give so much pleasure.” 

“ Our chief pleasures come from little things, often,” I said. 

“Yes, After all, though, it only speaks through some kindly hand 
—not of itself. A moment since, it almost brought tears to my eyes. 
Now it lies mute and lifeless,” and he sighed. 

Here a merry laugh rang out, and the captain’s blue eyes turned 
roguishly upon the bronzed pilot. 

“ Romantic and sentimental, as I live! Why, Powell, what has 
come over you, man? You are not often guilty of such weakness.” 

“TI suppose it’s the influence of the company I’m in,” answered 
Mr. Powell, with a laugh. 

“To be sure,” broke in the pretty little creature opposite, whose 
soldier husband waited her at Memphis. ‘You forget, captain, that 
the lady by your side is a ‘ Writer.’ Ah! we must look out, or the first 
thing we know, we shall all be in print.” 

I laughed, perhaps was guilty of a slight blush, but thought to 
myself that they need not be afraid. Alas! that fair young creature 
little thought how soon the public prints would take her name and 
bear it far and wide over the country, or under what mournful circum- 
stances. 

“Can you tell stories as well as you write them ?” asked the captain, 
turning to me. 

“IT do not know. The little ones at home used to think so, when 
they gathered about me in the twilight.” 

“They are good critics, and I have a childish fondness for stories 
myself. Ladies and gentlemen, I vote for a story. What say you? 
Something impromptu and original.” 

“Yes, ‘a story,’ ‘a story,’” ran through the group, and I was helpless. 
It did not please me wholly, to be set up as “entertainer general” to 
the party, but I had nothing better to do, and the next moment smiled 
at the momentary feeling of annoyance the request had called up. 

“I will gratify you on one condition,” I said. ‘‘ You are to believe 
what I shall tell you religiously, and at the same time acquit me of any 
element of superstition in my nature. I shall tell you a very marvellous 
story, if any at all.” 

“Oh, of course we will believe you, and not think you a bit super- 
Stitious.. Marvellous stories are exciting. Pray let us have it at once.” 

The captain’s tone was playfully mocking, but I leaned back in 
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sober earnestness against the glass of the window, and began without 
preface, as the little incident drifted to my mind. 

‘I was quite a young girl when the event occurred which I am going 
to relate—perhaps not more than ten years of age. Timid I had 
never been. On the contrary, I was rather rash and fearless than timid. 
Old stories of ‘ghosts’ and ‘hobgoblins’ only made me laugh, while 
the faintest whispers of a mysterious thing, set me into a search for an 
expose. I generally inferred that there was a natural cause for every- 
thing, which a practical person might easily get at, with a little patience, 
and it was my delight to unravel mysteries and have a good laugh at 
the expense of others. 

“One night our house was crowded with guests from the country, 
who had come into our little town to attend a ‘ protracted meeting,’ as 
it was called there. These ‘meetings’ generally lasted a week—two, 
and sometimes three, were added, if the excitement could be kept up 
—and now every available chamber was brought into use for the guests, 
until this interesting time should be over. 

“IT had been promoted from the nursery to a dear little white 
chamber of my own, but had to give it up to two young girls on this 
occasion, and share my sister’s, lower down the corridor. The door to 
it opened from the first landing above the main hall, and the light from 
the hall lamps lighted it brightly; so I was in no hurry to get up-stairs 
on account of the gas being extinguished above. 

“The family, save my mother, were all at church that night. She 
remained at home to tend a little baby brother who was ill, and as my 
father was absent, my thoughts constantly turned to her until the excite- 
ment in the church completely absorbed my childish interest. 

‘“‘ ‘When it was over I stole away from the others, and as it was but a 
little distance, ran home and hid myself in the recess of a window, 
where I sat thinking over the scene and trying to get rid of the doleful 
sounds of weeping and lamentation which still rang in my ears. 

‘*No one found me out. After awhile they went up stairs, and I 
could hear the merry little peals of laughter peculiar to young girls 
when three or four get together, floating down now and then. 
Gradually all grew still. A servant came and put the lights out in the 
parlour. Still I sat where I was for some time—till every one except 
mamma was asleep, indeed ; then I stole softly up to my sister Lillie’s 
room. 

“ As I opened the door a long line of light fell across the carpet. 
As hers was extinguished, I left the door open in order to see where to 
put my dress when I disrobed, and sprang thoughtlessly into bed with- 
out closing it. Lillie was tired and slept well. She had not heard me, 
as I moved about softly, and just as I was going to lay my head upon 
the pillow I bethought me of the door. 

‘¢¢ Pshaw,’ I said, and a little flash of annoyance came over me. ‘I 
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have left the door open and must get up again to close it. Whata silly 
little girl !’ 

‘“‘Qne more moment and I should have been upon the floor, had not 
an object attracted my attention, which prevented the quick movement 
I contemplated. A large cat came upon the threshold, crossed the bar 
_ of light, and stood out in the darkness of the room. I then perceived 
that the creature had innumerable eyes, at which I gazed steadily in 
wonder, but with no thought of fear. I even laughed a little hushed, 
amused laugh at the ‘funny Tommy’ which had so suddenly made its 
appearance. I could remember no cat in the neighbourhood so large 
as this one, certainly none with so many eyes ; and while I was puzzling 
myself over it the thing disappeared as quick as it came, though it 
did not go out at the door. 

‘As I went to the door to close it, I heard the sharp cry of my little 
pet brother from mamma’s chamber on the first floor. She had let the 
nurse go home that night, and with the thought that she might want 
assistance with the sick child I went below. I found her sitting in a 
large chair hushing Neddie to sleep again when I entered. I told her 
what I came for, and sat down beside the grate, in which a pleasant 
little fire glowed brightly. Pretty soon Neddie was deposited upon his 
bed,'and mamma drew her chair nearer the grate. She seemed wearied 
and sad, scarcely noticing my presence as she rocked herself to and 
fro gently. 

‘While I sat watching the flickering light upon her pale, sweet face 
the soft, distinct pat of little feet fell upon my ears. I turned my head 
involuntarily, and saw the great cat spring from the lower stair through 
the open door, and walk directly toward me. As it passed, I noticed 
that the colour was gray, barred with black stripes round the body. 
Brushing against my side as it passed, the creature walked up to the 
wall, turned around, and lifting itself upon its feet, rabbit fashion, 
seemed to brace its back against the marble most determinedly. 

“ Filled with wonder and amazement, I took up the poker and touched 
it. To my astonishment it resisted me like a stuffed figure, without 
life or motion. A cry of surprise and consternation burst from my lips. 

““* Mamma! see what a strange cat! I saw it up stairs some 
time ago. Now itis here. Just take the poker and see what an odd 
thing it is.’ 

‘* Mechanically she took the poker into her hand and touched it, an 
amused smile upon her lips. But the same instant a shade of surprise 
passed over her features, and she bent an earnest look upon it which 
doubly excited my wonder. My mother was ‘no timid, visionary 
woman, but earnest, sound, and practical. I could trust her face as I 
trusted God’s beautiful sunshine, as an indication of genial Nature's 
blessings and good will to man; therefore, her swiftly changing features 
told me of alarm as well as surprise. 
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‘<In a moment she checked herself suddenly, and leaned back in her 
chair. 

*“¢ Child, go to bed! Why do you sit up so late? I ought at once 
to have sent you back, for you should have been asleep two hours 
ago.’ 

‘¢¢ But the cat?’ I said persistently. ‘Isn’t it queer?’ 

‘“¢ Queer! what can there be in a cat that can be called “ queer?” 
My child, go to bed and trouble yourself no more about such silly 
things.’ 

‘“‘T obeyed her from a habit never to hesitate in this—always to me 
pleasant—duty. I loved my mother fondly, and her word was law. 
But as I went up stairs it occurred to me that she sent me off merely 
to prevent my growing excited over a really mysterious thing. She 
had always taken pains to root all fear and superstition from our 
natures. I had often heard her say that nothing could pain her more 
than to see a child of hers growing up a coward, either morally or 
physically. 

I had not more than reached the chamber before that strange thing 
—cat, or whatever it might be—was beside me. I heard it pat, pat, 
pat up the staircase, and then it touched my garments as it passed. 
You may not believe me, but I closed the door and went to bed, 
absorbed in thought of my strange visitor, but not at all frightened. 
Once or twice I looked out of my nest to catch the gleam of those 
kindling eyes, but it was gone—at least it was not visible to me. 

‘On the following morning, I, of course, told the story to the others 
of the family, and got well laughed at for my pains. A vivid imagi- 
nation had always been imputed to me, and in the face of all my fear- 
lessness and freedom from superstition, they would insist upon it that 
I had been ‘deep in some of my wild Legends from the German, and 
that my imagination had played me a trick upon the strength of them.’ 
Expostulations were vain ; they only laughed the more. In despair I 
appealed to mamma, but she only shook her head, and smiled. Thus 
beset, I became proudly silent, till on the succeeding night, when the 
same ‘vision’ appeared to me. Atthe first glance I started up in bed, 
and called out to Lillie. I had not expected to see it again, and the 
sight rejoiced me, as I thought it would prove that all was not attri- 
butable to my ‘ Legends’ and my ‘imagination.’ 

‘My sister half rose upon her elbow, eager and trembling, but saw 
nothing, and fell back laughingly. I continued to talk fast, and try to 
point it out, until I grew excited and angry. She would not look, but 
only laughed the more, while I sat there in bed, looked at the strange, 
twinkling, perplexing eyes, and wept with vexation. 

‘From that time forth my ‘Ghost’ was the pet joke of the house- 
hold. I heard nothing else. They twitted me about it from morning 
till night, and usually my greeting upon leaving the room was, ‘ Well, 
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how’s your ghost? Are his lordship’s eyes as numerous and bright as 
ever?’ Whereupon I would close my lips in proud disdain, and keep 
my own counsel. It came every night, invariably. No matter if the 
doors were shutornot. IfI fell asleep without a glance from the bright 
eyes, I was sure to wake before morning and see them somewhere in 
the room. But what was strangest of all, those eyes disappeared one 
by one, till only a single orb remained. Suddenly, while I gazed at 
that, sparks seemed to fly from the outer circle of the fiery globe, and 
continued until it was gone, and there was no more to be seen. That 
was the last visit I ever received from the mysterious cat, and ends my 
story.” 

A little storm of applause followed the effort I had made, mingled 
with merry laughter and jesting. Only the pilot was serious enough to 
ask if anything strange happened after that in the family. 

‘“‘Neddie died,” I answered with a great sob swelling suddenly in 
my throat, at the pain recalled by his loss. ‘‘ After that, my beautiful 
mother, whom we laid to sleep beside him ere the grass covered the 
little grave that held so much of our hope and joy. But if I talk-this 
way you will think I am superstitious: so we will have something 
pleasanter. Though I acknowledge myself powerless to solve the 
mystery of my cat’s visits, I still insist that there must have been a 
natural cause for this singular occurrence, and will not think of it, save 
to amuse myself and others. Suppose, friends, we go down to the cabin, 
and have a game of whist or chess.” 

The proposition was accepted readily, and the party descended the 
stairs merrily. In leaving, Mr. Powell detained me to say good-bye, 
and express his thanks. A depth and earnestness in his voice thrilled 
me as he held my hand for an instant in his hard, rough palm. 

“Thank: you for your music and your story, miss. When you are 
sleeping, I shall remember, as I drift along the stream, how kindly you 
have tried to amuse us, and it will help me to pass the lonely night. 
It will be lonely, for I am very unaccountably depressed this evening. 
{ am not often sad, seldom foreboding.” 

“But are both to-night, I see. I dare say it arises only from the 
sweet, soft beauty of the night, and the dangers that lurk among those 
fragrant thickets we may pass. There are many dangerous places.” 

‘Yes, we can’t tell when a pack of those soulless guerillas may pour 
a volley of shot and shell into us. But I am used to that now, and 
scarcely think it troubles me. Don’t let me detain you longer. Good 
night, and God bless you.” 

A smile was upon my lips as I went below, for I was: really amused 
at what seemed mere sentiment. Still, when I had time to think of it 
more, it impressed me to a restlessness I could not overcome. We 
played a game of whist after going to the cabin, then separated for the 
night. It may have been only fancy, but I thought that there was 
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more of earnestness than usual in our leave-takings, more of kindly 
interest and feeling expressed than on any other occasion. The gentle- 
men each shook hands with us, and the ladies left kisses upon each 
other’s lips before entering their state-rooms. The pretty little wife of 
the young officer waiting at Memphis came up to me with a sweet, 
childlike manner that won my heart at once, putting her arms round 
my neck, and leaning a bright little head with a wealth of glossy tresses 
against my bosom. 

“It makes me sorry to say good-night,” she said, with a soft little 
laugh. ‘I’m sure I don’t know why. Perhaps it’s only because I’ve 
been so happy this evening, and am not sleepy now. Besides, you 
know we shall get to Memphis to-morrow, and I may never see any of 
you again. ‘This is the curse of travel. All the nice friends we meet, 
drift away from us, and that is the last we know of them, nine cases 
out of ten.” 

“You will find a good substitute for all you have met on this tnip,” I 
smilingly said, looking down at her till the quick blood leaped to her 
cheeks in crimson spots, and a glad light beamed from the blue 
eyes. 

“Yes,” softly and tenderly. “I shall find my own dear husband.” 
Tone and words said : “ All my world,” in the frank utterance. 

When she was sweetly sleeping hours later, I still sat inside of my 
state room door, but looking through it and out into the calm night. I 
could not sleep, and my restless wakefulness made me inexpressibly 
sad. The thousands of stars beaming froma clear sky above, were 
but as pitying eyes bent upon the earth, now the scene of contention 
and war such as history had never recorded. I was thinking of the 
many desolated homes; the many crushed hearts whose hopes had 
gone out with the red tide of warm young blood upon many battle- 
fields. Even that river, could it yield up its secrets, would tell tales of 
sorrow and bereavement almost surpassing credulity. 

A sudden grating sound made me look out towards the shore. The 
Imperial had landed for wood, and in a moment more, the crew had 
planted a blazing torch upon the lower deck, by the light of which they 
worked sturdily till the huge pile of dry hickory had diminished. 

Leaning over the guards, I watched the rough, uncouth figures as 
they passed between me and the ruddy light, thoughts of that strange, 
wild scene in the “ Fire-worshippers ” passing through my mind. While 
I looked, a splash in the water just beneath me, called my attention to 
the spot, and I saw the figure of a man lift itself from the water to the 
deck. It might have been one of the crew, who had taken an im- 
promptu bath ; but it did not seem quite likely. There was a cautious- 
ness and silence in his movements suspicious, to say the least, and he 
had glided from sight too quickly to satisfy me that all was right. All 
my restlessness had gone in a moment. Ideas and visions floated 
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away. There was necessity for immediate action, and I went straight 
to the stewardess to waken and send her to the captain. 

Contrary to my expectation, she was’ sleepy and cross, uttering a 
prompt refusal to be “bothered with timid white-folks’s whims.” So 
I went away, resolved to find the captain myself, and tell him what I 
had seen. 

The Jmperial was under way again, when I went out upon the guards. 
With steady clang the ponderous wheels began to move, propelling us 
swiftly down the stream. In a few moments the captain passed. up 
the guards to ascend to his room in the Texas, and as he neared me I 
accosted him with my brief story. He listened with attention, and 
went immediately below to institute a search; but nothing being found, 
he soon came back, smiled a little at what he evidently considered my 
womanly timidity, and bidding me good night a second time, bowed 
himself into obscurity. 

The prescience of coming evil grew strong upon me—so strong that 
I was angry at the seeming indifference displayed by the captain. The 
sentinel still paced upon the lower deck, and the whole crew was there. 
Still I was dissatisfied, and sat down upon the side of my berth in 
thought. That evil was near, I fe/¢ rather than feared. But the shape 
did not define itself in my mind. Speculation did not avail me in 
rendering the matter any clearer, as the hours sped by, and I should 
at length have retired, endeavouring to forget my restlessness, had not 
a singular odour penetrated my state-room just as I rose to disrobe. 

Softly unclosing my door, I looked out and saw a thick cloud of smoke 
rising along the side of the /iperial from the lower deck. That instant 
I knew that the vessel was on fire, but even then, paused to assure my- 
self. By leaning over the guards, I could faintly see, through the smoke, 
a red glare, and a line of flame leaping along a quantity of hay which 
was stowed away in large bales on deck. Near these were some barrels 
of oil, which I remembered to have seen when visiting the machinery 
below, and this had taken fire. Though I had not paused the space of 
a minute, the terrible element was making rapid leaps toward the cabin, 
while the confusion on deck had become awful. The men shouted 
hoarsely, while the horses plunged in mad fright, screaming with almost 
human voices in their agony. 

I have always thanked God for presence of mind during moments of 
danger, and it was not denied me in that awful time. In less than a 
minute I had thrust my purse into my bosom, dropped all superfluous 
portions of dress, and taken off my shoes. The next thing was to tie 
on a life preserver which hung by my berth, and then to run to the other 
staterooms. I knew by the commotion that the inmates had been 
awakened, and it was now my purpose, having prepared myself, to aid 
them all in my power. 

The scene which met my gaze in the next moment beggars descrip- 
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tion. The state-rooms were vacated, the inmates rushing out into the 
cabin, pallid with fright, and giving vent to such screams as never before 
greeted my ears. The fatal truth had spread already, and the word 
‘‘fire” quivered upon every lip. The gentlemen had rushed out also, 
without dressing, save in their pantaloons; and many were as feeble 
and helpless in their fright as the ladies. I saw at once that little help 
could be expected from them. 

“ Friends,” I cried earnestly, “ try to calm yourselves for a moment 
and act. Let each lady tie about herself the life preserver in her 
room. Do not try to save any baggage or articles of dress. Life is 
worth more than all these, and we must take to the water. Be quick, 
and do it without confusion. I will help you.” 

Some obeyed readily; others fell helpless to the floor, while a few 
rushed about wildly, screaming, not knowing which way to go. Amidst 
the clamour and confusion, I made myself understood sufficiently to 
give direction to their movements. 

“Go to the stern of the boat, and stand still. The fire is nearer the 
bow, and you cannot escape forward, even if they succeed in running 
in to the shore. Those who cannot swim will have to be taken off in 
the boats. But for your lives do not rush about so confusedly. You 
expose yourselves to the danger you would avoid.” 

All now burst through the door, and I hastened to find Mrs. Nelson, 
the officer’s wife, whom I had missed in the excitement. She was lying 
upon the floor of her room in a deep swoon. To seize a life preserver, 
tie it round her waist, and then dash water from a basin in her face, 
was the work of a minute. She gasped, started up, and looked at me 
wildly. 

“Be quiet,” I said, assuredly as I could. ‘We are in danger, but a 
little care may save us all. I can swim, and with this life preserver on, 
you cannot sink, so if we get into the water, as we must, I will help you 
to the shore. Only be calm, and do not let fright unnerve you.” 

She clung to me like a child, while I half carried, half led her out. 

But what folly to hope for reason in a moment like that! With all 
their efforts they could not run the ponderous vessel ashore, before 
the whole of the lower deck was enveloped in flames, now leaping in 
great red tongues along the guards, till the heat scorched us. The 
boats had been cast to the water, and one man, braver and steadier 
than the others, seemed to have taken into his hands the management 
of them. ‘The captain, in despair of saving us by other means, had 
by this time made his way back to the stern of the vessel, and began 
to lower the ladies into the boats. 

The first two loads went ashore safely, but as the fire roared nearer, 
the people grew more mad and rash, leaping into the water headlong. 
Holding Mrs. Nelson by the hand to keep her back, I saw them go 
down—trisé, sink again, and rise struggling. Some struck out for the 
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shore: others went down to rise not again, swallowed up by the waves, 
now lashed into billows by the rocking of the vessel. Suddenly, with 
a wild plunge, Mrs. Nelson escaped my grasp, and leaped down to the 
water. I saw the flutter of her white night-robe for a moment, then 
followed her. My heart was in it. I thought of the waiting husband 
at Memphis, and for his sake resolved to save her if it was in human 
power. Yet, as I rose to the surface of the water, I could scarcely 
buffet the strength of the troubled waves, and it was a minute before I 
saw her. She had risen a second time, and quite near me. The force 
of the water drove her under, but could not keep her there with the 
life-preserver on, and I took courage. By a few strokes I reached the 
little white form, and bore her up with one hand. 

A glad cry burst from her white lips, now vividly lighted up by the 
burning steamer. Her eager, wild eyes were fixed upon me with a look 
I can never forget. Both little hands grasped me like a vice. 

“Don’t do that,” I gasped. “Let go, and trust yourself to me. We 
are near the shore, and the current is not strong. You must lie still— 
I will swim out with you. But if you do not obey I must let you go, 
or both will be drowned.” 

With a still more frightened look, she released me, resigning herself 
tomy care. Iwould have died to save her then, in her childlike beauty 
and helplessness. With one hand I kept hold of her, floating her 
along as I swam, and slowly neared the bank. It was laborious work, 
but the glimpses I caught of her sweet, white face, nerved me afresh, 
and gave new impetus to my motions. Six yards more would have 
landed me safely, when a long black object drifted directly across us. 
I could see that it was ponderous, but could not tell what it was. The 
end struck Mrs. Nelson’s temple with a dull, heavy sound, driving her 
against me forcibly ; but, with the quick instinct of self-preservation, I 
dived beneath, bearing her down with me. We rose beyond by a little 
more than a yard, and a few more strokes brought me to the land. 

Fortunately, the steep bank at that point had been worn down in 
ruts, and afforded me a species of steps by which I endeavoured to 
mount to the level earth. Mrs. Nelson was a dead weight, and, wearied 
with the double effort of swimming and taking care of her, it was a 
minute before I could recover strength to proceed, and rested myself 
upon the end of a log lying on the edge of the water. I thought my 
charge had fainted, and just there a shadow concealed her face from 
me. But as soon as I could get breath fairly, I took her arms, and 
placed them round my neck, clambered up the bank. ThenI was so 
intent upon success, I scarcely heeded the weight of the tiny figure 
which I held with one hand, while assisting myself with the other. 

A moment’s hard labour brought me to a place of safety, and I laid 
my burden down upon a little grass-plat. The flames rose high and 
fiercely now, and the water was still full of the struggling passengers. 
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The captain had leaped from the guards, and I saw him swimming 
toward me, a figure held above water by one arm. But all seemed to 
have been rescued from the steamer. Not even one of the crew was 
left. All had leaped to the water and made for the shore. Witha 
great sigh of relief, I bent down over Mrs. Nelson. 

There was no sign of life. The pale face was uplifted, every feature 
lighted up by the glare from the fated Jmperial. A second glance 
showed me an ugly black mark upon the temple, where that thing had 
struck her, extending back under the hair. A second close examina- 
tion struck a chill to my heart. I felt her pulse: it was still. In my 
very arms, so near to safety that my heart had beat with grateful 
thanks, she had been smitten dead in an instant ! 

I could not help it then. All the pent-up feeling which I had reso- 
lutely locked within my own bosom burst forth now, and on my knees 
beside her I sobbed bitterly. I had done all I could—exhausted my 
strength to save this one, and in the last moment failed. Now, with 
bowed head, I heard, as in a confused dream, the roar of the flames— 
the cries of the people—the lashing and hissing of the water as the 
flaming objects fell into it. I only raised my head when a more fearful 
excitement broke forth, and a look at the burning steamer revealed to 
my startled gaze the pilot, Mr. Powell, standing still at his post, now 
powerless to help himself. He had laboured to the last vainly trying to 
land the steamer, but, deserted by all the others, found it impossible to 
accomplish his purpose. Now he stood with wistful eyes, looking 
down from his perch, while the smoke and flame curled round him. 

‘Jump into the river, Powell!” shouted the captain, who had just 
landed, pantingly. But the advice was vain. There was no path left 
by which he could reach the side of the boat without rushing into the 
fire itself, and the next moment he was hidden from sight. 

At this moment the steamer trembled violently—gave a great leap 
forward, and scattered thousands of burning fragments into the air. 
The boilers had exploded. 

I cannot dwell upon the horrors ‘of that night longer. Just at day- 
dawn, those left of us were taken on board another steamer bound for 
Memphis, and I had Mrs. Nelson conveyed to my room that I might 
take her to her husband. An hour ortwo would bring us to that point, 
and I knew that I was able to do this much for him at least. 

Others of the dead formed the complete list on that sad passage. 
A dozen and more lay sheeted upon the deck—the stiff outlines of 
their figures showing through the white folds chillingly. 

When we landed at Memphis, there was a rush on board from the 
wharf, and then-—oh, what a scene! I could not bear to witness it. 
In my room, with that little figure laid out upon the berth where I had 
composed her in that last sleep, I sat down and waited until a hand fell 
on the door, and a pallid face shone in upon me. I knew whose it 
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was. He was searching for her, and with one fearful groan fell upon 
his knees at her side as I pointed to the bed. I had heard her de- 
scribe him, and his captain’s uniform confirmed the impression in the 
moment he came, of his identity as her husband. 

Gently I drew the sheet from her face, then slipped from the room 
through the door opening upon the guards. I heard his sobs—deep, - 
fearful, heartbreaking—as I stood outside, and the tears ran down my 
cheeks like rain. It seemed then as if my heart must break. 

Later, he came to thank me for what I had done; but it only added 
to the pain I suffered. I am afraid I felt rebellious, and ill disposed to 
acknowledge the blessing of the life spared to myself. 

Those that followed were sad days at Memphis. Some were buried 
in a strange land, others taken home. Some were so badly burned that 
they died soon after, while a few suffered for weeks ere they recovered. 
Mrs. Nelson was buried there, and I thought with agony, as I saw the 
loving husband bending speechlessly over her grave, of the different 
meeting she had anticipated. Poor little wife! Poor husband ! 

When, a few months later, I heard that Captain Nelson had fallen 
before Vicksburg, I was glad of it. It seemed a merciful shot which 
reunited them in eternity, and I knew that it was best. What happi- 
ness is there in life when the heart is utterly bereaved ? 

It was, doubtless, a guerilla who had succeeded in secreting himself 
on board the /merial and destroyed her. But the truth has never been 
ascertained fully. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MADAM’S ADVICE, 


DINNER-PARTY at Dallory Hall. Arthur Bohun was in his 

chamber, lazily dressing for it. Not a large dinner, this: half a 

dozen or so, besides themselves; and the hour six o’clock. Two 

gentlemen, bidden to it, would have to go away by train afterwards : on 
such occasions the dinner of necessity must be tolerably early. 

Mr. North and Richard did not approve of Madam’s dinners at | 
the most favourable times : now, with all the care of the strike upon 
them and the great trouble looming in the distance if that strike lasted, 
the breaking up of their business, the decay of their means, they looked 
on these fast-recurring banquets as most reprehensible. They were 
without power to stop them: remonstrance availed not with Madam. 
Sometimes the dinners were impromptu, or nearly so; Madam inviting 
afternoon callers at the Hall to stay; or bringing home a carriage-full 
of guests with her. As was partially the case on this day. 

Captain Arthur Bohun, who liked to take most things easily, dressing 
included, stood hair-brush in hand. He had drawn aside from the 
glass, and was looking from the open window. His thoughts were 
busy. They ran on that little episode of the morning, when Madam, 
passing in her carriage, had seen him with Ellen Adair, and had chosen 
to make display of her sentiments on the subject in the manner 
described. That it would not end there, Arthur felt sure: Madam 
would inevitably treat him to a little more of her mind. It was rather 
a singular thing—as if Fate had been intervening with its usual cross 
purposes—for circumstances so to have ordered it that Madam should 
still be in ignorance of their intimacy. Nearly always when Mrs. 
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Cumberland was at home, it chanced that Madam was away ; and, 
when Madam was at the Hall, Mrs. Cumberland was elsewhere. Thus, 
during Mrs. Cumberland’s prolonged stay at Niton, Madam’s presence 
blessed her household: the very week that that lady returned to ~ 
Dallory House, Madam took her departure, and had but recently 
returned. She had spent the interval in Germany. Sidney North, her 
well-beloved son, giving trouble as usual to all who were connected 
with him, had found England rather warm in early spring, and had 
betaken himself to Germany. His chief point of sojourn was 
Hamburg; and Madam, with her daughter Matilda, had been making 
it hers since the spring. Mr. North, in the glad relief her absence 
brought him, had used every exertion to supply her with the money 
she so rapaciously sent home for. It would appear that the accommo- 
dation had not been sufficient ; for—as was soon to be discovered by 
Richard—the cheques shown to him by his father had been drawn by 
her at Hamburg. And so, as Fate or Fortune had willed it, Mrs. North 
had been out of the way of watching the progress of the intimacy 
between her son and Ellen Adair. 

A quick knock at the chamber-door, and Madam swept in, waiting 
for no response: a large crimson rose, just brought from the green- 
house, adorning her jet-black hair; her white-silk gown rustling and 
trailing after her. As well as though she had already spoken, Arthur 
knew what she had come for. He thought to himself that she 
was losing no time and must have hurried over her toilette purposely. 
The carriage had not long got home, for she and Matilda had been 
driving to a distance, and remained out to luncheon. Arthur, not 
moving from where he was, began brushing at his hair hap-hazard. 

“TI suppose I am late, Madam P” 

** Was that you that I passed this afternoon in Dallory Ham, talking to 
some girl at a house-door?” began Madam, taking no notice of his remark. 

“It was me safe enough ; I had been calling on Mrs. Cumberland,” 
replied Arthur carelessly. ‘Dick also. By the way you stared, I 
fancied you scarcely knew me.” : 

A little bit of banter. Madam might take it seriously, or not, as she 
chose. She went round to the other side of the dressing table, and 
stood opposite to him at the window. 

“What girl were you talking with ?” 

‘Girl! I was with Miss Adair.” 

*¢'Who zs she, Arthur ?” 

She is Mrs. Cumberland’s ward.” 

‘*¢ What do you know of her?” 

“IT know her as being at Mrs. Cumberland’s. I see her when I go 
there.” 

Was he really indifferent ? Standing there brushing away at his hair 
lazily, now the right way, now the wrong, speaking in the most supine 
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manner, his apparently supreme indifference could not be exceeded. 
Madam scanned his face in momentary silence : #e was closely intent 
upon two sparrows, fighting over a reddening cherry on the branch of 
the proximate tree. 

“Fight away, young gentlemen. Battle it out. You'll get all the 
better appetite for your supper.” 

“Will you attend to me for a short while, Captain Bohun,” spoke 
Madam irritably. 

‘Certainly. I am attending,” was the Captain’s ready answer. 

Just for an instant Madam paused. This was not one of the daily 
petty grievances that she made people miserable over, but a trouble to 
her of awful meaning ; almost as of life or death. In this, her own 
grave interests, she could control her temper, and she thought it might 
be the best policy to do so while she dealt with it. 

‘“ Arthur, you know that you are becoming more valuable to me,” she 
said, with soft calmness ; and Arthur Bohun opened his surprised ears 
at the words and tone. ‘Since Sidney took up his abode away from 
England, and cannot come back to it, poor fellow, for the present you 
are all I have here. If I speak, it is for your welfare.” 

“Very good of you, I’m sure,” returned Arthur, seeing she waited for 
him to say something: and feeling how two-faced the words were, 
mother of his though she was. ‘‘ What is it you wish to say ?” 

“Tt’s about that girl: Miss——what do you call her p——Adair, 
Young men will be young men; soldiers especially ; I know that. But 
wrong is wrong, and it cannot by the most ingenious sophistry be con- 
verted into right. It is quite wrong to play with these village girls: as 
you seem to be doing with Miss Adair. 

Arthur threw back his head as though his pride were hurt. Madam 
had seen just the same movement in his father. 

‘<7 have no intention of p/aying with Miss Adair.” 

A gleam shot from her eyes, half fear, half defiance. She bit her lip ; 
and went on in a still softer tone. 

“ You cannot mean anything worse,’ Arthur.” 

‘“‘T do not understand you, Madam. Worse?” 

“Anything serious. To play with village girls is reprehensible: 
but———” 

‘‘J beg your pardon, mother. this is quite unnecessary. The 
playing with village girls—whatever that may mean—is not a habit of 
mine, and never has been. The caution might be more appropriate, if 
applied to your men servants than it is to me.” 

“ Allow me to finish, Arthur. To play with village girls is reprehen- 
sible ; but to intend anything serious with one would be far more so in 
your case. Will you profit by the caution?” 


“If you wish me to comprehend the word ‘serious,’ you must speak 
out. What does it mean?” 
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“It means marriage,” she answered, with a burst of temper—so far 
as tone might convey it. “TI allude to this absurd intimacy of yours 
with Miss Adair. You must be intimate with the girl: your look and 
attitude, as I passed to-day, proved it.” 

“ And if I did mean marriage : what then?” 

He asked the question jokingly, laughing a little: but he was not 
prepared for the effect it had on his mother. Her eyes flashed fire, her 
lips trembled, her face turned whiter than death. 

“Marriage! With 4er? You must be dreaming, Arthur Bohun.” 

“Not dreaming; joking,” he said lightly. ‘You may be at ease, 
Madam. I have no intention of marrying any one at present.” 

“You must never marry Miss Adair.” 

66 No P ” 

‘Arthur Bohun, you are treating all this with mockery,” she ex- 
claimed ; beginning in truth to believe that he really was. And the 
relief was great ; though the tacit disrespect angered her. ‘‘ How dare 
you imply that you could think seriously of these village girls >—only to 
annoy and frighten me.” 

‘You must be easily frightened to-day, Madam. I don’t thinkI did 
imply it. As to Miss Adair 2 

“Yes, as to Miss Adair,” fiercely interrupted Madam. “Go on.” 

“I was about to say that in speaking of Miss Adair, we might as well 
recognise her true position. It is not quite respectful to be alluding to 
her as a ‘ village girl.’ She is a lady, born and bred.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you will next say that she is equal to the Bohuns ?” 

‘“‘T do not wish to say it. Don’t you think this conversation may as 
well cease, Madam?” added Arthur, after a short pause. ‘Why 
should it have been raised? One might suppose I had asked your 
consent to my marriage: whereas you know perfectly well that I am a 
poor man with not the slightest chance of taking a wife.” 

‘*Poor men get engaged sometimes, Arthur, thinking they'll wait— 
and wait. Seeing you with that girl—the world calls her good-looking, 
I believe—I grew into an awful fright for your sake. It would be most 
disastrous for you to marry beneath your rank: a Bohun never holds up 
his head afterwards if he does that : and I thought I ought to speak a 
word of warning to you. You must take a suitable wife when you do 
marry : one fit to mate with the future Sir Arthur Bohun.” 

“To mate with plain Arthur Bohun. To call me the future Sir 
Arthur is stretching possibility out very wide indeed, Madam,” he added 
laughing. 

‘Not at all. You will as surely succeed as that I am telling it you. 
Look at that puny James Bohun! A few years, at most, will see the 
last of him.” 

“T hope not, for his father’s sake. Any way, he may live long 
enough to marry and leave children behind him. Is your lecture at an 
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end, Madam ?” he jestingly concluded. “If so, perhaps you may as 
well leave me to get my coat on; or I shall have to keep the dinner 
waiting.” 

‘“‘T have another word,” said Madam; “your coat can keep. Miss 
Dallory dines here.” 

‘Miss Dallory! I thought she was in Switzerland. Did she come 
over in a balloon to dine with us ?” 

‘She is staying with her brother Frank—I and Matilda called at 
Ham Court just now and brought her with us.” 

“ Did you bring him?” 

‘“‘T did not see him: they said he was not in the way. But now— 
why do I mention this?” 

“As a bit of gossip for me, I suppose. It’s very good of you. My 
coat and the dinner can certainly wait.” 

‘‘T have brought Miss Dallory here for your sake, Arthur Bohun,” 
was the rejoinder, spoken with emphatic meaning. “ She is the young 
lady you will do well to think of as your future wife.” 

Madam went out of the room with much stately rustle, and swept 
down stairs. Another minute, and the door opened again to admit 
Richard North. Captain Bohun had not progressed further in dressing, 
or stirred from his place ; but was leaning against the window-frame in 
abstraction, whistling softly. 

‘¢ Madam’s in a way, is she not?” began Richard in a low tone. 
““My window was open, Arthur, and I was obliged to catch a word here 
and there. I made all kinds of noises, but you did not take the 
hint.” 

“ She didn’t ; and I would as soon you heard as not,” was Captain 
Bohun’s answer. “You are ready I see, Dick.” 

“The course of true love never did run smooth, you know,” said 
Richard laughing. 

‘And never will. Whenever I read of the old patriarchial days, in 
which a man had only to fix on a wife and bring her home to his tent ; 
and look on all that has to be considered in these—money, and suit- 
ability of family, and settlements—I wonder whether it can be the same 
world. Madam need not fear that I have any chance of marrying.” 

‘¢Or you'd not be long a bachelor.” 

‘¢T don’t know about that.” 

‘You don’t know! Why you do know: and so do I. I’ve seen 
how it is for some weeks now, Arthur.” 

‘Seen what ?” 

Richard smiled. 

“Seen what ?” 

“How it is between you and Ellen Adair.” 

“You think you have !” 

“‘Think ! You love her, don’t you?” 
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Arthur Bohun put down the hair-brush gently, which he had held all 
the while, and moved to get his coat. 

“Dick, old fellow, whether it will come to anything between us, or 
not, I cannot tell,” he said, his voice strangely deep, his brow flushing 
with emotion; ‘“ but I shall never care for any one else as I care for 
her.” 

‘Then secure her,” answered Dick. 

‘“‘T might be tempted to do it, in spite of my mother, had I the 
wherewithal to set up a home. But I’ve not.” 

“You have more than double what Rane and Bessy have.” ’ 

‘¢ Rane and Bessy !—But Bessy is one ina thousand. I couldn't 
ask a wife to come home to me on that.” 

‘Just as you think fit, of course. Take care, though, you don’t get 
her snapped up. I should fear it if it were my case. Ellen Adair is 
the loveliest girl I ever saw, and I think her the sweetest. I could but 
look at her as we sat in Mrs. Cumberland’s room this morning, Other 
men will be finding it out, Arthur: if they have not eed done 
SO. 29 

Arthur never answered. He had gone back to his former post and 
was leaning against the window-frame, looking out dreamily. 

‘¢ Madam objects, I presume ?” 

‘“‘T presume she would if I put it to her,” assented Arthur, as if the 
proposition admitted of no dispute. 

‘‘T don’t see why she should. Or you either.” 

“‘T’m afraid, Dick, we Bohuns have our full share: of family pride.” 

<““But—Mr. Adair is no doubt a gentleman.” 

‘Oh yes. That is, not in trade,” added Arthur carelessly. 

‘Well, a gentleman is a gentleman,” said Richard. 

‘Of course. But I take it for granted that he holds no position in 
the world. And we Bohuns, you know p 

Arthur stopped. Richard North laughed. “You Bohuns would 
like to mate only wth position. A daughter—for example—of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county.” 

‘“‘ Exactly,” assented Arthur, echoing the laugh, but very much in 
earnest, for all that. ‘‘ Madam has been recommending Miss Dallory to 
my notice.” 

‘¢ Who ?” cried Richard, rather sharply. 

‘Mary Dallory.” 

‘You might do worse,” observed Richard after a pause. 

‘*No doubt of that, friend. She is down stairs.” 

‘¢Who is down stairs ?” 

‘¢She. So Madam has just informed me.” 

‘“‘There’s the gong.” 

“¢ And be hanged to it!” returned Arthur, getting into his coat. “I 
wish to goodness Madam did not give us the trouble of putting on 
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dinner dress every other day! Neither are entertainments seemly in 
your house during these troubled times.” 

““What’s more, I don’t see how they will get paid for, if the trouble 
continues,” candidly spoke Richard. “ Madam must be uncommonly 
sanguine to expect they can be.” 

‘““ Or careless,” returned Arthur Bohun in alow tone. “ Dick, old 
fellow, it’s a bad sign when a man has no good word to give his 
mother.” 

That every grain of filial affection had long gone out of his breast and 
been replaced by a feeling near akin to shame and contempt, Arthur 
Bohun was only too conscious of. He strove to be dutiful ; but it was 
at times a hard task. Living under the same roof as his mother, her 
sins against good manners and good feeling, were brought under his 
notice perpetually ; he was more sensitively alive to them than even 
Others could be. 

Since Arthur Bohun had quitted the army and recovered from the 
long sickness that followed on his wound, Dallory Hail had been his 
ostensiblehome. Latterly he had made it really such ; for Dallory Ham 
contained an attraction from which he could not tear himself. Ellen 
Adair had his heart’s best love: and, far from her he could not wander. 
A pure, ardent love, honourable as every true passion must be in an 
honourable man, but swaying his every action with its power. Sir Nash 
Bohun invited him in vain. His aunt, Miss Bohun, with whom he was 
a great favourite, could not think why he went so rarely to see her, or, 
when he did go, made his visit a flying one. Arthur Bohun, possessed 
a few hundreds a year: about four: just enough to keep him as a 
gentleman ; and he had none of the bad habits that run away with 
young men’s money. Muss Bohun would leave him fairly off when she 
died : so he was at ease on the score of the future. One day, after he 
had been at Dallory Hall for a few months, he put a hundred-pound 
bank-note into Richard North’s hands. 

‘What is this for?” questioned Richard. 

Arthur told him. The embarrassments in the Hall’s financial depart- 
ment (caused by Madam) were lightly touched on: this was Arthur’s 
contribution towards his own share of the cost. In the surprise of the 
moment Richard North’s spirit rose, and fought at it. Arthur quietly 
persisted. 

“ As long as I pitch myself among you in the home tent here, I shall 
hand over this sum every six months. To you, Dick : there’s nobody 
else to be trusted with it. If I gave it to Bessy, she would be safe to 
speak of it, and it might be wiled out of her.” 

‘“‘T never heard of such nonsense in my life,” cried Richard. “ You 
will not get me to take it. I’d not countenance anything of the 
kind.” 

“Yes you will, Dick. You'd not like me to take up my abode at the 
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‘Dallory Arms.’ I declare on my honour I shall do so, if I am forced 
to be as a guest at the Hall.” 

* But, Arthur " 

“ Dick, my friend, there’s no need of argument. I mean what I say. 
Don’t drive me away. The ‘ Dallory Arms’ would not be very comfort- 
able as a home ; and I should drift away, goodness knows where.” 

‘As if one inmate, more or less, made any difference in our home 
expenses.” 

“ As if it did not. I have no right or claim whatever to be living on 
your father. Don’t make me small in my own eyes, frére Richard. 
You know that you’d feel the same in my place, and do the same. No 
one need know of this but our two selves, Dick.” 

Richard gave in: he saw that Arthur was resolute: and, after all, it 
was just. So he took the bank-note to account, and told his father; 
and Arthur Bohun stayed on, his conscience at peace. Once, in one of 
Madam’s furious onslaughts of temper, when she spared nobody, she 
had abused her son for staying at the Hall, and living upon her. Upon 
her / Arthur parried the attack with a careless kind of good humour, 
merely saying he was Dick’s guest. When Dick turned him out of the 
Hall he should go. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
MARY DALLORY. 


Tue assembled guests waited in the drawing-room. Madam, with a 
face of gracious suavity, was bestowing her smiles on all, after her 
manner in society, her white silk dress gleaming in its richness. A 
slight frown crossed her brow, however, at the tardy entrance of her son 
and Richard North. 

‘¢We have waited for you,” she rather sharply said. ‘“‘ Dinner has 
been announced.” 

Richard found his father did not intend to be present, and that 
he must act as host, which was nothing new. Glancing round the 
room, he was advancing to Miss Dallory—there was no married lady 
present save Madam—when Madam’s voice rang out cold and clear. 

‘Take Eliza Field, Richard North. Arthur, you will conduct Miss 
Dallory.” | 

Now that was all wrong, according to the rules of etiquette. Miss 
Dallory, the great heiress, whose family was of some note in the county, 
should have fallen to Richard: Eliza Field, a middle-aged lady, had only 
been Matilda North’s governess. But Madam had a way of enforcing 
her own mandates; or, rather, of letting people know they might not 
be disputed. There was a moment’s awkwardness: Richard and 
Arthur both stood with arrested footsteps ; and then each advanced to 
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the appointed lady. But Miss Dallory nearly upset it all: she turned 
away from Captain Bohun to Richard, her hand outstretched. 

“‘ How do you do, Mr. Richard North?” 

He clasped it fora moment in his. Madam, who had a shrewd way 
of making guesses, and seeing things that nobody else saw, had picked 
up a notion long ago, that had Richard North’s fortunes been in the 
ascendant, he might have forgotten the wide gulf lying between him and 
Mary Dallory—she patrician-born, he plebeian—and asked her to step 
over it. 

“J did not know you had returned, Miss Dallory, until a few minutes 
ago,” said Richard. 

““No! I have been home two days.” 

They separated. Madam was sweeping on to the dining-room on the 
arm of a Colonel Carter, whose acquaintance she had made at Hamburg, 
and the rest had to follow. Richard brought up the rear with Eliza 
Field. 

Miss Dallory, a rather tall and graceful girl of two-and-twenty, sat 
between Arthur Bohun and Richard North. She was not particularly 
handsome, but very pleasing. A fair-complexioned face with plenty of 
good sense in it, gray eyes set rather deep in the head, and soft, dark- 
brown hair. Her manners were remarkably open and ready ; her speech 
candidly independent. It was this perhaps—the pleasantness of the 
speech and manners—that made her a favourite with everybody. 

The Dallory family were very wealthy. There were three of them ; 
Miss Dallory and her two brothers, John and Frank, both older than 
herself. They had been left orphans at an early age: their father’s will 
having bequeathed his property nearly equally among the three: the 
portion of it entailed on his elder son lay in another county. To the 
surprise of many people it was found that he had left Dallory Hall to 
his daughter : so that, in point of fact, this Miss Dallory, sitting at Mr. 
North’s dinner-table, was the owner of the house. It had been the 
residence of the Dallory family during Mr. Dallory’s lifetime: after his 
death, the trustees let it on lease to Mr. North. Which lease was 
purchased: so that Mr. North had no rent to pay for it. The lease, 
however, had now all but terminated. Madam hoped to be able to get 
it renewed : perhaps that might be one of the reasons why she was 
now setting out to pay court to Mary Dallory. That young lady came 
into her property when she was one-and-twenty ; and all power lay in 
her own hands. Nearly two years ago Miss Dallory had gone on the 
continent with an aunt, Mrs, Leasom. Illness had prolonged Mrs. 
Leasom’s stay there, and they had but now returned. Mrs. Leasom 
remained at her home in London; Miss Dallory came down at once to 
her younger brother’s house—an exceedingly pretty place just beyond 
the Ham. And that’s enough of explanation. 

The dinner progressed. Miss Dallory talked chiefly with Richard: 
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next to whom she sat; Arthur Bohun, on the other side, was rather 
silent and glum. She was telling of her travels: and jestingly com- 
plaining of finding what she called a grand dinner, when she had thought 
Mrs. North was only bringing her to dine en famille—as her dress 
proved. Which was nothing but a coloured muslin. 

“‘ Don’t laugh at me, Mr. Richard North. If you had been living in 
a remote village of Switzerland for months, dining off bouilli and a thin 
chicken in your aunt’s chamber, you would think this grand yourself.” 

“‘I did not laugh,” answered Richard. ‘‘It is a vast deal grander 
than I like.” 

“Do you get it every day?” 

“* Nearly.” 

‘“‘Where’s Mr. North ?” she asked, slightly dropping her voice. 

Richard shook his head. ‘‘ The grandeur has tired him, Miss Dallory. 
He dines nearly always in his parlour: I join him as often as I can.” 

“‘T hear he is breaking,” she continued, her deep gray eyes looking 
straight at Richard, pity and concern in their depths. “Frank ‘says 
so.” 

“He is breaking sadly. ‘The prolonged strain is too much for him.” 

Madam glanced down the table, and spoke in a tart tone. 

*“* Are you attending to Miss Field, Richard ?” 

Miss Field was on his left hand ; Miss Dallory on his right. 

“Yes, Madam. She heard,” added he to Miss Dallory, scarcely 
moving his lips. 

“And it was high treason, I suppose,” rejoined that young lady 
confidentially. “There have been changes in your home, Mr. Richard, 
since I was last here. Mr. North’s first children were all in it then.” 

“And now two of them have gone out of it, Bessy to another 
home : Edmund to—his last one.” 

‘Ah, I heard all. How sad it must have been for you and Mr. 
North! John and Frank wrote me word that they followed him to the 
grave.” | 

“Very sad for him as well as us,” assented Richard. “But he is 
better off.” 

*<'Who sent that wicked letter?” 

Richard North dropped his glance on his plate as he answered, 
apparently intent on what was there. Miss Dallory’s keen eyes had 
been on his: and she used to read a great deal that lay within them. 

‘There has been no discovery at all.” 

“Tt was thought to be Mr. Tim Wilks, I believe.” 

‘It was certainly not he,” said Richard, rather hastily. 

“No! He had at least something to do with the mischief, if he did 
not write the letter.” 

“Ves, But without intending evil. The next to leave the home 


here may be myself,” he added. | 
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“ You!” 

“Of course you have heard that our works are at a standstill? The 
men have struck.” | 

‘ That’s old news: I heard it in Switzerland.” 

“Tf we are not able to re-open them—and I begin to think we 
shall not be—I must go out in the world and seek employment else- 
where.” 

‘Nonsense, Richard North!” 

“Tf you reflect for a moment, you will see that it is all sober earnest, 
Miss Dallory. When a man does not possess the means of living, he 
must work to earn one.” | 

She said no more then. And when she spoke again the subject was 
changed. 

“Ts Bessy’s marriage a happy one?” 

“‘-Very—as it seems to me. The worst is, Rane gets on as badly as 
ever in his profession.” 

“ But why does he?” 

“YT know not. Except that Madam undoubtedly works—always 
works—to keep him back.” 

“What ashame! He shall come and attend me. I'll get up some 
headaches on purpose.” 

Richard laughed. 

‘“‘ We have had changes also, since you and I met,” resumed Miss 
Dallory. “But not sad ones. I have become my own mistress in the 
world ; am independent of everybody. And Frank has taken up his 
abode at Ham Court for a permanency.” 

‘‘T hope you intend to make a good use of your independence,” said 
Richard with gravity. | 

“Don't I. And I shall Je independent ; you may rely upon that.” 

““We heard it rumoured sometime ago that you were likely to lose 
your independence, Miss Dallory.” 

“Y! In what way?” 

“ By getting married.” 

Their eyes met for a moment, and then dropped. Miss Dallory 
laughed lightly. 

‘¢ Did the news penetrate as far as this? Well, it never was ‘likely,’ 
Mr. Richard North. A—gentleman asked me; but I caught up an 
idea that he wanted my money more than he did myself, and so— 
nothing came of it.” 

“Who was he?” 

‘Tt would not be fair to him to tell.” 

“Right. Thank you for correcting me,” spoke Richard in his 
earmest way. ‘I ought to feel shame for asking. I beg your pardon ; 
and his.” 

Happening to glance at the young lady, he saw that her face had 
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turned crimson with blushes. A rare thing for Miss Dallory. She 
was too self-possessed to display emotion on light occasions, 

“ Have you seen Ham Court lately?” she resumed looking up; and 
the blushes made her look very pretty. 

“Not since your brother came to it. He has not been here long, 
you know. I called one day, but they said Mr. Dallory was out ?” 

“The place is so nice now. He has made alterations and done it up 
beautifully. You must come again.” 

“With pleasure,” answered Richard. “How long shall you remain 
with him ?” 

“As long as he will have me. I am not going away yet. I shall 
make it my home. Frank has quiet tastes and so have I: and we 
intend to live together like a brother-and-sister Darby and Joan, and 
grow into an old maid and old bachelor.” . 

Richard smiled. “How is it Francis did not come with you to 
dinner ?” 

“He was not in the way to get an invitation. May I dare to tell 
you why?” she added below her breath. “When we saw Madam’s 
carriage driving up, Frank disappeared. ‘Say I am out, Polly,’ was his 
order tome. He and Madam never got on well: asa litile boy he 
was terribly afraid of her, and I think the feeling lasts. When I went 
to put my bonnet on, I found him shut up in his room with the blinds 
down. He wished me joy of my visit, and promised to come and walk 
home with me in the evening.” 

“Take care of Madam’s ears,” breathed Richard. 

“She cannot hear me. Your neighbour even cannot. Arthur may” 
—looking round at Captain Bohun questioningly—“ but I don’t mind 
him.” 

“Talk away,” said Arthur. “ Dick and I often wish we had a remote 
room with locked door and drawn blinds to use as a refuge in home 
storms. Heaven knows it is the pain of my life to be able to say 
this.” 

How suggestive it was !—of the estimation in which Mrs. North 
was publicly held. For her son to confess this, for Miss Dallory with 
her refined mind and feeling to have called it forth, spoke badly for 
Madam. 

She—Madam—rose from table early. Something in the arrange- 
ments seemed not to suit her. It was a warm and lovely evening, and 
they went out on the lawn. Miss Dallory slipped round the corner of 
the house to the window of Mr. North’s parlour. ; 

It stood open and he sat just within it. Sat with his hands on his 
knees, and his head drooping. Miss Dallory started back: not so 
much because his face was thin and worn, but at its expression of 
hopeless despair. In her two years’ absence, he seemed to have 
aged ten. 
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She stepped over the threshold, and gently laid her hands on his. 
He looked up like a man bewildered. 

“ Why—it—it—it cannot be Mary Dallory.” 

“It is Mary Dallory ; come home at last. You'll kiss me, won’t you, 
dear Mr. North.” 

He kissed her very fondly. In the old days when John North was 
supposed to be the most rising man, in a commercial point of view, in 
the county, Mr. Dallory had thought it worth while to court his 
friendship, and Mr. North had been asked to stand to his little girl. 
Mary—after she lost her own parents—was wont to say she belonged to 
the Hall, and she used to be often there. Her aunt, Mrs. Leasom, who 
had been a Miss Dallory once, was left personal guardian to the children, 
with Ham Court as her residence until the younger son should be of 
age, to whom it would then lapse. But Mrs. Leasom spent a large 
portion of her time in London, and sometimes the children had not 
seen their native place, Dallory, for years together. 

“When did you come home, my dear ?” 

“To England a week ago. To Ham Court only yesterday. Do you 
know that you are much changed ?” 

“Ay. There’s nothing but change in this life, my dear. The nearer 
we approach the end of our days, the faster our sorrows seem to come 
upon us: I have had more than my share of them; and they have 
changed me. . Turning round, to this quarter, to that quarter, I see only 
one source of comfort left to me in the wide world.” 

“ And that?” she asked, half kneeling at his feet. 

‘‘My dear son Richard. Nobody knows the good son he has been 
to me; the sacrifices he has made. Nobody, save God.” 

Miss Dallory gave no answer to this. He was stroking her soft hair 
in deep abstraction, thinking no doubt of his many troubles—for he 
always was thinking of them—when the person in question entered ; 
Richard North. Miss Dallory rose and sat down on a chair deco- 
rously. 

She remained but a minute or two now, and spent the time talking 
and laughing. Richard gave her his arm to take her back to the com- 
pany. Miss Dallory apparently was in no hurry to go, for she lingered 
over some of the near flower-beds. 

“Ts the strike a serious matter?” she questioned, her voice taking a 
confidential tone. 

“As serious as it is possible for any matter of the kind to be,” 
replied Richard. 

‘¢You and your men were always on the best of terms: why did they 
become dissatisfied with you?” 

‘“‘ They never became dissatisfied with me. The Trades Unions’ agents 
stepped in and persuaded them they would be better off if they could 
work less time and be paid more wages. The men listened: it was 
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only natural: and presented themselves to me with these new demands, 
I did not grant them, and they struck. That’s the whole truth ina 
nutshell, Miss Dallory.” 

‘I suppose you could not grant them ?” 

“Right. I would not grant them upon principle ; I could not because 
my profits did not afford it. I am quite certain of one thing: that if I 
had acceded, in a short while the men would have demanded more. 
The Trades Unions will never allow them to be satisfied, until——” 

“Until what ? ” she asked, for Richard had stopped. 

“* Until the country is ruined. Until its trade has left it.” 

“It is a serious thing,” she said—and she was very grave now. ‘I 
suppose you would take the men on again at the old terms?” 

‘And be glad to do it.” 

“ And they will not be taken ?” 

“No. I have offered, in regard to their demand for increased wages, 
to meet them half way. It is of no use.” 

“‘'Then I think those men deserve to learn what want of employment 
means,” she returned warmly. ‘‘I thought your men were intelligent ; I 
used to know many of them. When I goamongst them—and that may 
be to-morrow—TI shall ask if they have taken leave of their senses. 
What does Mrs. Gass say to it all ?” 

Richard smiled a little. Mrs. Gass said more than he did, he 
answered, but it was equally useless. 

‘And I suppose it is the strike that is troubling 1 ne North? Ido 
think him so changed.” 

‘¢Tt troubles him of course—and there are other things.” 

“ Does it trouble you ?” asked Miss Dallory, in a pointed tone, as she 
looked straight at him. 

“Trouble me!” he rejoined, in surprise at the superfluous question. 
“Why, see you not what it involves—unless we can go on again? 
Simply ruin. Ruin for me, and for my father with me. There’s your 
brother.” 

They had reached the lawn at length, and saw Francis Dallory, who 
had come to walk home with his sister. He was a short, fair young 
man with an open countenance. Madam had already seized upon 
him. 

“Where’s Arthur?” demanded Madam imperiously, as Miss Dallory 
came into view on Richard’s arm. ‘I thought he was with you.” 

Miss Dallory answered that she had not seen Arthur Bohun since she 
quitted the dinner-table. Nobody had seen him—that Madam could 
discover. She suspected he must have gone off somewhere to smoke; 
and would have liked to put his pipe behind the fire. 

But the pipe was not in fault. Arthur Bohun, possibly thinking there 
were enough without him, had surreptitiously made his escape, -and 
gone for a stroll towards the Ham. It took him so near to Mrs. 
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Cumberland’s that he said to himself he might as well call in and ask 
after her headache—that she had been suffering from in the morning. . 

Sophistry! Nothing but sophistry. Captain Arthur Bohun did 
not really care whether the headache was worse or better: until a 
minute ago he had not even remembered that she had complained of 
one. The naked truth was, that he could not bear to rest for even one 
evening without a sight of Ellen Adair. No mother ever hungered for 
a lost child, as he hungered for her presence. . 

They were at tea. Mrs. Cumberland, Ellen, and Mr. Seeley. When 
Jelly showed Captain Bohun in, the doctor was just taking his second 
cup. Ellen, who sat at the tea-tray, asked Captain Bohun if he would 
like some, and he rather savagely answered No. Warfare Jay in his 
mind, What business had that man to be sitting there on a footing of 
companionship with Ellen Adair? 

Mrs. Cumberland’s head was a little worse, if anything, she replied, 
thanking Captain Bohun for his solicitude in regard to it. Mr. Seeley had 
given her two draughts of something—ether, she believed—in the 
afternoon: but they had not done the head any good. Arthur pushed 
back his golden hair in a passion. Then the man had had the impu- 
dence to go there in the afternoon, as well as morning and evening! 
ffow could Mrs. Cumberland so far forget the fitness of propriety 
as to allow him to take tea with her—to invite him, no doubt—when 
she knew that by so doing he must also take it with Ellen Adair? 

It might have come to a question of which would have sat out the 
other—for Mr. Seeley detected somewhat of the feelings of Arthur 
Bohun’s mind, and resented them, considering himself as good a man 
as he, in. regard of possessing the same right to a chance of woman’s 
favour—but for the entrance of Dr. Rane. Dr. Rane appeared to have 
no present intention of leaving again : for he plunged into a hot discus- 
sion with his brother practitioner touching some difficult question in 
surgery, which seemed quite likely to continue all night: and Arthur 
Bohun rose. He would have remained on willingly : but he was ever 
sensitive as to intruding, and he fancied Mrs. Cumberland might won- 
der why he stayed. 

As he went out, Francis Dallory and his sister were passing on their 
walk homeward. Captain Bohun turned with them, and went to the 
end of the Ham. 

The shades of evening—nay, of night—had stolen over the earth as 
he went back ; the light night of summer. The north-west was bright 
with its blue-green tinge of opal; a star or two twinkled in the heavens. 
Dr. Rane was pacing his garden walks, his wife on his arm. 

“Good night, Bessy,” he called out, to her whom he had always 
regarded as his step-sister. 

“Good night, Arthur,” came the hearty rejoinder—for Bessy had re- 
cognised his voice. 
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Onwards for a few steps—only a few—and it brought Arthur Bohun 
level with the window of Mrs. Cumberland’s drawing-room. It was not 
‘ yet lighted. At the window, their heads nearly close together, stood 
the other doctor and Ellen Adair. In Captain Bohun’s desperate anger, 
he stared Ellen full in the face, and made no movement of recognition. 
Turning his head away with a contemptuous movement, quite plainly 
discernible in the dusk, he went striding on. 

Shakespeare never read more truly the human heart than when he 
said that jealousy makes the food it feeds on. Arthur Bohun went home 
nearly mad: not so much with jealousy in its narrow sense, as with 
indignation at the doctor’s most iniquitous presumption. Could he 
have analysed his own heart in due fairness, he would have found full 
trust in the good faith of Ellen Adair. But he was swayed by man’s 
erring nature, and yielded to it wilfully. 

How innocent it all was! how little suggestive of fear, could Captain 
Bohun but have read events correctly. There had been no invitation 
to tea at all: Mr. Seeley had gone in just as they began to take it, and 
was Offered a cup by Mrs. Cumberland. As to the being together at 
the window, Ellen had been standing there to catch the fading light for 
her wool work, perhaps as an excuse for leaving him and Mrs. Cumber- 
land to converse alone ; and he had just come up to her to say Good 
night as Captain Bohun passed. 

If we could but divine the real truth of these fancies when jealousy 
puts them before us in its false and glaring light, some phases of our 
lives might be all the happier. Arthur Bohun lay tossing the whole 
night long on his sleepless pillow, tormenting himself by wondering 
what Ellen Adair’s answer to Seeley would be. That the fellow in his 
audacity was proposing to her as they stood at the window, he could 
have sworn before the Lord Chief Baron of England. It was a wretched 
might; his tumultuous thoughts were fit to kill him. Arthur had 
Collins’s ‘Ode to the Passions” by heart; but it never occurred to him 
to recal any part of it to profit now. 


‘‘Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fixed, 
Sad proof of thy distressful state. 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed : 
And now it courted Love ; now, raving, called on Hate.” 


CHAPTER XxX, 
LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 


THE early sunshine is a great purifier. Fancies find but little room 
in the matter-of-fact bustle of every day life. When Arthur Bohun rose, 
his senses had returned to him. That Ellen Adair’s love was his, and 
that no fear existed of her accepting any other man, let him be prince 
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or peasant, reason told him. He wanted to see her: for ¢ha¢ his heart 
was always yearning ; but on this morning when, as it seemed, he had 
been judging her harshly, the necessity seemed overwhelmingly great. 
His impatient feet would have carried him to Mrs. Cumberland’s after 
breakfast ; but his spirit was a little rebellious yet, and kept him back. 
He’d not show his impatience, he thought; he’d not go down until the 
afternoon ; and he began to resort to all kinds of expedients to kill the 
earlier time. He walked with Richard North the best part of the way 
to Dallory ; he came back and wrote to his aunt, Miss Bohun; he went 
pottering about the flower-beds with Mr. North. As the day wore on 
towards noon, his restless feet betook him to Ham Lane—which the 
reader has not visited since he saw Dr. Rane hastening through it on 
the dark and troubled night that opened this history. The hedges were 
green now, blooming with their dog-roses of delicate-pink and white, 
redolent with the perfume of sweet-briar. Captain Bohun went along, 
switching at these same pleasant hedges with his cane. Avoiding the 
turning that would take him out into Dallory Ham, he continued his 
way to another lane, less luxurious, more rare; the lane that ran along 
the back of the houses of the Ham, and which was familiarly called by 
their inhabitants “ thesback lane.” Strolling onwards, he had the satis- 
faction of finding himself passing by the dead wall of Mis. Cumberland’s 
garden, and of seeing the roof. and chimneys of her house. Should he 
go round and call? A few steps lower down, just beyond Dr. Rane’s, 
there was an opening that would take him. He had told himself he 
would not go until the afternoon ; and now it was barely twelve o’clock : 
should he call, or should he not ? 

Moving on, in his indecision, at a slow pace, he had got just oppo- 
site Dr. Rane’s back garden door, when it suddenly opened, and the 
doctor came forth. 

“Ah, how d’ye do?” said the doctor, rather surprised at seeing 
Arthur Bohun there. ‘‘ Were you coming in this way? The door was 
bolted.” 

“Only taking a stroll,” carelessly replied Captain Bohun. ‘‘ How’s 
Bessy ?” 

‘Quite well. She is in the dining-room, if you’ll come in and see 
her.” 

Nothing loth, Arthur Bohun stepped in at once, the doctor continuing 
on his way. Mrs. Rane was darning stockings. She and Arthur had 
always been the very best of friends, quite brother and sister. Meek 
and gentle as ever, she looked, sitting there with her smooth, curling 
hair, and the loving expression in her mild, soft eyes. Arthur sat down 
and talked with her; his glance roving ever to that other house, 
seeking the form of one whom he did not see. 

‘Do you know how Mrs. Cumberland is this morning ?” he enquired 
of Bessy. 
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“‘T have not heard. Mr. Seeley has been there; for I saw him in 
the dining-room with Ellen Adair.” 

Arthur Bohun’s pulses froze to ice. Figuratively speaking, his golden 
hair bristled up, stiff and straight. 

“T think they are both in the garden now.” 

“Are they?” snapped Arthur. ‘“ His patients must get on nicely, if 
he idles away his mornings in a garden.” : 

Bessy looked up from her darning. ‘I don’t mean that Seeley’s 
there, Arthur: I mean Mrs. Cumberland and Ellen.” 

As Bessy spoke, Jelly was seen to come out of Mrs. Cumberland’s 
house, penetrate amidst the trees, and return with her mistress. 

‘Some one has called, I suppose ?” remarked Bessy. 

Captain Bohun thought the gods had made the opportunity for; 
himself expressly. He went out, stepped over the small wire fence, 
and disappeared in the direction that Mrs. Cumberland had come 
from, believing it would lead him to Ellen Adair. 

In the secluded and beautiful spot where we first saw her (but 
where we shall not often, alas! see her again) she sat. The flowers of 
early spring were out then ; the richer summer flowers were blooming 
now. A natural bower of roses seemed to encompass her about ; the 
shrubs clustered, the trees o’er-shadowed her over-head. The falling- 
cascade was trickling softly as ever down the artificial rocks, murmuring 
its monotonous cadence; the birds sang to it and to each other from 
branch to branch; glimpses of the green lawn and of brilliantly-hued 
flowers were caught through the trees. Ellen Adair had sometimes 
thought the spot beautiful as a scene of fairy-land. It was little 
less so. 

She was not working this morning. An open book lay before her 
on the rustic table. Her cheek was leaning on her raised hand, from 
which the wrist-lace fell back: a hand so suspiciously delicate as to 
betoken some lack of sound strength in its owner. She wore a white 
dress with a bow of pink ribbon at the throat and a pink waist-band. 
There were times, and this was one, when she looked extremely fragile. 

A sound as of footsteps. Ellen only thought it was Mrs. Cumberland 
returning, and read on. But there was a different sound in ¢hese steps 
as they gained on her ear. Her heart stood still, and then bounded on 
again with a tumultuous rush, her pulses tingled, her sweet face turned 
red as the blushing rose. Sunshine had come. 

“Good morning, Miss Adair.” 

In a cold, resentful, haughty tone was it spoken, and he did not 
attempt to shake hands. ‘The sunshine seemed to go inagainwitha 
sweep. She shut her book and opened it, shut and opened it, her 
fingers fluttering. Captain Bohun put his hat on the seat. 

“T thought Seeley might be here,” said he, seeking out a pretty 
rose, and plucking it carefully. 
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“Seeley !”’ she exclaimed. 

‘Seeley. I beg your pardon: I did not know I spoke indistinctly. 
SEELEY.” 

He stood and faced her: watching the varying colour of her face ; 
the soft blushes going and coming. Somehow they increased his 
anger. 

‘¢ May I ask if you have accepted him ?” 

“ Ac—cepted him!” she stammered, in wild confusion. ‘ Accepted 
what?” 

“The offer that Seeley made you last night.” 

‘Tt was not last night,” she replied in a confused impulse. 

‘‘Oh. Then it was this morning ! MayI congratulate you? Or not?” 

Ellen Adair turned to her book in deep vexation. She had been: 
caught, as it were; deluded into the tacit admission that Mr. Seeley 
had made the offer. And she was hurt at Arthur Bohun’s words and’ 
tone: had he no better trust in her than ¢#zs? As she turned the 
leaves of the book backwards and forwards in her agitation, as if 
seeking for some particular page, the plain gold ring on her finger, 
attracted his sight. .He was chafing inwardly; but he strove to appear 
at the most careless ease, and sat down as far from her as the bench: 
allowed. Which—seeing that it would only hold two stout people— 
could not be very far. 

‘“‘I’d be honourable if I died for it,” he remarked with indifference, 
sniffing at the rose. ‘Is it quite the thing for you to listen to another 
man while you wear that ring upon your finger ?” 

Ellen took it off and pushed it towards him along’the table. 

This frightened him: he turned as white as ashes. Until this, he 
had only been speaking in jealousy, not in belief. Her own face was 
becoming white, her lips were compressed to hide their trembling. 
And thus they sat for a minute or two, like the two simpletons they 
were. He looked at the ring, he looked at her. 

“Do you mean it, Ellen?” he asked, in a voice that struggled with 
agitation, proving how very earnest he deemed the thing was 
becoming—whatever it might have begun in. 

She made no answer. 

“Do you wish to give me back this ring ? ” 

“ What you said was—I thought—equivalent to asking for it.” 

“Tt was not. You know better.” 

“Why are you quarrelling with me?” 

Moving an inch nearer, he changed his tone to gentleness, bending 
his head forward to speak. 

“Heaven knows that it is bitter enough todo so. Have I cause, 
Ellen ? ” 

Her eyes were bent down; the colour stole into her face again; a 
half smile parted her lips. 
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“You know, Ellen, it is a perfectly monstrous thing that a common 
man like Seeley should dare to cast his aspiring thoughts to you.” 

‘“‘Was it my fault?” she returned. ‘‘ He ought to have seen that— 
that—I should not like it.” : 

‘What did you tell him P” 

“That it was quite impossible: that he was making a mistake 
altogether. When he was gone, I complained to Mrs. Cumberland.” 

“‘Insolent Jackanapes! Was he rude, Ellen?” 

“Rude! Mr. Seeley!” she returned in surprise. ‘“ Quite the 
contrary. He has always been as considerate and respectful as a man 
can be. You look down on his Position, Arthur, but he is as complete 
a gentleman in mind as you are.’ 

‘“‘T only despise his position when he would seek to unite you to it.” 

“It has been very wrong of you to make me confess this. I can tell 
you Zam feeling anything but ‘honourable ’—as you put it just now. 
There are things that should never be talked about; this is. one. 
Nothing can be more unfair.” 

Very unfair. Captain Bohun’s high-class feeling had come back to 
him, and he could but assent to it. He began to feel a little ashamed 
of himself : on more points than one. 

“Tt shall never escape my lips, Ellen, while I breathe. Seeley’s 
secret 1s safe, for me.” 

Taking up the ring, he held it for a moment, as if examining the gold. 
Ellen rose and went outside. The interview was becoming a -very 
conscious one. He caught her up near the cascade, took her left hand 
in his, and slipped: the ring upon her finger. 

‘“How many times has it been off?” he asked. 

“Never until to-day.” 

“ Well—there it is again, Ellen. Cherish it still, I hope—I hope— 
that ere long——” . 

He did not finish: but she understood quite well what he meant. 
Their eyes met; and each read the impassioned love seated within the 
other; strangely pure withal, and idealistic as ever poet painted. He 
strained the hand in his. 

‘Forgive my petulance, my darling.” 

Save for the one sweet word and the lingering pressure of the hand, 
save that the variegated rose was transferred from his possession to” 
hers, the interview had been wholly uncharacterized by the fond signs 
and tokens that are commonly supposed to attend the intercourse of 
lovers. Captain Bohun had hitherto abstained from using such—and 
perhaps heaven alone knew what the self-denial cost. In his ultra-refined 
nature he may have deemed such would be unjustifiable, until he could 
speak out openly and say Will you be my wife? 

“What is your book, Ellen?” he asked, as she returned to take it 
from the table. 
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‘“* Longfellow.” 

‘“‘ Longfellow ! Shall I read it to you? can you stay out ?” 

‘“‘T can stay until one o’clock : luncheon time.” 

They sat down and he began: “ The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
The blue sky shone down upon them through the flickering leaves, the 
cascade trickled, the bees hummed in the warm air, the white butterflies 
sported with the buds and flowers : and Ellen Adair, her hands clasping 
that treasure they held, the variegated rose, her eyes falling on it to hide 
their happiness, listened in rapt attention, for the voice was sweeter to 
her than any heard out of heaven. 

The words of the poet—not Longfellow, as we all know—most surely 
were applicable to this period of the existence of Captain Bohun and 
Ellen Adair. One of them at least would acknowledge it amidst the 
bitterness of after life. 


‘* Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it in his glowing hands, 
K-very moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands.” 


It could not last—speaking now oniy of the hour. One o’clock came 
all too soon; when he had seemingly read but ten minutes; and Miles 
Standish had to be left in the most unsatisfactory state. Ellen rose: she 
must hasten in, : 

“Tt is a pity to leave it at this,” said Arthur. “Shall I come and 
finish it in the afternoon ?” 

Ellen shook her head. In the afternoon she would have to drive out 
with Mrs, Cumberland. 

Captain Bohun went home through the green lances, and soon found 
himself amidst those other flowers—Mr. North’s. That gentleman came 
forth from his parlour to mect him, apparently in some tribulation, a 
letter in his hand. 

“Oh, Arthur, I don’t know what to say to you; Iam so sorry,” he 
exclaimed. ‘Look here. When the postman came this morning, I 
happened to be out, and he gave me my two letters, as I thought, and 
as he must have thought, going on to the hall door with the rest. I put 
them in my pocket, and forgot them, Arthur: my spectacles were in- 
dloors. When I remembered them only just now, I found one was 
directed to you in Sir Nash’s hand. I am so sorry,” repeated poor Mr. 
North in his most helpless manner. 

“Don’t be that, sir,” replied Arthur cheerily. ‘It’s nothing; not of 
the least consequence at all,” he added opening the letter. But never- 
theless, as his cyes fell on the contents, a rather startled expression took 
his face. 

“There !” cried Mr. North, looking inclined to cry.‘ Something’s 
wrong, and the delay has done mischief.” 

‘Indeed nothing’s wrong—in the sense you are thinking,” repcated 
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Arthur—for he would not have added to the poor old man’s troubles for 
the world. ‘My uncle says James is not so well as he could wish: 
he wants me to go up at once and stay with them. ‘You can read it 
for yourself, sir.” 

Mr. North put on his glasses. “I see, Arthur. You might have gone 
the first thing this morning, but for my keeping the letter. It was very 
stupid of the postman to give it me.” 

Arthur laughed. ‘Indeed I should have made no such hurry. 
There’s not the least necessity for that. I think I shall go up this after- 
noon, though.” 

“Yes do, Arthur. And explain to Sir Nash that it was my fault. Tell 
him that I am growing forgetful and useless. Fit only to be cut down, 
Arthur ; to be cut down.” 

Arthur Bohun put the old man’s arm affectionately within his, and 
took him back to his parlour. If Mr. North had grown old it was with 
worry, not with years: the worry dealt out to him daily by Madam; 
and Arthur would have remedied it with his best blood, had he known 
how. 

‘‘'You had better go up with me, sir; for a little change. Sir Nash 
would be so glad to see you.” 

“J go up with you! I couldn’t, Arthur; I am not equal to it now. 
And the strike is on, you know, and my place ought to be here while it 
lasts. The men look upon me still as their master, though Dick—Dick 
acts. And there’s another thing, Arthur—I couldn’t leave my roses 
just as they have come into bloom.” 

Arthur Bohun smiled: the last reason was all cogent. Mr. North 
stayed behind, and he went up that same afternoon to London. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE TONTINE. 


THE tontine. If the reader only knew how important a share the 
tontine—with its results—holds in this little history, he would enter on 
it with interest. 

Tontines may be of different arrangement. In fact, they are so. 
This one was as follows. It had been instituted at Whitborough. Ten 
gentlemen put each an equal sum into a common fund, and invested 
the whole in the joint names of ten children, all under a year old. This 
money was to be allowed to accumulate at compound interest, until 
only one of those children should be left alive: that one, the last 
survivor, would then receive the whole of the money unconditionally. 

Of these ten children whose names were inscribed on the parchment 
deed, Oliver Rane and Bessy North alone survived. Mr. North had 
been wont to call it an unlucky tontine, for its members had died off 
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rapidly one after another. For several years only three had been left ; 
and now one of them, George Massey, had followed in the wake of 
those that were gone. Under ordinary circumstances, the tontine 
would have excited no comment whatever, but have gone on smoothly 
to the end : that is, until one of the two survivors had collapsed. The 
other one would have had the money paid him; and nothing been 
thought about it, except that he was a fortunate man. 

But this case was exceptional. The two survivors were man and wife. 
For the good fortune to lapse to one of them, the other must die. It 
was certainly a curious position, and it excited a good deal of comment 
in the neighbourhood. Dallory, as prone to gossip as other places, 
made it into that oft-quoted thing, a nine-days’ wonder. In the general 
stagnation caused by the strike, people took up the tontine as a source 
of relief. 

Practically the tontine was of no further use to the two remaining 
members ; that is, to the two combined. They were one, so to say : 
and so long as they continued to be such, the money could not lapse. 
if Bessy died, Dr. Rane would take it; if Dr. Rane died, she would 
take it. Nothing more could be made of it than this. It had been 
accumulating now just thirty years: how much longer it would be left to 
accumulate, none could foresee. For thirty years to come, in all human 
probability : for Dr. Rane and his wife appeared to possess, each, a 
sound and healthy constitution. Nay, they might survive ten or twenty 
years beyond that, and yet not be very aged. And so, there it was ; 
and Dallory made the matter its own, with unceremonious freedom. 

But not as Dr. and Mrs. Rane did. They had need of money, and 
this huge sum (huge to them) lying at the very threshold of their door, 
but forbidden to enter, was more tantalizing than pen can tell. Richard 
North had not been wrong in his computation: and the amount as it 
stood at present, was rather considerably over two thousand pounds. 
The round sum, however, was large enough to reckon by without 
counting odds and ends. Two thousand pounds! Two thousand 
pounds theirs of right, and yet they might not touch it because one of 
them was not dead ! 

How many hours they spent, discussing the matter with each other, 
could never be computed. As soon as the twilight of the evening came 
on, wherever they might be and whatever the occupation, the theme 
was sure to be drifted into. In the dining-room when it grew too dusk 
for Dr. Rane to pursue his writing ; in the drawing-room, into which 
Bessy would wile him, and sing to him one of her simple songs; 
walking together, arm within arm, in the garden paths, the stars in the 
summer sky above them, the waving trees encompassing them round 
about, the subject of the tontine would be taken up: the tontine; 
nothing but the tontine. It was no wonder that they grew to form 
plans of what they would do if the money were theirs: we all know 
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how apt we are to let imagination run away with us, and to indulge 
visions that grow to seem like reality. Dr. Rane painted a bright 
future. With two thousand pounds in hand, he could establish himself 


In a first-class metropolitan locality, set up well, both professionally and: 


socially ; and there would be plenty of money for him and his wife to 
live upon while the practice was growing. Bessy entered into it all 
as eagerly as he. Having become accustomed to the idea of quitting 
Dallory, she never glanced back at the possibility of remaining. She 
thought his eager wish, his unalterable determination to leave it, was 
connected only with the interests of his profession ; 4e knew that the 
dread of a certain possible discovery, ever haunting his conscience, made 
the place more intolerable to him day by day. At any cost he must 
get away from it; at any cost. There was a great happiness in these 
evening conversations, in the glowing hope presented by plans and 
projects. But where was the use of indulging such, when the tontine 
money (the pivot on which all was to turn) could never be theirs? As 
often as this damping recollection brought them up with a check, Dr. 
Rane would fall into a gloomy silence. Gradually, by the very force of 
thinking, he saw a way, or thought he saw a way, by which their hopes 
might be accomplished. And that was, to induce the trustees to advance 
the money at once to him and his wife jointly. 

Meanwhile the strike continued in unabated force. Not aman was 


at work ; every one refused to doa stroke unless he could be paid forit 


what Ae thought right, and left off his daily labour when he chose. One 
might have supposed, by the independence of the demands, that the 


men were the masters and North and Gass the servants. Privation was . 


beginning to reign, garments grew scanty, faces pinched. There was 
not so much as a sixpence for superfluities: and under that head in 
troubled times must be classed the attendance of a medical man. It 
will readily be understood, therefore, that this state of affairs did not 
contribute to fill the pockets of Dr. Rane. 

One day, Mr. North, sitting on the short green bench in front of his 
choicest carnation bed, found two loving hands put round his neck 
from behind. He had been three parts asleep, and woke up slightly 
bewildered. 

“Bessy, child! Is it you?” 

It was Mrs. Rane. Her footfall on the grass had not been heard. 
She wore a cool print dress and black silk mantle; and her plain straw 
bonnet sat well on, around the pretty falling curls. Bessy looked quiet 
and simple always : and always a lady. 

“ Did I startle you, papa?” 

“No, my dear. When I felt the arms, I thought it was Mary 
Dallory. She comes upon me without warning sometimes. Here’s 
room, Bessy.” 

Making way for her, she sat down beside him. It was avery hot 
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morning, and Bessy untied the strings of her bonnet. There was a 
slight look of weariness on her face, as if she were just a little worried 
with home cares. In truth she felt so: but all for Oliver’s sake. If 
the money came not in so freely as to make matters easy, she did not 
mind it for herself, but for him. 

‘Papa, I have come to talk to you,” she began, laying one of her 
hands on his knee affectionately. “It is about the tontine money. 
Oliver thinks that it might be paid to us conjointly; that it ought 
to be.” 

*‘T know he does,” replied Mr. North. ‘It can’t be done, Bessy.” 

Her countenance fell a little. ‘Do you think not, papa?” 

‘“‘T am sure not, child.” 

“Papa, I am here this morning to beg of you to use your interest 
with Sir Thomas Ticknell for us. Oliver knows nothing of my coming. 
He said last night, when we were talking, that if you could be induced 
to throw your interest into our scale, the bank might listen to you. So 
I thought to myself that I would come to you in the morning and ask.” 

“The bank won’t listen to me, or to anybody else in this matter, 
Bessy. It’s against the law to pay the tontine over while two of you 
are alive, and the Ticknells are too strict to risk it. JI shouldn’t do it 
myself in their places.” 

‘‘What Oliver says is this, papa. The money must, in the due course 
of events, come to either him or me, whichever of us shall survive the 
other. We have therefore an equal interest in it, and possess at pre- 
sent an equal chance of succeeding to it. No one else in the wide 
world, but our two selves, has the smallest claim to it, or ever can have. 
We are the only survivors of the ten; the rest are all dead. Why, 
then, should the trustees not stretch a point, and let us have the money 
while it can be of use to us conjointly? Oliver says they ought to 
do it.” 

‘‘T know he does,” remarked Mr. North. 

‘Has Oliver spoken to you, papa?” - 

‘““No,” said Mr. North, “I heard about it from Dick. Dick hap- 
pened to be at the bank yesterday, and Thomas Ticknell mentioned to 
him that Dr. Rane had been urging this request upon them. Dick said 
Sir Thomas seemed quite horrified at the proposition ; they had told 
Dr. Rane in answer that if they could consent to such a thing it would 
be no better than a fraud.” 

‘¢So they did,” replied Bessy. ‘ When Oliver was telling me after 
he came home, he could not help laughing—in spite of his vexation. 
The money is virtually ours, so where would the fraud lie ?” 

“To be virtually yours is one thing, Bessy ; to be legally yours is 
another. You young women can’t be expected to understand business 
questions, my dear; but your husband does. Of course it would be a 
great boon to get the two thousand pounds while you are both toge- 
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ther ; but it would not be a legal thing for the bankers to do, and they 
are right in refusing it.” 

‘‘'Then—do you think there is no chance for us, papa ?” 

“ Not a bit of it, child.” 

A silence ensued. Mr. North sat watching his carnations, Bessy 
watching, with a far-off gaze, the dark-blue summer sky, as if the diffi- 
culty might be solved there. In spite of her father’s opinion, she 
thought the brothers, Thomas and William Ticknell, unduly hard. 

The Ticknells were the chief bankers of Whitborough. Upon the 
institution of the tontine, the two brothers, then in their early prime, 
had been made trustees to it, in conjunction with a gentleman named 
Wilson. In the course of time, Mr. Wilson died : and Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. William Ticknell grew into tolerably aged men : they wanted 
now not much of the allotted span, three score years and ten. The 
elder brother had gone up to court with some great local matter, and 
came back Sir Thomas. ‘These two gentlemen had full power over the 
funds of the tontine. They were straightforward, honourable men ; of 
dispositions naturally cautious; and holding very strict opinions in 
business. Increasing years had not tended to lessen the caution, or to 
soften the strict tenets : and when Dr. Rane, soliciting a private inter- 
view with the brothers, presented himself before them with a proposi- 
tion that they should pay over the tontine funds to him and his wife 
conjointly, without waiting for the death of either, the few hairs remain- 
ing on the old gentlemen’s white heads, rose up on end. 

Truly it had seemed to them, this singular application, as touching 
closely upon fraud. Dr. Rane argued the matter with them, putting it 
in the most feasible and favourable light: and it must be acknowledged 
that to his mind, it appeared a thing, not only that they might do, but 
that it would be in them perfectly right and honest to do. All in vain; 
they heard him with courtesy, but were harder than adamant. Richard 
North happened to go in upon some business soon after the conclusion 
of the interview, and the brothers—they were the bankers to North and 
Gass—told him confidentially of the application. Richard imparted it 
to his father : hence Mr. North heard Bessy without surprise. 

Regarded in the narrow, legal view, of course the Messrs. Ticknell 
might be right ; but, taking it broadly and comprehensively, there could 
be no doubt that it seemed hard upon Oliver Rane and his wife. The 
chief question that had presented itself to Richard North’s mind, was, 
if the money were handed over now, would the Messrs. Ticknell be © 
quite secure from ulterior consequences? They said vot. Upon ! 
Richard North’s suggesting that a lawyer might be consulted upon the | 
point, Sir Thomas Ticknell answered that, no matter what a lawyer 
might say, they should never incur the responsibility of parting with 
the tontine money so long as two of its members were living. And I 
think they must be right, Richard remarked afterwards to his father. 
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Turning to Bessy, sitting by him on the bench, Mr. North repeated 
this. Bessy listened in dutiful silence, but shook her head. 

‘¢ Papa, much as I respect Richard’s judgment, clever as I know him 
to be, I am sure he is wrong here. It is very strange that he should go 
against me and Oliver.” 

“Tt is because of his good judgment, my dear,” replied Mr. North , 
simply. “I'd trust it against the world, on account of his impartiality. 
When he has to decide between two opposite opinions, he invariably 
puts himself, or tries to put himself, in either place, weighs each side, 
and comes to a conclusion unbiassed. Look at this strike, now on: 
Dick has been reproached with leaning to the men’s side, with holding 
familiar argument with them, for and against ; a thing that few masters 
would do: but it is because he sees they really believe they have right 
on their side, and he would treat their opinions with respect, however 
mistaken he may know them to be.” 

‘Richard cannot think the men are not to blame!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Rane. 

“He lays the blame chiefly where, as Ae says, it is due—on the 
Trade Union. The men were deluded into listening to it at first ; and 
they can’t help obeying its dictates now: they have given themselves 
over to it, body and soul, Bessy, and can no more escape than a pri- 
soner from a dungeon. ‘That’s Richard’s view, mind; and it makes 
him all leniency: I’d try and bring ’em to their senses in a different 
way, if I had the power and the means left me.” 

“In what way, papa?” 

“ Bessy, if I were what I once was—a wealthy man, independent of 
business—I’d close the works for good: break ’em up: burn ’em if 
need be: anything but re-open them. The trade should go where it 
would, and the men after it ; or stop here and starve, just as they chose. 
It’s not I that would have my peace of life worried out of me by these 
strikes ; or let men, that I’ve employed and done liberally by always, 
dictate to me. You've heard of the old saying—cutting off the nose 
to spite the face: that’s just what the men will find they have done. 
They'll find it, Bessy, to their cost, as sure as that we two are sitting 
here.” 

Mr. North laid hold of the hoe that was resting on the elbow of the 
bench, and struck it lightly on the ground. Meaning no doubt to give 
emphasis to his words. Bessy Rane passed from the subject of the 
strike to that which more immediately concerned her. 

‘‘ Richard is honest, papa; he would never say what he did not think; 
but he may be mistaken sometimes. I cannot understand how he can 
think the Ticknells right in refusing to let us have the money. If there 
were the slightest, smallest, reason for their keeping it back, it would be 
clifferent : but there’s none.” 

“Look here, Bessy. If they go by the strict letter of the law, they 
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cannot do it. The tontine deed was drawn up as tightly as any thing 
can be: it expressly says that nine of the members must be dead, and 
only the tenth remaining, before the money can be withdrawn from 
where it is invested. The Ticknells can’t get over this.” 

“‘ Papa—forgive me—you should not say can’t, but.won’t,” spoke 
Mrs. Rane. ‘ They can do it if they please ; there’s nothing to prevent 
it. All power, to act, lies with them ; they are responsible to none: if 
they paid over the money to Oliver to-morrow, not an individual in the 
whole world, from the Queen upon her throne to the youngest clerk in 
their counting-house, could call them to account for it. The strictest 
judge on the bench might not say to them afterwards, You have paid 
away money that you had no right to pay.” 

‘‘Stop a bit, Bessy—that’s just where the weak point hes. The 
Ticknells say that if they parted with the money now, they might be 
called upon for it again at some future time.” 

Bessy sat in amazement. ‘“‘Why! How could that be?” 

Mr. North raised his straw hat and rubbed his head before he replied. 
It was a somewhat puzzling question. 

“‘ Dick put it somehow in this way, my dear: that is, Thomas Tick- 
nell putit to him. If you should die, Bessy, leaving your husband a 
widower with children (or, for the matter of that, if he should die, leaving 
you with some) the children might come upon the Ticknells for the money 
over again. Or Rane might come upon them, if he were the one left; 
or you, if you were. It was in that way, I think Dick said, but my 
memory is not as clear as it used to be.” 

“‘ As if we should be so dishonourable! Besides—there could be no 
possibility of claiming the money twice. Having received it once, the 
Ticknells would hold our receipt for it.” 

Mr. North shook his head. ‘The law is full of quips and turns, 
Bessy. If the trustees paid over this money to you and your husband 
now, against the provisions of the tontine deed, I suppose it is at least 
a nice question whether the survivor of you could not compel them to 
pay it again.” 

Bessy held her breath. ‘‘Do jow think they could be compelled, 
papa?” 

‘“‘ Well, I don’t know, Bessy. I fancy perhaps they might be. Dick 
says they are right, as prudent men, to refuse. One thing you and 
Oliver may rest assured of, my dear—that, under the doubt, the 
Ticknells will never be got to-do it as long as oak and ash grow.” 

Bessy Rane sighed, and began to tie her bonnet. She had no idea 
that the paying of the money would involve the trustees in any liability, 
real or fancied, and hope went out of her from this moment. By nature 
she was as just as Richard ; and she could not henceforth even wish 
that the Ticknells should incur the risk. 

‘‘ Dick’s indoors, my dear, if you’d like to ask him what Sir Thomas 
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said ; he would explain it to you better than J have. No haste now, to 
go off in a morning: there’s no works open to go to.” 

‘‘T have heard enough, papa; I quite understand it now,” was Mrs. 
Rane’s answer. ‘It will be a dreadful disappointment to Oliver when 
he hears that no chance, or hope, is left. It would have been—oh such 
a help to us.” 

“He is not getting on very well, is he, Bessy ?” | 

“No. Especially since the strike set in. The men can’t pay.” 

‘‘ Seeley must feel it as well as Oliver.” 

“Not half as much; not a quarter. His practice chiefly lies amid 
the richer classes. Well, we must have patience. As Oliver says, 
Fortune does not seem to smile upon us just now.” 

“Tf I could put a hundred-pound note, or so, into your hand, while 
these bad times are being tided over, I’d do it, Bessy girl. But I can’t. 
Tell Oliver so. The strike is bringing us no end of embarrassment, and 
I don’t know where it will end. It was bad enough before, as you 
remember, Bessy ; but we had always Richard as a refuge.” 

‘“‘ Richard will take care of you still, papa ; don’t be troubled ; in 
some way or other, I am sure he will. As to ourselves, we are young, 
and can wait for the good time coming.” 

Very cheerily she spoke. And perhaps felt so. Bessy’s gentle 
nature held a great deal of sunshine. 

“‘T wonder Oliver’s mother does not help him,” remarked Mr. North. 

“Her will would be good to do it, papa, but she lives up to every 
farthing of her income : beyond it, I fancysometimes. She has luxuries 
around her, and her travelling about costs a good deal. She is not one 
to cut and contrive, or to put up with small lodgings on her different 
sojourns. Sometimes, as you know, she travels post: it is easier, she 
says ; and that is very expensive.” 

“You'll come indoors a bit, won’t you, Bessy,” said Mr. North as she 
rose. ‘ Miss Field and Matilda were sitting in the hall just now, for 
coolness.” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then walked on by his side. Mrs. 
Rane’s visits to the Hall were rare. Madam had not been cordial 
with her since her marriage; and she had never once condescended 
to enter Bessy’s home. 

The hall was empty. Bessy was about to enter the drawing-room in 
search of her half-sister, when the door opened to give Madam egress. 
The two touched each other. Madam stared haughtily, stepped back, 
and shut the door in Bessy’s face. Next moment, a hand was extended 
over Bessy’s shoulder, and threw it wide. 

‘“‘ By your leave, Madam,” said Richard North calmly. ‘“ Room for 
my sister.” 

He marshalled her in as though she had been a duchess. Madam, 
drawing her lace shawl around her shoulders, swept majestically cu 
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vouchsafing neither word nor look. It was nothing more than the 
contempt often dealt to Bessy : but Richard’s blood went up in a boil. 

That the refusal of the trustees to part with the funds of the tontine 
was irrevocable, there could be no doubt: nevertheless, Oliver Rane 
declined to see it. The matter got wind, as nearly everything else 
seemed to do in Dallory, and many of the public took his part. It was 
a frightful shame, they thought, that a man and his wife could not be 
let enjoy together the money that was their due, but must wait for 
one or the other’s death before they got it. Jelly’s tongue made itself 
particularly busy. Dr. Rane was not a favourite of hers on the whole, 
but she espoused his cause warmly in this. 

“Tt’s such a temptation,” remarked Jelly to a select few, one night 
at Ketlar’s, whither she had betaken herself to blow up the man for 
continuing to hold out on strike, to which movement Jeny was a 
determined foe. 

“ A temptation?” rejoined Tim Wilks respectfully, who made one 
of her audience. ‘In what way, Miss Jelly ?” 

‘“‘In what way,” retorted Jelly with some scorn. ‘Why in the way 
of stealing the money, if it 1s to be got at; or of punching those two 
old bankers’ heads. When a man’s kept out of his own through 
nothing but some naggering crochet, it’s enough to make him feel 
desperate, Tim Wilks.” 

‘¢ So it 1s, miss,” acquiesced meek Timothy. 

“Tf my mistress withheld my wages from me—which it’s twenty 
pounds a year, and her left-off silks—I should fight at it, I know: 
perhaps take’em. And //zs is two thousand pounds.” 

“Two thousand pounds!” ejaculated honest Ketlar in a low tone 
of reverence, as he lifted his hands. ‘And for the doctor to be kept 
of it because his out wife’s not dead! It zs a shame.” 

‘“T’d not say, either, but it might bring another sort of temptation to 
some men, besides those mentioned by Miss Jelly,” put in Timothy 
Wilks with hesitation. 

‘“‘ And pray what would that be?” demanded Jelly in a tart voice— 
for she made it a point to keep Timothy under before company. 

“The putting of his wife out of the way on purpose to get the money, 
Miss Jelly,” spoke Tim with deprecation. 

“You—you don’t mean the murdering of her!” shrieked Mrs. 
Ketlar, who was a timid woman and apt to be startled. 

“Yes I did,” replied Timothy Wilks. ‘‘Some might be found to do 
it. No offence to Dr. Rane. I’m putting the supposititious case of a 
bad man ; not of him.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THOUGHTS ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


HERE are few prejudices more ill-founded than the prejudices 
entertained by some men against women being taught Greek 

and Latin, simply because they think it an imnovation. In past 
centuries, it was neither an uncommon thing for women to be 
classical scholars, nor was their being so regarded by men as any- 
thing unfeminine. The nuns in the middle ages often made light the 
heavy hours of convent life by writing holy meditations in Latin, and 
their confessors never seem to have thought this a sin worthy of penance. 
Many a pretty mouth in England, in the time of Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth, could trip through an ode of Pindar, as easily as it could 
warble a love song. Lady Jane Grey, the tender harmony of whose 
brief life, and the gentle dignity of whose early death are more truly 
womanly than perhaps anything else in Woman’s history, preferred 
to sit in her room reading Greek, than to ride through the greenwood 
with the merry music of horn and hound, or to glide through the 
dance. Margaret Roper, the most devoted of daughters, could have 
floored in a classical explanation many a pompous old don, who 
laughs now at female scholarship. To go abroad, Margaret of Valois, 
the most daintily finished of coquettes, could discourse in Latin quite 
as gracefully as she could prattle about a new head-dress. Isabella, 
Marchioness of Mantua, who, as a wife and mother, might have been 
placed on an altar by the most fastidious husband, could construe 
Virgil as prettily as she could toss her baby. Why then, if these 
women could be modest and attractive, and domestic beyond what 
most of their sex are at this day, and yet possess classical knowledge, 
why should some men of the nineteenth century think of the acquire- 
ment of such knowledge by their daughters or sisters, or female friends, 
as a dangerous experiment which will, perhaps, turn society upside down. 
There are few things more painful to a thoughtful woman at the present 
day, than to listen to the style of conversation with which girls, often 
with bright intelligent faces, regale each other or their neighbours at the 
dinner table, or their partners ata ball. It savours by turns, of the 
milliner, of the love verses in an almanack, and the stable boy. Men 
who have scarce a grain of sense in their heads complain of this, and say 
that it is because girls spend all their time in reading novels, some 
drenched in sickly sentiment, and some glittering with the tinsel of 
flashy fastness, which other women have written. To this, we in some 
measure, agree. Butif these complaining gentlemen set up their backs, 
even while they complain, at the name of high female education, all we 
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can say to them is, that both novel readers and novel writers must remain 
the same if nothing is done to improve either. Girls who were brought 
up on the best intellectual food, would not be satisfied with any sort of 
washy unwholesome stuff which might be set before them. In the novel 
reading world there would be a demand for a better article, and the 
ladies who supplied it would have to work up to this higher standard. — 

With regard to novel writing itself, we would say a few words to all 
clever girls whose aspirations turn in that direction. If a young lady 
took it into her head to be her own mantua-maker, she would certainly 
never think of cutting out a dress till she had had a good deal of 
practice. Nor would she, if she had a taste for drawing, try to make 
a finished sketch till she had had lessons in perspective. Nor would 
she, if she were a musician, attempt a difficult Italian song, without 
having worked before hand at scales and exercises. And yet she will 
sit down to write a novel, or a tale for a magazine, without the slightest 
previous training, without even having made trial, to show whether she 
has, at least a taste for that sort of work. She forgets that the writing of 
fiction is, on the whole, the most difficult and serious of arts, since it is 
the art of reading men’s hearts, of playing on men’s passions and sym- 
pathies, and of painting men’s characters. The first thing to be done 
by a young woman who wishes to become a novelist is, to assure herself, 
by showing what she has written to some competent and truthful judge 
that she has a real talent that way. The next two essentials are, that she 
should consider her art as the highest and noblest in the world, and that 
she should resolve earnestly and thoughtfully to make it her first object 
in life. She must read and think over the best authors, at least of 
modern, if not of ancient times. She must really study the men and 
women around her. She must work hard and not shrink back from a 
struggle. She must remember that pert flippancy and vulgar slang, and 
a low tone of morality, are just as much out of place in a novel (and 
more especially in a novel written by a lady) as in the pulpit; yet, still, 
she must also recollect, that neither art nor religion will be the better 
for dragging the pulpit into the novel. If only those women who loved 
their art well enough to do all this for it, and to feel all this about it, 
were to become writers of fiction, our common run of novels would be 
very different from what they are. 

Another complaint made by young single men of the present day, of 
women, is, that they cannot go into a room full of girls without being 
regularly hunted down as husbands. There is much truth in this, though, 
perhaps, the good opinion which these heroes of the drawing-room have 
of themselves may somewhat exaggerate their danger. We lay the 
whole blame of the matter here on the false notions with which young 
ladies in the higher classes are brought up. Many mothers educate 
their daughters to believe that the only end and aim of their lives is to 
get married advantageously. Instead of this, we ought to bring up our 
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girls to stand alone, if necessary, in the world, and to give them resources 
which will enable them to do so readily and usefully. We should teach 
them to mix with men in an easy, natural, friendly way, and never put 
into their heads the idea (which is so fatal to all pleasant intercourse 
between the sexes) that every man who comes near them must be a lover 
or ahusband. We should show them what good and beautiful work 
there is for women of fine tact and strong energy to do among the people. 
How, in our large towns, they may seek out their fallen sisters and lead 
them back to the right path. How they may call around them the 
plough-boy, the miner, and the navvy (all of whom will listen to no voice 
so soon as the voice of a well-bred lady) and put before them the simple 
truth ina simple hearty way. How the door of the school is always 
open, where the single woman may go in and teach little hands to fold 
themselves in prayer, and little voices to prattle words of endearment at 
her knee. Above all, let us strive to give our girls generality of interests, 
and catholicity of sympathy, and breadth of opinion. 

Narrowness is the bane of many a charming female character ; more 
especially is this the case in religious matters. Nothing is more painful 
and unpleasant than to hear (as in these days too often we do hear) young 
ladies loudly dogmatizing on religious subjects. Girls little know how 
much harm they do by this sort of talk to their brothers and cousins,. 
who, through the incessant theological din which goes on in their ears 
at home, become literally frightened away from sacred things. On the 
other hand, nothing seems to us nearer to the angels than wide Christian 
charity in the heart and on the lips of a woman. It is wonderful how 
men, even of evil life, become softened and purified in the presence of 
such a woman. It is wonderful what her gentle silent example will do 
among those she lives with. Let us, then, teach our girls to acf religiously 
rather than to Za/& religiously. Let us instil into them that they are not 
to go about the world proclaiming the tenets in which they were brought 
up, but dozng what is practical in them. 

This catholicity of feeling of which we have been speaking is, in our 
Opinion, the part of the male character which we want to graft into the 
minds of the rising female generation. The best way to do this will be 
to let men take part in the tuition of girls. The ladies’ lectures, which 
are now becoming common in the metropolis and elsewhere, are a good 
step in this direction. To us, it seems, that there can be no greater folly 
than to forbid girls the reading of good fiction, good plays, and good 
poetry. The lively young female imagination cries out for good food 
like all the rest of the intellectual powers. If this is not given, it naturally 
grows sickly. The girl then either sinks into a mere machine-like being, 
without a spark of wit or fancy, or else her imagination forms for itself 
an unhealthy dream of romance, in which her dancing or riding master 
will very probably be the hero. If the result is an elopement, we nwwst 
say that it serves the parents or schoolmistress nght. 
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We began this paper by speaking of women being taught Greek and 
Latin. We do not, however, mean to say that we think these indis- 
pensable in the education of girls. There are some classes of female 
minds to whom the tone of feeling in the ancient writers is so entirely 
unsympathetic that they can never read them with pleasure or profit. 
Besides, some girls acquire languages with much greater difficulty than 
others. Wemust be content with making these at home in the classics 
ef their own country, which after all are quite as glorious and brilliant a 
domain as those of the ancients; and with teaching them a little of one 
or two modern languages. Untold are the time and money wasted at 
fashionable schools in trying to make girls learn things for which they have 
no taste. Sometimes it is an unfortunate Signor who gets a guinea an 
hour (money in truth hardly earned considering the martyrdom he goes . 
through) for drumming music into a pretty little head, in the dainty ears 
of which there lurks not one echo of harmony. Sometimes it Is a 
luckless artist, who wearies his soul with striving to coax fingers (which 
may be very taper, but are certainly very stubborn) into drawing a 
graceful curve instead of an acute angle. If our girls have no talent 
for these accomplishments, let us not try to cram them with them. Let 
us rather encourage them to apply themselves to more solid things, for 
which, in this case, they will probably have a liking, such as science and 
mathematics. We know that some people say that women have never 
" done, and will never do, anything in these deeper studies. A thing never 
having happened does not, however, prove that it cannot happen. We 
fully believe, that if the talents of those girls whose minds turn in this 
direction were fostered and. developed, they would gain an honourable 
place. The wide canvas of history should be often unrolled before 
our girls. ‘They should be made to see how small the interests of the 
andividual seem in comparison with the vast interests there at stake. 
Thus, when in after life small vexations throng around them, the 
thoughts early put into their minds in their historical readings will keep 
them from complaining about trifles, which is a feminine habit that 
peculiarly irritates most men. They may, also, in the study of history, be 
made to learn courage and firmness from the examples of great women 
in past centuries. 

We spoke just now of bringing up our girls to stand alone; but even 
more than for her whose fate is a single life, is a high class of education 
necessary for her who is to become a wife and a mother. The men 
of the twentieth century are literally in the hands of us who are 
bringing up the girls of the nineteenth. No sovereignty can be so complete 
as that of the mother over her boy, till he reaches a certain age. Her way 
of thinking, her way of speaking, her way of acting, form the standard to 
which he brings everything in himself and in the world around him. 
He sees with her eyes, and hears with her ears ; his very heart beats 
in unison with hers. When he goes out into the world, this power is of 
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course weakened, nay, sometimes, in the hour of passion or of pleasure, 
it almost, for a while, dies out. But sooner or later that old influence 
will re-awaken within him, and the, perhaps dead mother, will, through 
memory, again reign in the heart and mind of her son. Thus it comes 
to pass, that his mother colours, in general, more or less,a man’s whole life. 
This is why almost all great men have had great mothers. This is 
why the unfolding of not one single blossom, ‘‘in the rose-bud garden 
of girls,” can be looked on as a matter of slight import to the world. 

Again, what is so much the shaper of a man’s story as the mind of 
his wife. Ifshe is ambitious for him, he is ambitious for himself. If 
out of a selfish wish to keep him at her side she lulls him into idleness, 
he becomes a useless member of society. If she is an agreeable com- 
panion, he stays at home. If she is frivolous and can talk about 
nothing but lace and ribbons, he goes to his club. She strikes the 
moral and religious key-note of the whole family. We may then judge 
whether it is necessary to give our girls breadth and firmness of 
character, and to make them something more than pretty pieces of 
furniture in their husband’s house. 

With regard to the ideas concerning marriage, which we should instil 
into our girls, they appear to us very simple, though the chaperones of 
a London season seem to be trying to make them very complicated. 
We should teach them that love is the only lawful forger of the matri- 
monial chain. We should tell them that money, and station, and con- 
venience often come forward to perform that office, but that they are 
only mortal pretenders to the rights of an immortal. We know that 
this style of teaching will not be by any means approved of by a certain 
class of fashionable mammas. But we cannot help that. We have seen 
so much misery in the world around us, arising from ill-assorted mar- 
riages, that we should wish to write this part of our doctrine into the 
hearts of our girls with a pen of adamant. We like to see girls brought 
up with quite as high feelings about honour as boys. We cannot bear 
to hear it said that a lady’s promise may be broken, or that a lady may 
tell an untruth with impunity. Wecannot fancy a greater insult to the 
moral worth of woman than this, and we would earnestly beg all 
mothers and schoolmistresses to keep such words from the ears of their 
daughters and pupils. This, and the breadth of feeling and thought we 
have dwelt upon above, are the two parts of boys’ education, which, at 
present, it seems to us most necessary to borrow for the education of 
girls. A very bright day is certainly dawning upon the intellectual part 
of woman. We do not wish—like our American contemporaries, who 
walk about in coat and walstcoat—to see women unsexed. They are 
different from men, though their equals. But we do wish to see it made 
easy to Woman to perform always creditably, often brilliantly, her share 
in the work of the world. ALICE KING. 
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THE DREAM OF GERTRUDE LISLE. 
An Old Story Reprinted. 


‘“¥ull many a gem of purest ray serene 
‘The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
ull many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


OME years ago, when Bath occupied a much more important place 
in the estimation of the fashionable world than it does now, and 
when few, save the aristocracy, or, as the advertisements express it, the 
‘nobility and gentry,” ventured on a six weeks’ sojourn there, those 
frequenting the city may remember in one of its visitors a fine portly 
dame of the name of Howard, who was one of the gayest in that gay 
place. If the reader can so far carry back his memory, he will have 
little difficulty in bringing her to his mind, for she was to be observed 
everywhere : in the rooms and at the theatre, in the promenade and at 
evening soirées—a pleasant, gossiping, feather-decked, satin-wearing 
woman ; vastly partial to her three daughters, and strongly suspected to 
be on the look-out for means by which they might be taken off her 
hands ; for they were expensive girls, and the marriage of one or two 
of them would not have been an unwelcome event. Mrs. Howard was 
of very good family, and her jointure was large, but an extravagant 
rate of living wholly absorbed it; so there was little fortune for her 
daughters. People persisted in making offers to Caroline—Caroline 
the beautiful, as she was sometimes called—the only one to whom they 
were of no avail. S/e was appropriated, in intention at least, to her 
rich East Indian cousin, who was now superintending the decorations 
of his newly-purchased seat, preparatory to welcoming her there as his 
bride. He was forty years her senior, and she neither loved him nor 
disliked him; she was willing enough to marry him, and when asked by 
her acquaintance what she thought of him, answered that he was a 
pleasant old man. 

Well, reader, if you remember Mrs. Howard, do you also recollect, 
the last winter that she visited Bath, a young man named Lisle making 
his appearance there? Handsome, very gentlemanly, apparently rich, 
Mr. Lisle was set down as somebody, and praised and courted. His 
horses were the handsomest, his gloves the whitest, his bachelor equipage 
the newest in all Bath. He was silent as to his family, but others talked 
for him—he was a nobleman in disguise or a prince incog. He had 
therefore speedily, without effort on his own part, the entrée to many of 
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the best circles, and amongst others to the house of Mrs. Howard. 
Well-read and accomplished, he was a frequent and welcome visitor, and 
week after week passed on, till gossips began to whisper that he sought 
a wife there. This gentleman was seen but that one winter—he came 
and he went; and nobody knew who he was or what he was : but if you 
will listen to me I will tell you about him, and give you a line or 
two—it will be little more—of his subsequent history. 

‘‘ Caroline,” began Mrs. Howard, as she seated herself at the breakfast- 
table by the side of her daughter, “I was zzcensed last night at that dis- 
pute in the rooms about you. Lord Maybury was evidently in the right, 
yet you chose to decide in favour of Mr. Lisle, and in such a manner as 
to draw the eyes of the whole room upon you.” 

“Caroline makes herself very absurd,” observed Miss Margaret 
Howard, petulantly pushing, instead of handing, her sister’s tea to her, 
thereby spilling some of it on the cloth. 

“To be sure she does,” was the reply of Mrs. Howard. ‘‘ Caroline is 
engaged—will soon be a wife ; and yet she manages to attract the whole 
notice of Mr. Lisle, as much so as if she were on the point of marrying 
him. We know not who Mr. Lisle is; neither can I enquire while his 
attentions are engrossed by Caroline: were one of you their object I 
should make a point of doing-so. Pray, Caroline, how do you suppose 
Sir Mark Howard would approve of this great intimacy ?” 

“T am not married to Sir Mark yet,” pouted the blushing girl, whose 
extreme beauty had caused her to be spoilt and humoured by her 
mother. 

‘But you will be. Were Mr. Lisle dying for you, and ten times as 
rich as Sir Mark, it would be of no avail; for to Sir Mark you are 
promised, and Sir Mark you must marry: and this I shall hint in a 
very plain manner to Mr. Lisle to-day.” 

Caroline did not answer. Indifferent to Sir Mark as she formerly was 
—indifferent she remained ; but, alas! the true earnest love of her young 
heart was now given to Mr. Lisle. 


‘“¢ My mother is in such a fume and a fret!” exclaimed Eliza Howard, 
darting into the room, some weeks subsequent to the above conversation. 
““T don’t believe she’ll ever be right again.” 

“What is the matter?” demanded Margaret and Caroline. 

“About Mr. Lisle. It’s quite horrible.” 

‘‘What has happened to him?” gasped Caroline, rising from her seat 
as if electrified. 

‘“‘ Happened to /zm, indeed! I’ve no patience with it! And to bring 
it out so coolly to mamma, saying he thought she knew it from the first ; 
and that Caroline did, if she did not.” 

Caroline sank on her chair again, and covered her face with her hands. 

“What has he done?” inquired Margaret. 
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‘“‘A fellow to come and palm himself off for a gentleman !—to get 
into society—to dine with us—to dance with us! He deserves trans- 
portation. A man has been hung for a less crime.” 

“Explain yourself, Eliza. Is Mr. Lisle not a gentleman ?” 

“A gentleman! Pray, Margaret, don’t insult that appellation by 
coupling it with Mr. Lisle.” 

‘Who is he then?” 

“A shopkeeper.” 

‘A what?” ejaculated Margaret, whilst Caroline sprang from her seat, 
horror painted in every line of her countenance. 

‘A retail tradesman—-A SHOPKEEPER !” 

‘What are you doing with Caroline?” demanded Mrs. Howard, per- 
ceiving, as she entered the room, that the latter was extended on the sofa, 
and her sisters were chafing her hands. “Is she ill?” 

“Oh, this is dreadful !” whispered Margaret, leaning upon her mother’ S 
arm, as she burst into tears. 

“What ails you, children ?” cried Mrs. Howard in terror ; for she saw 
there was something terrible to be told. “ Has any ill happened to 
Caroline ?” 

‘She has fainted now; but in the excitement of this discovery she 
confessed all.” 

“ Confessed what, Margaret ?” returned Mrs. Howard, scarcely above 
her breath. 

“That she is privately married to Mr. Lisle.” 


Alas, how sad, that going to her husband’s home! Turned from her 
mother’s door, all communication with her sisters forbidden, she had no 
one to lean upon but him. It is true she loved him; but that love was 
not strong enough to break down old prejudices and all-powerful pride. 
He had told her he was in trade, ere she took that unpardonable and 
irrevocable step of uniting herself to him; but she cared not: Aer ideas 
of trade ran upon rich bankers and powerful merchants. And the 
graceful, aristocratic girl, who might have married and moved in her 
own sphere, visited at court, led the fashions, rolled-in wealth, and passed 
her days in elegant indolence,. was now the wife of a shopkeeper, even, 
as her sister had said, a shopkeeper in a country town. 


She stood, beautiful as the scene she gazed on, at the western window 
of the small but elegant villa which had been her childhood’s home, 
watching that golden sunset. A full, brilliant hue was cast upon all ; 
clouds of crimson and purple, edged with a narrow streak of gold that 
glittered to the eye, floated in masses around, dazzling the world with 
their refulgence of light. Presently a change came on, and a soft rose- 
colour was thrown out, falling on the sweet face of Gertrude Lisle, and 
increasing, if possible, its inexpressible loveliness. 
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There was a deal of superstition in the imaginative mind of that 
dreamy girl, and she raised her eyes to heaven and clasped her hands, 
half in prayer, half in thankfulness ; for the unusual beauty of the even- 
ing seemed an omen that told of the success of her cherished dream. 

‘Are you counting the stars, Gertrude?” suddenly demanded, in a 
gay, careless voice, an elegant young man who had entered the room 
hastily. She knew the tones well—they were dearer to her than any 
she had yet heard or ever would hear. Before she turned, William 
Ricard had clasped his arms round her; and drawing her beautiful face 
to his bosom, kissed her repeatedly. 

They stood together, watching the night’s beauty, long, long after 
every ray of the sun had passed away ; conversing eloquently on many 
subjects, for both were gifted with unusual intellect. The worlds 
above, literature, the topics of the day, and Jove; all found words, and 

words of deep interest. 

But happy hours quickly.glide away; and Mr. Ricard, with honeyed 
words of passion and a whispered blessing, left her for the night. 

Gertrude stole into another sitting-room, the windows of which looked 
upon the road, that she might watch him as he left the house. Tall, 
agile, and graceful, his step was quick and light, and he was soon 
removed from her eager sight. With a deep sigh, she turned away ; and, 
calling for a light, took it, and proceeded quietly up-stairs; trying the 
door of her mother’s dressing-room. It was fastened. 

“Well, what is it?” demanded a querulous voice from the inside. 
The voice—but, ah ! how altered in expression !—of the once fascinating 
Caroline Howard. 

““Will you not come down, mamma? The supper has been on the 
table some time.” 

“‘T don’t want any supper: take it by yourself, Gertrude.” 

“ At least let me come in and give you a light, mamma.” 

“What nonsense are you thinking of ?” replied Mrs. Lisle, opening 
the door; “I have had lights these two hours.” 

Mrs. ile sank again on her sofa, and resumed the employment 
from which her daughter had interrupted her—novel reading. 

Gertrude stood fora few minutes unheeded, till her mother, raising 
her eyes to look for her smelling-salts, addressed her. 

‘“‘¥ told you to go and take your supper, Gertrude. You may bring 
_ me a glass of wine and a piece of cake—is there any cake left?” 

**T think not,” answered Gertrude. ‘ But a small piece, I am sure, if 

any.” 
‘“* Then let another be made to-morrow : remember to give the orders 
yourself, in case I should forget it. Part of a captain’s biscuit will do 
for me to-night; ora bit of bread. And let the tray go away when 
you have finished : your father, I suppose, will come in as usual—in no 
fit state for supper or anything else.” 
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Gertrude carried the glass of wine and biscuit to her mother, taking 
the same refreshment herself. She then entered her own bed-room; 
and, putting out the candle, sat at the open window in the bright 
moonlight. 

Gertrude was alone; but what mattered it ?—she lived not in the 
present but in the future. She was not like other girls. Her very child- 
hood had been lone and sad, and until she loved William Ricard she 
had scarcely known any description of enjoyment. She had been per- 
mitted to have no companions. The town they lived in was what 
is called an aristocratic one, as all cathedral towns are; and her father 
was but a tradesman in it. As a matter of course, Gertrude was ex- 
cluded from the higher grades of society, and with any other her mother 
would have thought it contamination to mingle. Mr. Lisle was rich for 
his station. The only child of wealthy parents, he had received the 
education of a gentleman; he was one in person and manners. But 
of what avail was that ? he was inadmissible in that exclusive society 
which alone would have been acceptable to his wife. From her very 


infancy had Gertrude been fostered in the lap of luxury and pride, and- 


in ideas far more exalted than her position warranted. ‘Taught by her 
mother to look upon trade and tradespeople with contempt, that her 
true rank ought to have been a high one, the sensitive girl saw, with a 
bitterness of feeling that few can imagine, ¢hat she was looked down upon 
by her oven rank—by those whom she had been brought up to consider 
but her equals. With only one family had she been suffered to associate, 
and that but slightly. The widow of an officer, of sufficient rank to 
suit Mrs. Lisle, and sufficiently poor to bar her entrance into society, 
had settled in Paterstone; and with this lady’s children had Gertrude 
mixed. But she was a quiet, sad girl, and seemed ever happier with 
her books and studies than at play. Frequent disputes occurred 
between Mr. and Mrs. Lisle; for when the first rapture of love had 
worn away, Caroline awoke with a painful consciousness of her fallen 
position; and recriminations loud and deep, which were to end but with 
their lives, passed from one to the other. The unhappy, sensitive 
Gertrude would shrink tremblingly from the room, and weep in silence 
and terror. 

But sad as were her outward circumstances, Gertrude Lisle had that 
within which could cast a halo of light round the darkest fate—genius 
of the highest order. Gifted with great imagination, a remarkably 
retentive memory, and unusual intellectual capacity, she had every 
requisite for becoming an author, and an author of no mean deserts. 
Writing was with her a passion. 

Often from early childhood would she steal to her own room, and 
with a pencil and a sheet of paper write tales, which she afterwards read 


to herself with inexpressible delight. No one suspected this; for the 


extreme sensitiveness which characterised her prevented her disclosing 
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her talent to any one. So she grew up; her passion for composing and 
her power increasing with her years. Her reading had been miscella- 
neous ; bad and good, but sufficiently extensive. She was not so 
inexperienced as most girls are at her age, for independently of her 
deep thought and care, she had been her mother’s travelling companion 
at different times to various parts of the Continent. Greatly attached 
to her father, she saw with sorrow that he had gradually become the 
victim of a vice, the very name of which, as a habit, gave her terror, 
and she knew that it was caused by her mother's treatment of him. 
Mr. Lisle generally left home about ten in the morning for his place of 
business, and formerly had returned punctually in the evening at the 
dinner-hour: latterly he had come home at all hours of the night— 
antoxicated, 

Pale and sad, Gertrude seemed to live but in sorrow. Little consola- 
tion had she indeed for her portion, save the proud consciousness of 
her talent, and the delight derived from its secret employment. 

But how was all changed when she became acquainted with Mr. Ricard! 
it was like passing from night into day. It may easily be conceived how 
intensely a woman, possessed of the traits of character peculiar to Ger- 
trude, would love, when the passion was once called forth. Her very 
life was altered ; and her days, which had scarcely given rise, apart from 
her own thoughts, to a happy moment, were now blissful as those of 
paradise. 

Yet there were times when drawbacks to this felicity presented them- 
selves to her mind. William Ricard said he loved her, and she thought 
fre told her true; but the painful idea, that he too looked down upon 
her, recurred perpetually. To his family she was not admitted: they 
passed her in the street, though aware of William’s intimacy with her, 
as one unnoticeable and unknown. 

Her writings were very various—the novel, the historical romance, 
essays, and short tales; all, however, bore the indelible stamp of genius. 
Ah! Gertrude Lisle was despised by the frothy butterflies of the world, 
but the conviction that she was in reality so far above her self-thought 
superiors—that the time might come when they would bow down to 
her talents, and be proud to call her friend, was ever present to her 
soul. | 

For months, nay years, had she brooded upon the possibility of pub- 
lishing ; anonymously at first, until her writings should be known and 
appreciated ;—her fame in the mouths of men. Then would she de- 
clare herself; and the despised tradesman's daughter be courted and 
recognized in society, as one who, from her genius no less than through 
her maternal ancestors, had a right there; and William Ricard should 
own she was worthy even of him. Oh, this hopeful dream—the dream 
of fame, of appreciation—how Dlissful, how thrilling it was! And 
what would it end in ? 
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After much communing with herself, Gertrude had written to one of 
the first publishers in London, with great timidity and without giving 


her name, asking if they would take her work—one that she named. | 


To this letter she was expecting an answer, and. hope and fear alternated: 
in her breast. 

She sat, as we have said, at the window in the sieonlieht: visions 
of fame in future ages floating through her intense thoughts like flashes 
of light, even as the white, fleecy clouds above floated in the firmament. 

Anxiously she watched, but some hours elapsed ere the appearance 
of a dark rolling mass, falling rather than walking up the gravel drive 
of the house, gave notice of the return of her father. Gertrude 
opened her chamber door, and crept partly down the stairs, ready to 
afford assistance, lest his helpless situation should cause a fall or any 
other accident. She did not dare go down and show herself, for whem 


in liquor he was sometimes violent and abusive in the extreme. The 


once handsome, intellectual young man, how was he altered! but fear- 
ful must have been the change in his state of mind to drive him to such 


a course :—people may well talk of the misery that arises from unequal. 


marriages. He managed, unassisted, to reach his chamber, and Gertrude 
re-entered hers. | 

A short period elapsed. Gertrude walked daily to the library, 
where she had directed an answer from the publisher to be sent. At 
length it came—it was there; the shopman gave her the letter; and 
with trembling -hands and a flushed cheek she took it, and turned 
towards home again. 

As she was leaving the library William Ricard came up. He was 
walking a little way by her side, when his sisters unexpectedly encoun- 
tered them. With.a haughty toss of the head and a contemptuous 
look, the Misses Ricard passed her, taking not the slightest notice of 
their brother, although he raised his hat to a lady who was with them. 
His face flushed greatly, as did Gertrude’s; and in a somewhat con- 
fused, hasty manner he wished her-good morning, and left her. 

She was in her own room; she held the letter in her hands. It was 
a formidable one to appearance, with an imposing seal—a great coat- 
of-arms, or something that looked like it. 

How she trembled ! was that letter to be the realization of her hopes? 
Her fingers quivered so that she could scarcely break the seal. 

London, August 10th. 

“*MapAM,—In reply to the communication with which you have 
favoured us, we regret to say that an unusual multiplicity of business 
prevents our having the honour of publishing the work, which under 
other circumstances we might have been happy to do; and remain, 

“ Madam, 
‘Your most obedient Servants, 
| “ SETFORTH & GETALL.” 
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Gertrude sat gazing on the letter, the pulsation in her heart stopped, 
and the drops of perspiration gathered on her brow. 

Again she sat that evening by the western window, William Ricard 
alone her companion ; for her mother, especially of late, chose to pass 
most of her time in her own room. 

He seemed restless and uneasy ; not sitting quietly by Gertrude as. 
of yore, engaged in conversation interspersed with a few precious en- 
dearments, but was pacing the room with uncertain steps ; sometimes 
answering Gertrude’s remarks, but mostly remaining silent. 

The converse had turned upon the subject ever uppermost in her 
thoughts: the greatest of all God’s gifts—genius. 

“But what would you think,” she demanded, continuing the con- 
versation in a hushed tone, “of one, gifted with all its attributes, 
whose power was reverenced by-the world, worshipped by the herd ; 
suppose this were a woman, and, apart from her talents, you loved her 7” 

“‘ Gertrude !” 

‘But suppose she were of ignoble blood; one whose birth did not 
entitle her to mingle with your class—who never had mixed with them 
—could you marry her then ?” 

‘Were she a daughter of the meanest hind,” he answered with en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘ yet gifted as you describe, I should be proud if she would 
consent to be my wife. Genius is the only attribute which can so en- 
noble its possessor, as to set aside and render worthless the distinctions 
of the world.” 

Her heart throbbed at his reply, and she bent her head downwards, 
the enthusiasm of hope realized lighting her cheek. She leaped in an- 
ticipation the barrier of time and difficulties; and thoughts of future 
triumphs, crowned by love, came fast in all their fascination. 

‘But we have been imagining fiction, Gertrude,” interrupted her 
lover : “we must descend to stern reality. I—I-—came this evening to 
—break—some—news to you—to bid you farewell.” 

‘Where are you going ?” she inquired,starled from her imaginings. 

““ Not anywhere.” . 

‘“¢T do not understand you, William. Are you about to leave Pater- 
stone?” 

‘Not at present, that I know of.” 

“T thought you said you were come to bid me farewell,” she an- 
swered, drawing a long, relieved breath. 

“So I did—so Iam. But I am not going away.” 

Gertrude sank back on her chair: a dread, like the sickness of death, 
had fallen on her soul. 

“IT have loved you, truly, Gertrude ; I do still; but I have nota 
shilling, save the inheritance at ay father’s death. And this he will 
deprive me of, unless I give you up.” 

He stopped, but she did not speak ; her very brain was whirling. 
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‘“‘ God in heaven bless you, Gertrude, my love,” he murmured, when 
he stood up to bid her farewell, and clasped her passionately to his 
bosom ; “ this is painful to me as to you—delieve so :—but I had no-al- 
ternative. I shall never love again as I have loved you.” 

‘The servants found her on the floor insensible, and many months 
elapsed ere she strove to lift from her heart one shade of the misery 
that consumed her. 


Years had passed ; and once more Gertrude Lisle stood watching the 
sunset, but under very different circumstances from those in which we 
have last seen her. She was now an orphan, poor and friendless. Her 
father’s vices and her mother’s extravagance had dissipated the fortune 
that ought to have descended to her; the former died in debt, and some 
of his trade liabilities had never been satisfied. The elegant villa, the 
only home she had ever known, had been torn from her; its furniture 
sold, and its establishment dispersed. Beyond the small cottage she 
now inhabited, which had been settled upon her by a relation, she had 
but a trifling annual sum, much too small to subsist upon, although she 
required but little. 

William Ricard was by her side as of old. His father, too, had gone 
to his account, and the former portionless young man was now the owner 
of considerable wealth. Did he visit Gertrude as her lover, now that 
he was hisown master? No. When misfortunes came upon her family 
he had sought them as a friend, and as such he had continued to visit 
her. Perhaps he was yet in heart her lover; but he was greatly alive 
to the importance of the position he held in society, and unwilling to 
take a step that would lessen it. And Gertrude, did she still love him? 
She did: deeply, passionately, enduringly as she had ever done. It 
‘was an afternoon in November, pleasant and bright for the season, but 
the shades of evening were now drawing in. 

‘“‘T cannot imagine why you persist in this journey, Gertrude,” ex- 
claimed Ricard, at length, after some time had been spent in silence. 

“I must go,” she answered. | 

“ At least, tell me your motive,” he resumed. 

“You shall know when I return.” 

Earnestly he urged her; and the entreaty of love—did it ever fail ? 
Encouraged by the gloom of evening, which hid the blushes of her 
cheeks, her secret was revealed to him. The hopes of years, the 
cherished visions, the noble aspirations, hitherto entertained in vain but 
patient expectation, were opened to him, and the fact that this-journey 
was about to be undertaken to realize them. Never, never for a moment 
had Gertrude doubted her ultimate success. It was this sanguine hope 
that had sustained her, and brought comfort to her heart, after the 
first anguish caused by Mr. Ricard’s conduct had worn away. 
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Earmestly, and with great astonishment he listened. Her words were 
eloquent when the first timidity had passed ; and she felt thatzhe had 
confidence in her powers, even as she had, and that he loved her still. 
But not a word, save those dictated by the strictest friendship, was 
spoken by either. . 

‘“‘ Have you sufficient funds for this journey, Gertrude ?” he whispered, 
as he took her hand to bid her adieu. William Ricard had a generous 
mind, and would fain have assisted her could he have done it with 
delicacy. 

“Oh, quite, quite, thank you,” she replied, earnestly ; “‘ more than I 
want, more than I can spend.” How was he to know that her words 
were untrue ? 

“God speed you,” he whispered. 


Gertrude Lisle was in London. Nobody by her side to advise her 
in what manner to proceed. She had manuscripts, and she knew that 
there were editors and publishers, but she did ot know how to bring 
her works to their notice. 

Selecting a few articles suited to the pages of magazines, she took 
them with her own hands, and left one with each of the principal editors. 
But she left them anonymously. What answer could she expect? She 
knew that the works would be, or ought to be, their own passport to 
favour. She then wrote to a west-end publisher about one of her larger 
works, and received for answer, that he would take upon himself the 
publication and a share of the risk, if his reader thought well of it. 
But she must advance fifty or sixty guineas for advertisements, 
&ec, . 
Fifty guineas ! it was a sum far beyond Gertrude’s means. The few 
jewels which had belonged to her mother, and some of her own more 
expensive clothes, purchased in better days, had been already disposed 
of for this very London journey. Practising of necessity the most rigid 
economy, and finding she had to wait, she removed from the decent 
lodgings she first occupied in the outskirts of London, to a solitary, 
mean chamber. She thought not of her self-denials—they were but 
for a time: she should soon have wherewithal to procure not only 
the necessities, but the luxuries of life. Her works once known and 
read by the public, their triumphant success was beyond all doubt, and 
Without loss of time she would publish others. But she did not dwell 
on, or care for, the wealth that would be hers. She was poorly clad; 
weary with much walking; cold, and often hungry: yet gold bore in 
her heart but a secondary consideration ; fame—fame was in store for 
her: appreciation was advancing with rapid strides. 

This was the golden page of her idolized dream. Never, never, even 
when fame and all its accompaniments came, could more rapturous joy 
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visit her heart than sit in it now. And she knew that when her longings 
were realized, her name spread far and wide, as one of the favoured 
children of earth, she should be made the bride of William Ricard. 
Make the most of your darling visions while they last, Gertrude isle; ; 
the brightest dream must have an ending! 

She glanced over pages of her own works again and again, conscious 
that they were worthy to take their stand by the side of the most suc- 
cessful. She read the trash perpetually put forth from the press : works 
which she should have felt ashamed to write, still more to publish. 
If ‘hese were deemed worthy a place in the world of literature, how much 
more would hers be! And the magazines—oh, how many of their pages 
were wasted! Let not the reader suppose that Gertrude over-rated her 
own merits; she did not: her genius was of that rare and surpassing 
quality which rendered all attempts easy of achievement. 

Her later works had borne an infinite superiority over her former ones. 
The sad experience in worldly matters—the deep knowledge her heart 
had gained, through the faithlessness of William Ricard—had been of 
service to her writings ; and the deep feeling and pathos which coloured 
them, had never been observed save for that event. Her earlier works, 
and amongst them the one about which she had written to the London 
publishers from Paterstone, had been consigned to the flames, with a 
smile and a blush of almost shame, that she should ever have thought 
them so excellent. 

Do my readers require to be told the sequel? With tremulous sus- 
pense, Gertrude, month after month, grasped the magazines to see if 
her contributions appeared in the index page—in vain. Her anonymous 
articles were not used, perhaps not even looked at. When she, after 
months of deferred hope—and we all know what it is said to be to the 
heart : some of us know what it zs—called at the magazine offices, the 
manuscripts, apparently just as she had left them, were returned to her 
without a word. And the larger works? The publishers were all alike, 
all must be furnished with money in advance, differing only in the 
amount ; advertising was very expensive : some required eighty pounds, 
some a hundred, some more. They might as well have asked her for 
eighty thousand. 

And so the dream—the dream that for years had consoled Gertrude 
Lisle’s existence, rendering all other things of life to her a vision, and 
that the reality—the dream was over. It had rudely vanished for ever. 

She returned to Paterstone in disappointment and isolation; the 
Iuture now appearing a sort of misty blank, shadowing forth ideas of 
poverty and death. It was a bitter trial to meet'William Ricard : had 
she not imparted the secret to him, she could have borne it better. 
Gertrude herself felt that the treatment she had experienced was 
unmerited ; but would Ze believe so?. She knew how deserving her 
works were of a place amongst the choicest ; but the cold, selfish world 
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had rejected them without trial. She was poor, unknown, and conse- 


quently neglected : she had no one to show her the way or help her on 
the nath to fame. : 


It was not consumption that ailed Gertrude Lisle, yet she was wasting 
away to the grave. She had known for weeks, ever since that stern 
awakening to reality which had sent the iron into her soul, that nothing 
could recal her to life ; and one by one, the writings which had catised 
her so much toil and research were consumed to ashes. 

She lay on the couch ; the Bible, now her only companion, in her hand. 
Her soft dark eyes were larger than of yore, and her cheek had lost its 
rose-colour ; but she was still exquisitely beautiful. She was very young 
to die, only five or six and twenty ; but disappointment had aged her 
spirit, so that it was.as of.one stricken in years. Let not the reader 
fancy he has been reading a fiction. Would he had been! 

It was a warm, balmy autumn day. The birds sang as in spring; the 
sun shone on the deepening foliage ; and the bells of one of the churches 
of Paterstone were ringing merrily on Gertrude’s ear, bringing to her a 
sensation of joy. Joy that the day was bright for others. 

“You are hearkening to the bells, Miss Gertrude,” cried the old 
servant, perceiving that Gertrude had looked up from her book. 

‘‘T hike to listen to the bells, Sarah : I always did. I suppose they 
are ringing for somebody’s marriage.” | 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the woman, turning suddenly round, and 
facing Gertrude, “to think that it should have slipped my memory 
almost as soon as told. I heard all about it from the baker this morning 
when he brought the bread.” 

‘‘ About what ?” asked Gertrude. 

“About the wedding. It is Mr. Ricard who is married to-day.” 

Gertrude raised her hand to her face, apparently smoothing down the 
braids of hair. Presently she spoke. 

“I thought his marriage was not to take place for a week or two.” 

“No more it was, ma’am ; so they said at least: but something I 
suppose, hurried it on. Do you feel worse, Miss Gertrude ? you look 
quite ghastly.” 

“ The old stitch in my side, Sarah, nothing else. You can go down 
Stairs now.” 

“It’s a brave wedding, I’ answer for it,” returned the servant, who 
loved a gossip dearly, like many others of her class; “a brave show, as 
far as carriages and feathers and company’s concerned. Somehow I 
don’t fancy it’ll turn out as fine as it looks. But Mr. William has got 
his hankering—a grand lady for a wife.” 

Gertrude made no reply. She poured some scent on her handker- 
chief, and passed it across her brow; and the servant continued: 

“It’s a fine thing to marry a title. Lady Louisa Ricard! what a 
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sound it has! But she’s cold and proud, and an awful temper. I've 
had it from them as lived with her.” 


Proudly dashed the horses up the street of Paterstone, bearing the 
bridegroom and bride from their wedding tour, now that the honeymoon 
was over. William Ricard sat by the side of his wife: he was hand- 
some and noble to look at; more so than she was; for her features, 
though fair and well formed, had a haughty, repelling expression. 

As he handed his bride from the carriage to the hall of his mansion, 
he murmured a few words of welcome to her new home, and they 
passed on to their apartments. Was it to be a happy home to her? 
That, time had yet to prove. 

Mr. Ricard was strolling down the street the next day, when he met 
Sarah, and stopped her to inquire after Miss Lisle. The old woman 
shook her head as she answered. | 

“You wouldn’t be wanting to see her before she dies, would you, sir? 
if so, there’s little time to be lost.” 

‘What do you mean, Sarah?” 

“T’m glad I met you, sir. I was a-thinking yesterday that perhaps 
you'd like to know how ill she was, seeing that you have been a friend 
there so long. Poor child! it is but a scanty lot of friends she’s had in 
life, anyhow.” 

‘You said Miss Lisle was dying once before, you know, Sarah, and 
you were mistaken ; perhaps now also——” 

‘“T was not mistaken, sir,” interrupted the servant. ‘‘I meant then 
that Miss Gertrude would never look up again, but gradually decay 
away ; and I was right. But she is certainly dying now. I have lived 
in the family, as you know, sir, many years. Miss Gertrude was always 
quiet and thoughtful, and of late years sad; but it was that precious 
journey to London that seemed to do all the mischief. Heaven alone 
knows what happened there, or what she went for: I’ve often tried to 
fathom it. But she has been dying by inches since she came back, and 
I am sure has not cared or sought to live.” 





“Oh, Gertrude!” sobbed William Ricard, as he hung over her, and 
clasped her cold hands in his, ‘‘live—live for me. I cannot say as I 
could once have said to you; but live to be my friend, my sister.” 

‘‘Look at me,” she answered at intervals, for the chill of death was 
gathering on her. “See how impossible are your words, even did | 
wish them—” 

“You are so young and beautifui to die!” 

““T am quite resigned. That dreadful disappointment I am even 
reconciled to now. I thought it frightfully unjust and cruel at the time; 
but I feel certain, since I have been able to reflect calmly upon it, that 
my fate was no worse than that of many others; that there are hun- 
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dreds who have experienced the same, and whom it has killed as it has 
killed me. Obscure as I was, I ought not to have relied upon success. 
The merit that I depended on was never looked into ; and through 
want of influence I was unable to make it known. My worst regret is, 
that the talents which were given to me by God, the world has prevented 
my exercising. I am going down to the grave, knowing that my exist- 
ence has been a useless one ; but I try not to think of that now. How 
is your—Lady Louisa, I mean—your wife?” 

‘She is well,” Mr. Ricard answered. “Gertrude,” he continued, 
solemnly, “I have not behaved to you as I ought, and I am here to 
beseech your forgiveness, before you are gone for ever. You ought to 
have been my wife; God knows I have never loved another. But I 
made pride and ambition my idol; I bowed to the opinion of the 
world, and shrank from its censure ; and I have been rightly dealt with. 
Our wedded life would have been one of happiness ; mine—I have seen 
it almost ever since my wedding-day—will be that of misery.” 

“The time for regret is past,” she gasped, as he kissed away the 
tears that fell on her face from his own eyes, ‘‘ Endeavour to be to 
your wife the husband you would have been to me.” 

‘¢She shall never have cause to complain of me,” he answered ; “ but 
my interest in this life, the heyday of romance and love, passes away 
with you. Think not I say so from the mere excitement of the moment. 
I have loved you sincerely, fervently ; even, Gertrude, to this hour ; 
although I married another, I loved but you. And God in His justice 
has requited me.” 

Ere the morning dawned, Gertrude Lisle was no more. She died of 
that often-quoted—particularly by lovers and poets—but most rare 
malady, a broken heart. Broken from the day which had shown her the 
fallacy of her long and fondly trusted Dream. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 


' THERE'S a gaping rent in the curtain = = = 9+ ! 
That longs for a needle and thread, | 
There’s a garment that ought to be finished, 
And a book that wants to be read. 
There’s a letter that ought to be answered, 
There are clothes to fold away, 
And I know these tasks are wanting, 
And ought to be done to-day. 














But how can J mend the curtain, 
While watching this silvery cloud ; 
And how can I finish the garment, 
When the robin calls so loud ? 
And the whispering trees are telling 
Such stories above my head, 
That Ican but lie and listen, 
And the book 1s all unread. 


If I try to write the letter, 
I am sure one-half the words | 
Will be in the curious language 
‘Of my chattering friends, the birds. 
The lilacs bloom in the sunshine, 
The roses nod and smile, 
And the clothes that ought to be folded 
And ironed, must wait awhile. 


I lie in the chestnut shadows, 
And gaze at the summer sky, 
Bidding the cares and troubles 
And trials of life pass by. 
The beautiful chestnut-blossoms 
Are falling about my feet, 
And the dreamy air is laden 
With their odours rare and sweet. 


The honey-bees hum in the clover, 
The grasses rise and fall, 
The robin stops and listens, 
As he hears the brown thrush call. 
And the birds sing to me softly, 
The butterfly flits away— 
Oh, what could be sweeter than living 
This beautiful summer day! 
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A REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


By A CAMBRIDGE MAN. 


OME years back I entered my name as a pensioner at Merton 
College, Cambridge, and in due course went into residence. 
Amongst the men of my year was one of the name of Wilson. From 
the first I was taken with his appearance, but, as we were both shy of 
making premature advances, it was not till our second term that we 
came to know each other intimately; from that time acquaintance 
quickly ripened into friendship, and‘ to this friendship the remarkable 
incidents I have now to record owe their origin. 

At that time the so-called “spiritual manifestations ” were exciting 
considerable attention, and we were both led to take an interest in the 
subject, partly from mere curiosity and partly in the hope that some 
light might be thereby thrown on problems in mental philosophy which 
had occasioned us considerable difficulty. Many a time we met, now 
in one room, now in another, with men of all shades of disposition 
present to assist and criticize; and together we did our best to try and 
test what truth there might be in the matter. Tables ‘turned and 
rapped, chairs creaked, and the like; it is needless to enter upon a 
description of phenomena by this time so well known to all; Wilson 
and I both arrived at the conclusion that, though to all appearance the 
tables were moved by some current, electric or otherwise, yet the 
messages rapped out were always to be traced to some person or other 
present, such person voluntarily or involuntarily influencing the raps. 
I have by me now a careful analysis of all the various manifestations, 
in which each is traced to its presumed cause; perhaps some day I 
may investigate the subject more thoroughly, and publish at length the 
result of such investigations. 

One evening, after a séance more remarkable than most others 
which we had attended, Wilson and I sat smoking in my room and 
endeavouring to reconcile what we had just seen and heard with our 
previous theories. What had most puzzled us was this: we had both 
been mere on-lookers, standing away from the table and those who 
surrounded it, our object being to test its performance quite impartially. 
I had thought of a name, the name of one very dear to me but quite 
unknown to any one else present; this name I requested that the table 
should rap out. After a slight wavering, as though somewhat uncertain, 
the name was given, letter by letter, with the utmost correctness. 
Wilson had previously agreed, whatever should be the result of my 
test, to apply a similar one himself; this he now did, and in his case 
also the answer was correct. I ought, perhaps, to say, that neither of us 
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was in sight of those round the table, a screen, in fact, concealing us 
from the observation of all others in the room. 1 
‘“* Well,” said Wilson, at last, ‘I confess this has about stumped. me ; 
iat convinced 1o-one inthe som but myself knew the name of w. ch ch 
I had thought; yet it was tapped out pay correctly ; how. to 
explain it I really don’t know.” fie 
For my part I was less puzzled, as for some time past I had cherished 
a theory which, if true, would account for things still more extraordinary 
‘Look here,” said I, ‘you are ready to acknowledge that in. certail ¥ 
cases one mind may influence another without the intervention of 
words ; to this truth those numerous so-called coincidences, which have. 
given rise to such proverbs as, ‘Talk of the devil, and his tail a 
appear,’ bear witness; why may we not go further, and _suppose t 
every mind can. act upon others in a like manner ? Thus, when yo 
thought of the name, your thought was impressed upon the mind # 
some one else who knowingly or unknowingly influenced the table.” aut 
For some time we talked the matter over, and though he did not quite. 
give in his adhesion to the theory, he agreed that perhaps this particula 4 
instance might be explained in some such manner. A day or two. 
afterwards we were talking again on the same.subject, when Wilson, 
suggested, that were the theory true, it would be possible to verify it 
by experiment; if mind could act on mind involuntarily, why not 
voluntarily as well. Any how, we resolved to make the attempt, and 
fixed that very evening for the purpose. 
At about nine o’clock we met, and soon set to work ; he at one table, 
I at another, each with a candle to himself, and neoyded with pen, ink, 
and paper. I was to make the first trial. Concentrating my will so far 
as circumstances permitted, I endeavoured to fasten a certain idea in 
his mind; when I nodded my head he was to write down the thought . 
present to him at the moment. For some time no particular thought 
impressed him, and when he did at length write one down, it had no 
reference whatever to that which I had attempted to inject. He next 
tried on me, but with no better success ; and that evening all our attempts 
resulted in failure. As, however, it occurred to both of us that our 
proximity to each other acted as a distraction, and tended to neutralize 
any effect that might otherwise be produced, we determined, for the 
next evening, each to remain in his own room, and try how the experi- 
ment would act when we were thus situated. 
Accordingly, next evening, for an hour and a half by alternate quarters 
of an hour, did I attempt to influence Wilson, or resign myself to 
receive his influence, taking notes both of the ous hits I tried to inject 
and of those I seemed to receive. For some time my thoughts. kept 
wandering, and I was unable to concentrate my will as I could have 
wished, but during the last halfhour my attention was wholly Bent, 
what I was about, and I seemed to lose all consciousness of anything ee: 
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It was some little time after the hour agreed on for concluding our 
experiments had passed, that I realised the fact, and putting my notes 
together, ran off across the court to Wilson’s rooms. As I entered he 
was just laying down his pen, and we proceeded forthwith to compare 
notes. At first the comparison was most unsatisfactory, no agreement, 
even of the most partial character, being discoverable; but at length 
Wilson read out a thought which he had received, and which was down 
in my notes as the first I had attempted to inject in my third quarter 
of an hour. From this point all went swimmingly, and our remaining 
notes corresponded in the most complete manner: the theory seemed 
to be confirmed. 

It would be wearisome to tell how, night after night, we continued 
our experiments ; suffice it to say that at length, after repeated practice, 
we were able by this means with but little trouble, to telegraph mentally 
to each other any message we might desire; and although it did not 
invariably happen that at any time our first attempt might be successful, 
yet we were always conscious in ourselves as to its success or not; 
for instance, I could tell whether Wilson received any given message, 
and whether any message I might seem to receive really came from him. 
We soon also tried how we could affect others ; and though our success 
in these cases was not universal, we were successful quite often enough 
to confirm our theory, and sometimes to afford ourselves considerable 
amusement besides. One rather remarkable instance is worth mention- 
ing :— 

There was a man in our college debating class, Osborne by name, 
a weak-minded though harmless individual, who always made a point 
of speaking, whatever might be the subject. One evening, the subject 
announced being “ Parliamentary Reform,” we determined that this 
Osborne, whose Conservatism was known to be of the most uncompro- 
mising description, should somewhat astonish his hearers. Accordingly 
we concocted a suitable speech, and, to make assurance doubly sure, 
agreed to unite our forces and doth “will” our speech to be delivered. I 
felt we should be successful, and we were; the unfortunate speaker 
commenced by a few words of denunciation against all democrats, but, 
apparently as much to his own astonishment as that of his hearers, 
was quickly made to change his tone, confess himself a Radical, 
fraternize in spirit with Mr. Bright, and even propose a little Reform 
Bill of his own, of a most levelling character. When at length we 
removed the spell, the poor fellow sat down with a look of such intense 
amazement depicted on his not over intelligent countenance as few that 
saw it are likely to forget. His auditors were certainly considerably 
amused, but Wilson and I agreed never to repeat the experiment, as 
we feared the effect might be hurtful on a brain at best not over bright. 
But to proceed with my own personal narrative. 

For some months we continued to use our power for communication 
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with one another, neither of us having any suspicion that the operation, 
which was a convenience to both, might not be wholly free from admix- 
ture with evil. Our confidence in it first became disturbed during the 
Lent Term of our second year. The day, strangely enough for that 
season, had been close and oppressive, and towards evening distant 
thunder seemed to hint at a storm not very far off. At about half-past 
eleven I went to lie down for the night, and soon afterwards heard the 
rain pelting upon the tiles just overhead, whilst the deep roll of the 
thunder, with ever and anon a sharp, shattering peal, burst through the 
more monotonous undertone of the rain, which at the same time it 
seemed to startle into yet greater vehemence. From a child I had never 
been nervous in a thunder storm ; on the contrary, I was wont to exult at 
the roar of the elements, and plunge madly in imagination into the whirl 
and uproar; now with rapid grasp seizing the lightning lance and 
hurling it onwards with superhuman strength, now sweeping with triumph- 
ant energy down the wild pathway which the thunder peal had cleft. 
Such times had been to me times almost of mental intoxication they 
had been wont to wrap me in spirit far from the body with all its 
clingings and confinements, and to endow me with a new and perhaps 
not less natural existence. What then was my surprise, for I could feel 
surprise even at such a moment, when, in place of my usual exultation, 
a. nervous terror seized me, and I found myself crouching helplessly in 
trembling horror beneath the bed clothes, and vainly endeavouring to 
_ escape from some unknown and horribly mysterious evil. To describe 
how I passed that night would be impossible ; the storm ceased, but 
my fears did not cease with it, and when at length I sunk to sleep, it 
was only to become a prey to dreams far more distressing than even my 
waking terrors had been. 

Next morning, when I saw Wilson, some slight clue was obtained to 
the mysterious effect which the night’s storm had had upon me. I 
appeared that, from his boyhood, Wilson had always been possessed by 
an unconquerable dread of the lightning, and, from what I could gather, 
the effects which I had experienced the night before had been but the 
duplicate, so to speak, of those which he had felt. More extraordinary 
still, on further comparing notes, it appeared that our dreams had been 
the same ; whilst in some manner, my mind also had reflected itself in 
him, for he remembered feeling surprise when the first terror seized him, 
which could not be accounted for in any other manner than by tracing 
it to that which I had felt, and which was zatural to me alone. 

For some days the memory of this incident gave me considerable 
uneasiness: I did not quite see what to make of it. In abnormal states 
of mind, such as this one of terror which had affected Wilson, should 
we both always be liable to similar affections, or was this an extraordi- 
nary and perfectly exceptional case? The question was somewhat 
important, but I was quite unable to find.any certain answer for it. For 
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a week or so we gave up the mental telegraphy, as we had named it; 
at the end of that time, however, seeing no further harmful results, we 
resumed the practice as before. . 

About a week after this resumption, one Sunday evening, sitting alone 
in my room, having just come out from chapel, I was in that state of 
listless. indifference to surrounding objects, which often comes with the 
hour called blind-man’s-holiday : a kind of drowsy. meditation, half 
dream, half thought. Suddenly I awoke to the consciousness that I 
was reviewing in my mind a train of circumstances, in some strange 
connection with what seemed myself, and yet with which, what I may 
call my memory proper, refused to have anything to do. It is difficult 
to describe a state so complicated, but it appeared as though for the 
moment I were both myself and not myself, and that whilst in the one 
character I was reviewing a not wholly pleasant retrospect, in the other 
I was commenting upon the actions reviewed, and wondering why I should 
be reviewing them. After some time the impression grew gradually fainter, 
and faded finally away, leaving but some slight hints of its coming, and 
that vague, puzzled feeling with which we strive to catch at some dream 
which seems always to be eluding us. The fact itself I could remember ; 
the items which had passed in review before me I was unable to recal. 

I am thus particular in describing this first impression because it was 
but the forerunner of many others similar to it; I fancied, too, that 
with the repetition, the memory of these incidents strengthened, so that 
I afterwards recalled what seemed to be detached scenes from these 
visionary reminiscences. | 

During this time Wilson was away, his father having been suddenly 
taken ill. I had made one or two attempts to open mental communica- 
tion with him, but whether owing to the distance, or, as I rather think, 
to the pre-occupation of his own mind, all such attempts had failed. On 
his return about a fortnight later, I talked the matter over with him, and 
found that he too, three or four times lately, had had similar experiences 
to those which I have narrated ; whilst, from one or two of the incidents 
which still clung to our respective memories, there appeared little doubt 
that, with each of us, such were derived from an involuntary reflection 
from the memory of the other. 

After this, whether owing to our nearer neighbourhood or to some 
other cause, these gleams of strange intelligence increased upon us 
both. I would find myself, almost unconsciously, reviewing long past 
scenes in which I had never acted, yet in which I seemed to be an 
actor; reviewing them, now with pride at some action which was good 
and praiseworthy, now with sorrow and bitter regret for some vice or 
folly which had stained a life. Wilson too was similarly affected ; each 
seemed to possess a private entrance into the past history of the other ; 
our souls were joined in some hitherto unknown union. 

The unpleasantness of our position may be readily imagined ; had 
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we not been friends in truth, it would have been unbearable ; neither of 
us was able, had we wished it, to keep a secret from the other, nor 
could either of us by any effort of the will, prevent being made a 
sharer in the other’s thoughts ; our consciousnesses, once distinct, seemed 
mixed ; we were not merely partakers in the joy of each other's virtues, 


but compelled to share the sadness for each others sins. We were 
linked together inseparably, and there seemed no power capable of dis- 


_ uniting us. 

For some months this state of things continued, and the time for our 
final examinations drew on. We were both going in for double honours, 
and, in spite of the strange incidents of the last few months, had both 
made considerable progress in our reading. Wilson was the better 
mathematician, I the better classic ; he expected to be placed fairly 
high among the wranglers, and to take a second class in classics ; I 
hoped for a first class in classics, and thought it probable I might just 
secure a place amongst the senior optimes in mathematics, so that I 
might afterwards enter for the Chancellor’s medal. In the mathematical 
tripos the examination is in January ; for the classical in March; until 
both were over we determined to think as little as might be upon our 
strange situation ; and certainly, whether from the strength of our deter- 
mination or the engagements of hard reading, by January we seemed 
in a more normal condition; the attacks of mutual introspection 
becoming first intermittent, and latterly much less frequent. 

At length the time for the mathematical examination arrived. 
Neither of us had much anxiety with regard to the first three days ; 
we were well up in the elementary subjects, and had no doubt about 
getting through; when the lists came out at the usual time, both our 
names were contained therein. During the second part of the examina- 
tion, all again went on swimmingly; I seemed positively inspired ; 
problems I should formerly have puzzled over with hopeless clumsiness, 
were now solved almost instantaneously; and when the last paper was 
given in, I felt that I had acquitted myself in a manner perfectly 
astonishing. Wilson said that he also had done better than he had 
expected. 

On the appointed day the lists came out ; we were too excited to be 
at the Senate house during the announcement, but friends soon brought 
the news ; Wilson was seventh wrangler, and, marvel of marvels, I was 
bracketed his equal. The truth flashed across me instantaneously, 
strange that it had not done so before,—my cleverness was reflected 
from my friend : his mind had been the means of inspiring both our 
papers. 

It will be readily concluded that at the examination for the Classical 
Tripos a similar occurrence took place; it did; but in this instance the 
results were not altogether the same. A day or two after the examina- 
tion was concluded, we were both sent for by the examiners. “Through- 
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out, itseems that our papers had been marvellously alike, but one unfor- 
tunate copy of verses, upon the execution of which I had particularly 
prided myself, had positively been sent up in duplicate by Wilson. The 
examiners were astounded. It was impossible for us to have copied, 
since we had not been seated near to each other; we could not have 
seen the papers previously ; moreover our character for honour stood 
high, and the tutor of our college was one of the examiners. We 
endeavoured to explain the case as it really stood, but had better have 
been silent, for the story seemed so utterly improbable, that its recital 
merely caused our sanity to be doubted. The thing seemed perfectly 
inexplicable, and with a caution we were dismissed. It appears that 
afterwards they came to the conclusion, on the plea of some papers 
having been lost, to give this particular paper again with a different 
copy of verses. Many were the objurgations of the men at so unprece 
dented a proceeding, but the thing was done, and this time we heard 
nothing further of the business. When the lists came out I was fourth 
in the first class, and Wilson two places below me. 

We were both in residence at the time, and that afternoon agreed 
to have a row, and think over what was to be done for the future. 
A degree such as we had taken was sure to bring with it a fellow- 
ship, and it was a question whether under the circumstances we could 
honestly accept the distinction ; we at length agreed to do so since 
a single first such as we should each naturally have taken would have 
been enough to ensure our procuring the honour. 

As our row took us past the bathing-sheds, Wilson proposed that, 
the day being fine, we should moor our boat in the tank, out of the 
current, and have a plunge. I hesitated a little, not having previously 
bathed that season ; however, as the weather was warm, I thought it 
would do no harm to venture. The boats were soon moored, and we 
prepared to jump in. Wilson was first in the water; as he entered it 
a most peculiar sensation came over me, which I felt was in some 
manner connected with my friend; turning to look at him, for before 
my back had been towards the water, I found he was nowhere to be 
seen ; however, supposing him to be taking a short dive, I waited for his 
re-appearance at the surface. At length, the top of his head became 
visible, but only for an instant, and in such a manner as to convince me 
that the owner must be in a state of semi-unconsciousness. Plunging 
in, I made towards the spot where I had seen him, and diving, just 
caught sight of the body; making for it, I grasped the nearest arm, and 
so brought him to the surface. No sooner was my head above water 
than I felt a repetition of the sensation previously experienced when | 
Wilson plunged in. It seemed a kind of dizziness caused by excess of 
consciousness—an intoxication of vivid thought. I felt myself making 
an effort towards the shed, still clinging to Wilson by the arm; but of 
what passed further, so far as outward things were concerned, I was 
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totally unconscious. After the first confused whirl, my brain seemed 
gradually to settle down into a calm, whilst a marvellous ‘series of 
phantasmagoria passed before my mental vision. I seemed to have 
entered into a large life, which was after all my true ‘life, and to be 
endowed with a memory which could remember each minutest incident 
from the very first. And what a “first” that was; far back stretched 
the mighty past, far, far back, through all‘the ages of what men call 


Time. Ever and anon I found myself reflecting on my conduct while, ° 


under some ancient name, acting in scenes the world has since 
forgotten ; aye and beyond time stretched that long review, back to ages. 
when this world was yet unknown—back, far back, into the infinite. 
Only some few incidents in this marvellous reminiscence I have since 
been able to recall; but, as I think on these, others are borne in 
upon my mind, and, though at present unable to relate them, I may, 
perhaps, at some future time, have power to gather up such fragments 
of the vision as remain. 

I must hasten to conclude my narrative. On regaining conscious- 
ness, I found we had both been rescued by some passing boat; although 
we both appeared wholly unconscious, I was found still retaining my 
grasp of Wilson’s arm. ‘The usual appliances served to restore us, and, 
after resting for a day or two, we were as well again as ever. Wilson’s 
experience in the water had been similar to mine, though, so far as 
we could compare notes, the things remembered were not identical ; in 
other words, his life also, in memory stretched back to an indefinite 
past, but its incidents were personal to himself as those of mine had 
been to me. What was the reason of our attack, I cannot, of course, 
say for certain ; probably a temporary congestion of some kind, brought 
on by the sudden shock from the cold-water; whether this, acting on 
the imagination in an abnormal state, produced the impressions I have 
noticed, or whether these impressions were caused by facts-which had 
actually occurred, there may be a difference of opinion. 

‘One thing is remarkable ; from this date the unnatural union between 
Wilson and myself has been dissolved. We still continte fast friends 
as ever, and are now both fellows of our college, but each is familiar 
_ only with the consciousness of his own experiences, and is no longer 

tiable to reflections from the memory of his friend.- We often ‘talk: over 
- the past, and it is with his full concurrence that I have drawn up the 
present narrative ; he agreed with me that it would be best to state the 
. facts simply as hey occurred, and leave readers to account for them as 
- best they may. In conclusion, we would advise others to be satisfied 
. with our experience,.and not to risk their own health: ane sanity by 
attempting similar experiments for’ themselves. 
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DOCTOR BARBE-BLEUE. 
I. 


" HAT a gloomy old granite heap!” I said to myself, looking 

out of the window of my lodgings the first day of my arrival 
at N. Iwas hoping to have pleasant scenery for my daily prospect, but 
the green meadows and pretty streams all lay the other side of the house ; 
while on my side there were deep, dark woods, and high hills, and from 
the darkest, woodiest part of all uprose the huge walls of a gray old 
castle. For a castle it certainly looked to be, as much as those that 
stand along the Rhine. 

‘‘ Pray tell me who lives away up in that grand, dismal place with the 
two towers ?” I said, to the rosy-cheeked maid who was bringing in my 
tea on a tray. 

‘‘ That place belongs to Doctor Barbe-Bleue,” she replied, shrugging 
her shoulders. 

‘And does he live there ?” I asked, in idle curiosity. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, he lives there, he and his wife. You may see them 
xiding by almost every day together. There they go now!” she ex- 
<laimed, stepping quickly to the window at the sound of horses’ hoofs. 
“<That is Doctor Barbe-Bleue, ma’am, and that is his wife.” 

I looked down into the quiet old street, and saw the equestrians 
coming. The gentleman was a little ahead, mounted on a coal-black 
horse, which plunged and fretted at the tightly-drawn rein. The gentle- 
man was of a stout figure, apparently full fifty years old, and he carried 
himself with a haughty air, his heavy black eyebrows lowering over his 
flashing eyes. I could imagine a scornfully curling mouth tightly set, 
but to imagine was all I could do, for the lower part of his face was 
completely hidden by the immense thick black beard, which in a sort of 
wavy shagginess reached down to his breast. This beard was so very 
black that I really believe it might be said to own that rare shade called 
“*purple-black,” or “ blue-black,” the very intensity of jet. At my first 
glance, I felt a terror of the man, but an instant after, a kindly glance 
and gesture of his towards his wife disarmed me, and her glad, affec- 
tionate smile showed that she at least found him worthy of all love. 
She, the wife, was a perfect little darling of beauty, with shy, merry blue 
eyes, and dancing curls of golden hair. Her cheeks were flushed pink 
with exercise, and she urged on her brown pony as if she did not want 
to be left ever so little behind. ‘They rode by and turned into a road 
avhich led through the forest, so we lost sight of them after a moment. 

““ How did that pretty young creature ever come to love that fierce. 
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looking man?” I exclaimed involuntarily, moving away from’ the 
window. 


‘‘'That is what every one wondered when she married him,” said the - 


maid, who had an evident acquaintance with the subject. 

In fact, I soon found that all the town people had their own ideas, 
more or less correct, about Doctor Barbe-Bleue and his charming young 
wife ; some declaring that he led her a terrible life up in the dark stone 
tower, and others saying that he was only too good for such a trifling, 
wilful chit of a girl. Others who knéw them best, believed in their perfect 
happiness, and as IJ, during my stay at N. learned here and there bit 
after bit of their history, and finally came to know the chief parties them- 
selves, I, too, formed a theory of my own. 

It seemed that the Barbe-Bleues were an old and wealthy family, who 
from time immemorial had in their succeeding generations occupied that 
great gloomy stone building, and owned the surrounding forests, In 
the last generation were two sons, the elder being heir to the demesnes, 
while the other, a youth of strange and moody temperament, went to 
far off lands to seek name and fortune. He had a passion for medicine, 
for chemistry, for singular sciences ; and ignorant folk shook their heads 
when they spoke of him, as if he had made a league with the devil. At 
last, a year of pestilence swept over the country, and while the town 
people were dying by hundreds, the proud old Barbe-Bleue, the father, 
was struck down by the fell fate, only two days before his wife. Anda 
week after, the éldest son, the heir, was smitten too. Then the old stone 
walls looked darker and gloomier than ever, for there was no life there, 
the whole place waiting, locked-up and deserted, for the return of the 
prodigal son, the wild, fitful Barbe-Bleue, last of his" race. All this 
happened years and years ago. 

At last he came, and set the town in an uproar, this Doctor Barbe- 
Bleue, physician, alchemist, astrologer, what you will. He didnot come 
alone to his inheritance, for as his carriage drove through the town, 
through one of its glass panels peered a sallow, restless face, and a slender 
little hand impatiently brushed the dust from the pane. That was the 
last that was seen of her; she never quitted the castle ; but somehow a. 
rumour crept about that the Barbe-Bleues, man and wife, lived on wretched 
terms, that there were violent scenes sometimes behind closed doors, 
and terribly bitter words. The fact was, poor Doctor Barbe-Bleue had 
married a vixen. That was his misfortune. Socrates did the same thing. 
But when, ere long, the querulous, sickly lady died and found rest, and 
peace too, let us hope, there were not wanting some to whisper that there 
had been dark work up in the drear old tower : in fact, that Doctor Barbe- 
Bleue, in the way of his profession, had studied subtle poisons as well as 
saving remedies. However that might be, he did not seem to be troubled 
by a guilty conscience, but held himself yet more aloof from every one, 
wrapped up in his deep studies and weird experiments, Till at the end 
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of a year he suddenly left home, was gone a month, jan returned with. 
a new bride! A pale, fragile, lly-like creature she was, too frail for the 
bleak airs and lonely grandeur of. her new home, and gently, almost: 
reproachfully, she faded away day by day, till death claimed her also. » 

Then Doctor Barbe-Bleue grew more reckless, more gloomy, and fiercer 
than ever ; and more than ever the people down in the town shook their 
heads when his name was mentioned. But he had nothing to do with 
them ; they were never asked to enter his: door; his servants were a 
trained set, brought with him from abroad, as reticent as he, and so his: 
life was absolutely a mystery to his curious neighbours. All night long 
they could see his light burning up-in''the high tower where were his 
library and laboratory, and there was no knowing what wicked incanta- 
tions might be going on. , 

More dreadful than all, now and then, at long intervals, some new fair 
face appeared peeping from the Doctor’s carriage, some new graceful 
figure would unawares be met in the forest paths, or some merry, thrilling 
song be heard by passers by. At such times the Doctor would seem 
more like other men, would wear a less gloomy brow, ride oftener 
through the town on his black horse, and even sometimes be seen in the 
little church, the one nearest to his estates. But these times never lasted 
long ; the fair face would disappear, the graceful form be met no more, 
the sweet song be hushed; and then the troubled people shook their 
heads, and murmured under their breath that another wife had been 
aoa of ! 

‘‘ Upon my word, my dear,” said the clergyman’s wife, as she told me 
the story, “that poor man could not even have a week’s visit from any 
one of his favourite cousins (and a fine family they are, too, the Barbe- 
Bleues of Sussex; half a dozen girls at least) but what, when the visit 
ended, the whole town was agog, sure that the terrible Barbe-Bleue had 
made away with another wife. I do certainly believe they have had him 
married at least seven times !” | 

So it went on year after year, and Doctor Barbe-Bleue had long left his 
youth behind him. Moody and irritable at-times, and at times with a 
strange dark patience on his brow, he lived his lonely life in his 
ancestral halls, seeking no friends, sought of none, but creating a world 
for himself in his hidden pursuits, whatever they might be. And so he 
might have been living even to this very day, but for the sweet faith and 
unsuspecting heart of little Patty Dimock, which took her straight into 
the lion’s jaws. 


IL | 
Mrs. Dimock, the widow of gallant Colonel Dimock, who fell in 
battle at the Crimea, lived with her two daughters in a pretty country- 


seat just on the edge of N. She had two sons besides, but they were 
uimost always away from home, one having a commission in the army, 
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and the other in the navy. Mrs. Dimock was a gentle, dignified lady, 
who wore her black gracefully, and brought up her girls unexcep- 
tionably. Anne, the elder, was tall and slender, with a handsome, 
clear-cut face and an imperious temper; while Patty, the younger, was 
a happy, sunshiny girl, too heedless and impulsive sometimes perhaps, 
but sweet and sound at heart. 

“Patty,” said Anne, one bright summer’s morning, “let us go out, 
and try to find some pine-cones. I certainly must get that picture- 
frame done for Hedley before he has his furlough !” 

“‘With all my heart,” said Patty, flinging down a dress she was 
trimming, “ but where can we get them? Our pine-tree was stripped 
long ago.” 

““We can go over into Squire Lorrimer’s park,” answered Anne. 

‘But there is not a pine-tree in it,” cried Patty, who knew all the 
neighbours’ grounds by heart. 

‘‘ There is a pine on Sinclair’s place, and the Brents have larches,” 
suggested Mrs. Dimock, in a languid way, looking up from her morning 
letters. 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Patty, “ Lillie Sinclair uses cones a great 
deal faster than we do; I am sure she needs all hers, And as for the 
Brents, we wouldn’t touch theirs if they begged us to. They make 
such a to-do over everything.” 

“Very well,” said Anne in her decisive manner, “I have heard that 
there are pines up in the Barbe-Bleue forest, and we will go there and 
get cones.” 

“ Oh:” cried Patty, “suppose the terrible Barbe-Bleue himself should 
come out and catch us. I’m afraid to go there, Anne.” 

“Nonsense!” said Anne, “we shall only go a little way in the 
forest, and he never walks there. Even if he met us, he would not 
think of speaking to us. He never speaks to anybody.” 

Mrs. Dimock made no objection, and Patty was soon kindled to a 
state of high glee over the daring expedition, while Anne moved about 
as serenely as if she were going to church. They made a pretty picture 
as they started off with their baskets—Anne looking so proud and 
graceful, and Patty with her golden curls blowing about her face, now 
running a few steps ahead, and then back again to keep by her sister's 
side. 

Gloomy enough the Barbe-Bleue forest looked when they reached its 
edge ; the deep shadows within seemed warning them away, but there 
was the twitter of a bird’s song farther on, and a tempting mossy path 
through the undergrowth. Anne pushed ahead, intent on cones, and 
Patty followed close behind, half-timid, half-curious. There were 
great oak trees, and thrifty maples, walnut trees and chestnut trees, so 
thickly growing that their boughs interlaced above ; but not a pine in 


sight. 
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“‘T suppose the pines grow farther up,” said Anne, and they followed 
the winding path on and on. ‘The tall trees cut off the view so that 
they did not see how gradually they were drawing nearer and nearer to 
the old gray castle itself. But in truth it was close at hand. 

‘Oh, there are larches!” cried Patty, at a sudden turn in the path, 
and they pressed on with new enthusiasm, till at last they stood beneath 
the graceful green boughs loaded down with the rich brown cones. 

“Delightful !” exclaimed Anne, and setting down her basket, she 
began rapidly to pull off the cones with her little white hands 
Patty, springing up, caught hold of one of the lower boughs, and drawing 
it down so that she could climb to a seat upon it, threw herself back on 
the little green twigs and swung there in careless content. 

‘‘Suppose Barbe-Bleue should come and catch you,’ 
threateningly. 

“Patty laughed a long merry laugh, that ran through the glade, and 
echoed over and over, making her still instantly and half-frightened at 
her own boldness. 

“Hush !” said Anne, growing pale, “I hear a footstep !” 

In fact, Doctor Barbe-Bleue was just then taking his morning walk, 
and hearing the unaccustomed sound of that delicious laugh, he began 
to look where it came from. Stooping under the low branches, and 
pushing through the undergrowth, his bushy black beard and frowning 
shaggy eyebrows suddenly appeared to the terrified girls, like a dreadful 
vignette framed in bristling laurel leaves. An instant after, he had 
emerged entirely, and stood there staring at them. 

‘‘We beg your pardon, sir,” said Anne, discreetly, “we came in 
search of pine-cones, and if you will let us take home what we have 
gathered, we will esteem it a favour.” 

And scarcely waiting for an answer, she took up her basket and 
beckoned to Patty, determined to beat a retreat as quickly as possible. 
But Doctor Barbe-Bleu, with a gleam in his eyes, quickly stepped 
before her, and abruptly seizing her basket, said in a voice which was 
neither harsh nor roaring, but really quite pleasant : 

‘“‘ Allow me, then, young ladies, to accompany you as far as the road. 
There are many paths in the forest, and it is easy to lose one’s way.” 

And so the terrible Barbe-Bleue had caught them after all, and they 
found themselves perforce meekly walking along with him under the 
tall trees. Anne stepped on in stately silence, though her heart beat 
faster than usual, and Patty tripped after, quickly getting over her 
alarm, and enjoying the situation. In fact, it struck her as so very 
comical, that, in spite of herself, she laughed again, that sweet, girlish 
ringing laugh. 

Barbe-Bleue stopped, and bent his keen eyes upon her. 

‘So it was you who laughed ?” he said, simply. 

“Ves,” said Patty, half-saucily, though she blushed ; “I was thinking 


? 


said Anne, 
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how funny it seems for us to be walking in your woods with you, and 
you don’t eat us up!” 

“Patty!” exclaimed her sister, in reproachful horror, while Barbe- 
Bleue frowned ; but the next moment he laughed too, and after that there 
was not so much restraint. 

When they reached the road at last, where the basket was to be 
delivered up, Anne, in a sort of instinctive fear that he would think 
them two mere adventurers, said with graceful dignity : 


‘“‘T am sure, sir, that our mother, Mrs. Dimock, will feel very much 


obliged when we tell her of your kindness.” 

“Oh,” said he, bluntly, yet quite as if he were pleased, “then you are 
the daughters of poor Colonel Dimock? He was my best friend when 
we were schoolboys together. He was a brave fellow!” 

From that moment Patty hked him; and when, with an awkward 
bow, he plunged back into the forest, she and Anne could talk of 
nothing else but their odd adventure till they reached their own door. 
And after they went in they had to begin all over again, and tell the 
whole story to the wondering Mrs. Dimock. 

‘“‘T remember,” she said, musingly, “your father would always ‘say 
there was more good in Doctor Barbe-Bleue than people gave him credit 
for. But he is a very singular man.” 

Next day there were sent from the castle a basket of fresh, perfect 
pine-cones, and another basket of delicious hot-house grapes, with a 
card addressed, ‘“'To the daughters of my old friend.” 

Ah, Barbe-Bleue was a sly fox after all; he knew how to send a ‘oitt 
so that it could not be refused. The next day more grapes came, and 
a profusion of lovely flowers. 

“Dear me, it must be a palace of delight up NTE said Anne, as 
she dropped grape after grape into her mouth. 

“Isn’t he generous !” said Patty. 

The next day, Doctor Barbe-Bleue himself came, “to pay his respects 
to the widow of his old friend,” and though Mrs. Dimock confessed 
that she could not understand his nature at all, still she could not deny 
that he appeared honest and friendly. Ah, the poor Doctor! cannot 
you guess what had happened to him? He could not forget the two 
fair faces that shone upon him so suddenly in the forest—he could not 
forget that sweet, ringing laugh. He wantes to hear it sen and 
again, 

‘‘Upon my word,” exclaimed Anne, one day, when more japonicas 
and roses came; “I do believe the man is in love with one of us. 
Which can it be? Would you marry old Barbe-Bleue, Patty?” 

‘““No, indeed !” said Patty, quickly. 

But one day before long, Mrs. Dimock sought her daiphters with: a 
grave, troubled face, an-open letter in her hands. - Doctor Barbe-Bleue 
had written, asking the hand of her younger daughter in marriage. 
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“ And it is really a very kind letter,” said the poor lady ; “he addresses 
me with the greatest consideration, and offers the most generous settle- 
ments. But it is of no use. How can I soften the refusal so as not to 
wound him ?” 

‘Why need you refuse him at all, mamma,” said Anne, dryly ; “it is 
a very fine chance for Patty. See how she blushes over it !” 

Mrs. Dimock looked inquiringly at her youngest daughter. Patty 
shrank back, and said confusedly : 

“Oh, no, mamma, I never could marry him. He is so old, and so 
fierce and gloomy. And it is just like a dark prison up there! Besides, 
I scarcely know him at all; and I don’t want to marry him!” 

“Very well,” said her mother, sighing, ‘I will write to him that you 
do not feel sufficiently acquainted with him to entertain his proposals.” 

“‘{wouldn’t marry him,” said Anne; “his wives disappear mysteriously, - 
you know!” And she laughed provokingly, while poor Patty felt maze 
like crying. 

That evening, Patty stood sadly at the window, looking up at the 
forest, and the dark outline of the tower against the moonlit sky, when 
Anne came up, and in her gentle sarcastic voice, said : 

‘‘' What ! moping because there will be no more grapes and roses ri 

“No, indeed,” replied Patty, stoutly ; “‘ but I am sorry to have made 
an old friend of papa’s feel sad.” 

“‘Oh,” said Anne, laughing, “ the old friend knows how to take care 
of himself! He has just been here to tell mamma, that in order for 
you to become better acquainted with him, he invites us all to pass 
the day with him at the castle; and he will invite all the gentry about 
here also, and make a grand féte of it, to convince you that the castle is. 
not so gloomy a place as you may have thought it. There’s chivalryfor 
you, my dear ! indeed, if it were not for the ghosts of the wives, I think 
one might really live quite comfortably with nch old Barbe-Bleue !” 

“You ought not to talk about him so,” said Patty, indignantly. 


III. 


So there was a féte-day at the Barbe-Bleue castle ; and great was the 
curiosity and smothered excitement among those who so unexpectedly 
found themselves there. Besides the Dimocks, there were Squire 
Lorrimer, and all his family; Lillie Sinclair, and her brother; the 
Brents; the Hallams; the Rector, and his wife; and a number more, 
comprising all, in fact, whose good opinion Mrs. Dimock would be likely 
to prize. The castle doors were thrown wide open; the rarest flowers 
were heaped up everywhere in such profusion that their subtle fragrance 
pervaded all the place; musicians were playing both in-door and out ; 
and both the hall and the lawn before the entrance were prepared for 
those who chose to dance. The guests wandered up and down at their 
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will, wondering and admiring ; everywhere the noiseless servants were 
ready to wait upon them, and their kind host exerted himself to make 
the day a bright one to all. For the gentlemen, there were billiard- 
tables and cigars; and the ladies were free to examine and admire the 
choice china and silver, and the costly upholstery. There were libraries 
full of books, there were glowing carpets softer than six inches deep of 
moss would have been, there were marble statues in the corners, and 
dainty frescoes over all the walls and ceilings, with carved work 
wrought by a master hand. At intervals delicious ices were served - 
to the guests, wherever they might be scattered, and tiny cups of coffee 
with pure fragrant aroma. ‘Then, in the middle of the afternoon, 
there was the grand banquet, to which all assembled in the spacious 
dining-hall, and at which the host presided. The courses were 
magnificent, the wine most precious; and there was scarcely a person 
there that day who did not extol Barbe-Bleue to the skies, and who did 
not envy him a little too. Nothing was heard or seen of his mysterious 
studies and strange experiments ; in fact, no one was invited to go up 
into the tower, but that they did not remember till afterwards. Great 
was the curiosity felt among the guests as to what had moved the 
Doctor to prepare this féte; but no one knew except himself and the 
Dimocks, and they kept their own counsel. 

“Patty, I'll never forgive you if you don’t take him after this,” 
whispered Anne, at every new surprise and delightful display. But 
Patty felt bewildered and uncomfortable—it seemed strange and unreal 
to her; and Doctor Barbe-Bleue had hardly spoken to her since they 
came. Mrs. Dimock was highly gratified by all she saw, and the 
Doctor’s possessions threw such a glamour over him in her eyes, that he 
seemed to her as young and handsome and winning as a fairy prince. 
She only wished her sons were there too, to see all this splendour ; and 
in her own mind she determined that Patty must never be allowed to 
throw such a chance away. 

“I wonder where his wives are buried,” whispered Frank Sinclair to 
Anne Dimock, but she discreetly pursed up her pretty lips and bade 
him not to jest on such topics. For her part she was not at all sure 
that Doctor Barbe-Bleue had ever been married at all. It was growing 
dark ; curious lanterns were hung up in the trees, and all the guests 
were gathered on the great stone steps before the castle to see the 
display of fireworks which was about beginning, when Doctor Barbe- 
Bleue came suddenly to where Patty was standing alone. Drawing 
her arm in his, he led her to one of the deep alcoves, where, screened 
by the heavy curtains, they could remain undisturbed. 

“T hope you have had a pleasant day,” he said, in his abrupt ! 
manner. | 
“Yes,” answered the young girl, looking rather wearily up at a 
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“Does the castle seem so very gloomy now you have seen it?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no, not gloomy,” said Patty, dreading what questions might 
come next. 

“And so you don’t feel acquainted with me?” was the next 
question. 

“No, that I don’t!” said Patty, glancing up for a moment in the 
old archway that had charmed him so much. 

“Dear child,” he said, rather awkwardly, but that Patty did not 
mind, “if you knew me better, you would know a man whose life has 
been thwarted and darkened ; a man whose heart was once warm, but 
it has been wounded and battered till it has grown hard in self-defence ; 
a man who feels that all his mistakes might be retrieved and his life 
made good and pure, if the love he seeks for should come now to bless 
it; if this little hand might lie in his for all the years to be.” 

And having finished his speech, Barbe- Bleue waited for his answer. 

Patty’s tender little heart was touched, and in her sweet compassion, 
almost before she thought, she laid her small, white hand in his broad 
palm, and did not draw it away again. 

That night when the Dimocks reached home, Mrs, Dimock and 
Anne were prepared to assail Patty with a thousand arguments, 
entreaties, and commands, to accept the princely Barbe-Bleue. But in 
the very beginning of the attack she took them completely by surprise, 
by quietly stating that she had already promised to become his wife. 

The town was in a flutter. Those who were guests at the féte, 
applauded and congratulated ; those who had not been invited, were full 
of dark and malicious hints, which they whispered diligently in every 
ear. They said that Patty Dimock had better be shriven at her bridal, 
for there was no knowing how long Barbe-Bleue would suffer her to live. 
They hinted very plainly that his wealth alone induced her to sacrifice 
herself, and she would find it a dear bargain at that. 

Mrs. Dimock and Anne held their heads very high, and would listen 
to nothing of all this; while Patty, dear child, was perfectly uncon- 
scious of the townspeople’s gossip, she was so taken up with the new, 
strange life unfolding before her, and the constant devotion of her 
bridegroom-elect. 

Doctor Barbe-Bleue wished the marriage to take place at once ; and 
there was really nothing to prevent it, except that Patty would have liked 
to wait till her brothers came home on a furlough. But he told her she 
would see much more of them, if her wedding-trip was completed 
before they arrived, than if they were only present to see her married 
and to say Good-bye. So the objections were all smoothed away, and 
little Patty Dimock became Dr. Barbe-Bleue’s wife. 

They went off on a short pleasure-trip, visiting many beautiful and 
renowned places, which Patty had longed to see; but hastening 
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through them all, by mutual consent, longing most for the quiet of their 

own castle home. It was early in the fall when the Barbe-Bleue travel- | 

ling-carriage drove rapidly through N., and Patty’s sweet face peeped 

out eagerly, nodding to every friend she saw, till they turned into the 

ascending road leading up to the castle. | . 
‘““ Now we shall see, we shall see !” muttered the gossips. 


TV 


“Mamma,” said Anne Dimock at breakfast one morning, “here is a 
note from Patty, and she wants me to come up to tle castle to stay with 
her till Doctor Barbe-Bleue comes back. He is obliged to go away 
suddenly on business, and tells her to invite what company she pleases. 
I shall go of course, mamma?” 

‘Of course,” said Mrs. Dimock, ‘‘make haste and pack up whatever 
you will need. I am very glad you are going to be with Patty alone, 
for I long to hear from the dear child’s lips whether she is perfectly 
happy.” 

‘¢ Whether, in fact, there is any danger of her disappearing mysteriously 
yet,” said Anne, with a slight laugh. 

‘How can you say such things, Anne?” remonstrated her mother, 
with a shudder. But Anne only laughed again, and went to get her 
clothes ready for the visit, after which she sat down to wait for the 
Barbe-Bleue carriage. 

Doctor Barbe-Bleue’s journey was indeed sudden. It was only the 
evening before that he told Patty he must go, and would ‘be detained 
two or three weeks perhaps. 

‘“¢ But’ what shall I do, all alone, dear ? ” ae Patty, with a childish 
pout. 

“You must try to enjoy yourself, Cane: ; invite some of your a 
here, and hive as happily as possible.” 

‘And you will come back as quickly as you can ?” she asked. 

“Indeed I will, my pet. And now look here, for I must leave my 
keys with you, and you may use them to explore wherever you please. 
Here are the keys of the two great store-rooms; here those for the gold 
and silver plate, which is not used every day; here the keys of my 
strong boxes, where I keep my gold and silver; here those of my 
caskets, where my jewels are; and this is the master-key to all the 
rooms. But this little key is to the small room at the end of the passage 
on the ground floor. Examine everything, go everywhere else, but on 
no account open that little room. Do not ask me why ; it 1s for your 
own happiness, and it would grieve me very much if you should disre- 
gard my wishes. You must not use the little key!” | 

‘Do you forbid me, dear lord and master?” asked Patty, laying her 
hands fondly on his broad shoulders. ‘Barbe-Bleue smiled, and then 


looked grave again. 
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‘‘-Ves, dear, I forbid you,” he said gently, and then he kissed her an 
handed her the great bunch of keys. How pretty she looked as she 
took them from him with mock importance! It seemed to him that he | 
had never seen her so sweet before, as now when he must leave her. 
She stood before him in her blue silk and boddiced waist, her golden 
hair half bound up and half falling loose in little curls upon her neck, 
the fairest creature he had ever seen, and all his own. 

The next morning, after many embraces, he set out on his journey, 
and about an hour after that Anne came. She was all eagerness to see 
the splendours of Patty’s home, and Patty was glad to gratify her, so 
taking the keys they went from room to room. ‘They ran through the 
chambers, the closets, the store-rooms, each of which seemed more rich 
than the others. There were such beautiful tapestries, such stately beds, 
such richly-carved tables, and graceful little stands. Old paintings 
that would have made a connoisseur; rare exquisite statuary and 
bronzes; Cupids holding aloft great portfolios of engravings; shining 
mirrors, in which they could see themselves at full length, framed in 
gold and silver. ‘Then the great arm-chairs and elegant sofas, covered 
with satin and brocade, were a constant invitation to Anne and Patty 
to nestle down among their soft pillows for a luxurious chat. 

‘‘ Now let us examine the wardrobes,” said Patty. ‘I have not seen 
them myself yet.” 

So they unlocked one after another, taking down and admiring all 
the magnificent velvets and stiff silks that the dead-and-gone ladies 
Barbe-Bleue for generations back had rejoiced in. Anne and Patty 
tried them on by turns, walking up and down before the tall mirrors, 
looking now like court dames of the fourteenth century, and now like 
Queen Elizabeth’s ladies. 

“My husband said I might do as I pleased with everything,” said 
Patty; “‘so, sister Anne, you shall keep that black velvet dress you have 
on. It is so becoming, and fits as if it were made for you.” 

This made Anne feel highly good-natured, and she determined to 
wear the dress all day, while Patty, not to be outdone, put on a robe of 
beautiful shimmering sea-green silk, from which her sweet face rose like 
a white lily from its shrouding green leaves. 

So the day flew swiftly by, and there were many things yet to be 
seen which they had to postpone to the morrow. In the evening the 
sisters sat together in Patty’s room talking over the old times and the 
new. 

“Whoever thought it would come to this,” said Patty, laughing, “ when 
we trespassed in the forest after pine-cones.” 

‘¢ And how stupid we were to be afraid of Doctor Barbe-Bleue,” replied 
Anne. ‘“ By the way, Patty, have you ever been up in the tower where 
his light used’to be seen burning all night? ” 

‘Oh, yes,” said Patty, “‘ there is nothing but a study and a laboratory. | 
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He keeps his medical books, and tries experiments. That’s all it 
1S,” 

‘$I shouldn’t wonder if Hedley and Gilbert should come any day,” 
said ‘Anne, suddenly remembering her brothers ; “it is time for their 
furloughs.” 

“Oh, how splendid. that will be!” exclaimed Patty, clapping her 
hands. So they chatted away until late in the night, and then went to 
sleep with their arms around each other, just as they used to do when 
they were children together. 

The next day they resolved to open the caskets which held the family 
jewels,—and a fascinating treat it was. There, in their soft velvet beds, 
lay sets of turquoise, and of amethyst, rubies and great red carbuncles, 
bracelets and wreathen work of old gold, and a full set—tiara, necklace 
and all—of pearls, and another of diamonds. With what exclamations 
of delight did they revel in all these treasures! But at length even that 
novelty became wearisome, and in perfect satiety of luxury Patty smoth- 
ered a yawn. 

‘What does this little key belong to?” asked Anne, taking up the 
bunch. 

“Oh, that ?” said Patty, starting, “that belongs to a private room of 
my husband’s, which he does not wish me to open.” 

“Ah!” said Anne, suspiciously, ‘‘ now that is the very room I should 
want to see most of all.” 

“Oh, no!” replied Patty, shaking her head, “I would not look into 
it for the world.” 

But for all that, an insatiable desire began to possess her to know what 
the room contained. Why had Barbe-Bleue forbidden it? There surely 
could be nothing there to harm her. She might just peep ina little 
way, and he would never know. These thoughts kept creeping into 
her mind, and though she tried to forget them, at every pause in the 
conversation they would recur to her again. And there hung the little 
key so temptingly, just where she could easily slip it off the bunch, with- 
out even Anne noticing her. At last, under pretence of going to order 
a lunch, she slipped out of the room with the little key in her hand, and 
away she sped down the stairs, and through the passage, till she stood 
at the very threshold of the chamber. There, as she paused a moment, 
she seemed to hear her husband’s grave voice as he said: 

“Tt would grieve me if you should disregard my wishes. You must 
not use the little key !” 

“Ah, he is so good, and I love him dearly,” she murmured, hesitating ; 
but even as she stood there the key seemed almost of itself to turn in 
her hand, and the door flew open. The shutters of the room were 
closed, so it was quite dark ; but as her eyes grew accustomed to the 
gloom, she took two or three steps inside, and looked cautiously around. 
Oh, horrible ! against the wali there hung, two, three, yes, seven bleached 
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and ghastly skeletons. As she returned, in a shiver of faintness and 
affright, to leave the room, her trembling fingers dropped the key ; and 
in trying to find it again, a deadly horror seized her, and she screamed 
and swooned away upon the floor. 

Anne heard the shriek, and running swiftly to seek her sister, found 
poor Patty in a lifeless heap on the threshold of the little chamber. Her 
quick wit comprehended at once that this was the forbidden room, and 
hastily dragging her sister out, she picked up the key and locked the 
door—not, however, before seeing the dreadful contents of the apartment.. 
She shivered from head to foot. 

“These, then,” she thought in terror, ‘“‘are those former wives of 
Barbe-Bleue who so mysteriously disappeared !” 

As Patty began to revive, she supported her away from the fatal spot ; 
and once upstairs again in their luxurious chamber, they strove to collect 
their senses." Anne whispered her dreadful thoughts to Patty—but 
Patty, though terribly shaken and nervous, would not believe one word 
against her husband. 

‘‘No, there is some mistake, there is some mistake,” she kept repeating. 
over and over. ‘Oh, if I had only obeyed Barbe-Bleue, and never 
touched the little key !” 

But these regrets came too late ; and the unhappy sisters, trembling 
with vague alarm as the night drew on, hovered together by the bright. 
fire, and tried to keep up each other’s courage. 

‘My advice,” said Anne, “is, that youdon’t tell Barbe-Bleue that you 
unlocked the door. 

‘“‘T will not at once,” said Patty ; ‘“‘ but will try to get him to tell me 
about the room; and then if he explains it all, I will tell him how I 
disobeyed.” 

The pale faces and cowering forms of the two sisters were but a 
sorry welcome to Doctor Barbe-Bleue, as he suddenly opened the door 
and stood before them. It seemed that he had been met on his journey 
by a messenger, who told him that the business on which he was going 
was already satisfactorily settled, and there would be really no need of 
his presence. So Doctor Barbe-Bleue joyfully retraced his way home- 
wards, thinking, with a smile, what a pleasant surprise it would be to his. 
little wife. 

He strode softly up the stairs, and along the corridor, and flinging 
open the door, strode into the room, his great blue-black beard 
roughened by the wind, and his eyes gleaming with fun. If his wife 
and sister-in-law looked more terrified than rejoiced at this starthng 
arrival, he did not appear to notice it. 

‘What a delightful surprise!” exclaimed Anne, who was first to 
recover composure, for she had really a fine talent for diplomacy. 

“What a delightful surprise!” quavered Patty, like a poor little 
echo ; but when Barbe-Bleue lifted her in his strong arms and kissed 
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her, she nestled her head down on his shoulder with a momentary feeling. 
that here after all was her protector, and that he would take care of her. . 

Then Anne rang for a hot supper to be brought, and they all sat 
down, and chatted gaily. Doctor Barbe-Bleue had also another little. 
surprise for his wife. He had stopped a moment at her mother’s. door 
on his way to the castle, thinking perhaps Patty might be there, and. _ 
Mrs. Dimock had given him a note for her daughter, which said that. 
Hedley and Gilbert had just come home-.on their long-desired furlough, 
and were all-impatient to see their sisters, so Patty might. expect them 
very early the next morning. Anne and Patty exchanged glances. 
after reading this note, and then Patty felt provoked to think she should 
have glanced at her sister so meaningly, for it seemed to imply a distrust 
of her husband, and she drew closer to his side. | 

So the evening passed off very pleasantly after all. But the next | 
morning all Patty’s tremors revived, when Doctor Barbe-Bleue asked for: 
his bunch of keys. After a moment’s hesitation she produced them.. 
But that terrible Barbe-Bleue saw that her hand trembled, and he at once 
guessed what had happened. 

“ How is it, my dear,” he asked, very kindly, “that the noe e the 
small apartment is not among the rest P” 

Now when Anne had locked the door of that dreadful room, in her 
haste and trepidation, she had dropped the key in her Boch and 

neither she nor Patty had thought to replace it on the bunch. 

‘“‘Ts it not there?” replied poor Patty, as if surprised, ‘ then I:must 
have left it upstairs on my table.” 

‘‘ Beso good as to get it for me then, my dear,” said Barbe-Bleue, wih 
a forced calmness of manner which only alarmed her the more. 

She ran up-stairs and hurriedly told Anne what had occurred. Anne, 
concealing her dismay, drew the key from her pocket; when, as if -to 
add to their uneasiness, they espied a deep dark stain on one side of it, 
which neither remembered seeing when it hung upon the bunch. 
They dipped it in a silver bowl of water that stood near, and rubbed it 
with the finest soap, but all in vain, for the stain remained as visible as: 
ever. 

“‘ Oh,” said Anne, “ how I wish our brothers would come'!” 

When Patty dared delay no longer, she took the key to her husband. 
He looked down upon her fondly as she stood before him in her pretty 
tremors and blushes, but after he had examined the eo his on 
became troubled. 

‘¢ How came this stain upon it, my love?” he asked, gravely. ve 
Patty could only falter forth that indeed she did not know. 

‘Then I am afraid I can tell you,”’said Doctor Barbe-Bleue. 
‘“‘ Have you not paid a visit to the forbidden chamber?” 2 

Poor little Patty burst into tears, and clinging to her husband’ she hid 
her face on his bosom, and trembling and sobbing confessed all that she 
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had done. Fora moment there was an ominous silence, and then Doctor 
Barbe-Bleue, putting her gently from him, said with a sigh: 

“Then I must explain it all to you, Patty, which I never meant to 
have to do. You must have thought it very singular to find such a 
chamber of horrors ? ”’ | 

“Yes,” whispered Patty, hivedne 

Then the honest, blundering Barbe-Bleue told her all about it. He 
told her how, during the long years of his seclusion from the world, 
which had made him gloomy, moody, and unsocial, he had devoted 
himself to the mysterious delights of his profession, making deep re- 
searches into the unknown, poring over ancient dingy volumes of 
Esculapius and Paracelsus, up in his lonely tower. Sometimes, dipping 
into alchemy, he had spent whole nights watching intently the seething 
crucible upon the hot fire, with its costly contents. Sometimes he was 
wholly absorbed in studying the human frame, hoping to make some 
new discovery to benefit the world. And it was for this that he had 
procured those bleached skeletons from his old medical college, each 
representing a different race, to assist him in his speculations. These 
were the pursuits he lived for, in these his very soul had been wrapped 
up. | 
“Then what made you hide them in that little room?” asked Patty, 
who was fast recovering her pretty, coaxing ways. 

So Doctor Barbe-Bleue, with a penitent caress, told her how afraid he 
was that his little bride, his new-found treasure, would learn to fear him 
and to shrink from him if he kept up those strange pursuits after they 
were married ; he did not wish to keep anything in his favourite tower 
that would make his darling dislike to enter it, and he thought that she, 
so child-like and unscientific, might be nervous at night sometimes if she 
knew those skeletons were under the same roof with her. So he had 
ordered all these uncanny things to be carried down and stored away in. 
that little room on the ground floor, the skeletons, the crucible, and 
many of the acids and other chemicals which he never meant to use 
again. There they were to remain locked up, and he had never intended 
that she should discover the contents of the room. All this story Doctor 
Barbe-Bleue told quite humbly, half afraid that Patty even now would. 
take a dislike to him. 

‘Then I should just like to know, sir, why you left the key on the 
bunch with all the rest?” she said archly, pulling his whiskers. 

‘“‘I was going to take it off,” he replied, meekly, “‘ and then it seemed 
like distrusting you, so I put it back again, and asked’ you not to use 
it.” 

Patty laughed that sweet, happy laugh, that was always music to her 
husband’s ears. She laughed so loud that Anne, who was trembling 
up-stairs, heard it, and gathering courage came down to see how things 
were going on. At the sight of her pale face, Patty laughed still more, 
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then controlled herself, lest Barbe-Bleue should begin to be curious 
find out what dark suspicions Anne had entertained. Then Doctor 
‘be-Bleue explained it all over again to Anne, and the second expla- 
ion was much easier than the first. 
‘But what stained the key ?” said Anne, after the first sensation of 
ef. 
‘Oh, that was done by some acid,” replied the Doctor, carelessly. 
ou will probably find a broken bottle that held some on the floor, 
ou wish to look. I remember hearing something fall as I came out 
other day.” 
3ut Anne did not wish to look. She was quite content. Only she 
iressed a desire to visit forthwith the haunt up in the tower, where 
brother-in-law had spent so many hours. So the three ran gaily up 
circling stairs, reaching at last the quiet, comfortable study of 
ctor Barbe-Bleue. Patty began to dust the books with a pretty, house- 
ely air, while Anne, having looked around sufficiently, opened a 
tow door, found another tiny staircase, which she was told led out 
the very top of the tower. 
“How splendid!” she exclaimed. “I am going right up to view 
‘prospect; and perhaps I shall see Hedley and Gilbert coming.” 
50 up the staircase she disappeared, and Patty went on dusting books, 
the Doctor stopped her with a kiss. 
“Oh, fie!” she said, shaking her curly head at him; and then she 
led out loudly : ‘‘ Anne, sister Anne, do you see anybody coming ?” 
And Anne replied, though the wind almost blew her words away, “J 
‘nothing but the bright sun and the waving tree-tops.” 
‘She couldn’t see them if they were coming,” said Barbe-Bleue. 
‘Oh yes, she could,” said Patty, and she called out again : “ Anne, 
er Anne, do you see anybody coming ?” 
‘I see,” replied Anne, “‘a great cloud of dust moving this way.” 
‘Is it Hedley and Gilbert?” asked Patty. 
‘ Dear me, no,” cried Anne, who began to be impatient, “it is only 
ne sheep after all.” 
Barbe-Bleue and Patty laughed, and then Patty said she was afraid 
ne would take cold up there in the wind, and she meant to hurry 
down, so she called out again : 
‘Anne, sister Anne, do you see anybody coming yet? If you don't, 
come down; it is cold up there.” 
3ut Anne replied gaily: 
‘I see two horsemen coming up the hill. I know it is Hedley and 
bert, and I am going to wave my handkerchief to make them ride 
er 
sut Barbe-Bleue and Patty, when they heard that the brothers were 
lly coming, hurried down from the tower to be ready with a welcome. 
ey met them at the castle door, and Patty, blushing with her new 
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honours, introduced her brothers to her husband with such a pretty air 
of pardonable pride that they all loved her more than ever. Then 
Anne too appeared, and the whole party spent a merry, happy day 
together, Barbe-Bleue in his hospitality treating his guests so well that 
his new brothers-in-law at once voted him a capital fellow and as 
generous as a prince. 

Since then there have never been any more secrets, any more doubts, 
but Doctor Barbe-Bleue and his beautiful little wife seem to grow more 
devoted to each other every day ; so that after all his stormy life he is at 
last a perfectly happy man. He lavishes upon her everything that 
heart can wish, and to their stately and magnificent home their few true 
and tried friends are always welcome. 

But the old distrust still lurks among the townspeople. You may 
hear it whispered as persistently as ever through all the under-currents 
of society. And even the simple and touching incidents which I have 
here related to you have been distorted by Rumour into a base 
calumny, which is creeping into every ear. Well might Virgil say, 
though centuries ago :— 

‘*Fama, malum, quo non aliud velocius ullum : 
Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo.”’ 

But the Barbe-Bleues hear little of all these things, and perhaps would 
only smile at them if they heard more. Yet it is none the less an 
injustice, and I, who during my sojourn at N. have so thoroughly 
learned the goodness and nobility of this charming pair, cannot refrain 
from doing what I feel to be my duty in setting forth the facts contained 
in this narrative. So, to the best of my small power at least, the old 
wrong shall be nghted in this narrative. 
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NOT LOST. 


THE look of sympathy, the gentle word 

Spoken so low that only Angels heard ; 

The secret act of pure self-sacrifice, 

Unseen by men, but marked by Angels’ eyes; 
These are not lost. 


The sacred music of a tender strain 

Wrung from a poet’s heart by grief and pain, 

And chanted timidly, with doubt and fear, 

To busy crowds who scarcely pause to hear, 
It is not lost. 


The silent tears that fall at dead of night 

Over soiled robes which once were pure and white; 

The prayers that rise hke incense from the soul, 

Longing for Christ to make it clean and whole; 
These are not lost. 


The happy dreams that gladdened all our youth, 

When dreams had less of self and more of truth; 

The childlike faith so tranquil and so sweet, 

Which sat like Mary at the Master’s feet ; 
These are not lost. 


The kindly plans devised for others’ good, 

So seldom guessed, so little understood ; 

The quiet stedfast love that strove to win 

Some wanderer from the woeful ways of sin ; 
These are not lost. 


Not lost, O Lord, for in Thy city bright, 
Our eyes shall see the past by clearer hght ; 
And things long hidden from our gaze below, 
Thou wilt reveal, and we shall surely know 
They were not lost. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 


J. Ogden and Co., Printers, 172, St. John Street, E.C. 
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